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DEBICATOJIY  LINES. 

TViro  has  80  just  a  claim  to  the  ptoduciUm 

of  mtf  imaginationg^as  she  whose  tender  care, 

« • 

'  anSmost  an$iomtolicittide,  was  to  hehoid  it 
adorned  and  cidUvated  f  Therrfore,  to  thee, 
MX  MoTHzm^  t  dedicate   the  following 

m 

pdges^ 
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^K> J  i  *'..'■   I  t    )•'  s    '"•    •         .  f     *   \      \    ( J  ?■"....■■.'% « 


V't   »  ^  't 


.1  .j;*/ 


to  THE  READER. 


♦'  --■•^.  •.•!;■  *t 


Rbadrr^  if -thou,  art  one  of  those  ^  who 
only  read  to  be  astonished,  and  find  plea->^ 
siire  in. beholding  hum^n- natiiite  depicted' 
in; the  ?niostiie^mBing  .'colours^  penrle  not? 
the  ibllowing .  piges*:  -If  uhou '  feel^sf  lio': 
siLtisfacdon  in'pnrsttingnthed^neatiop«'of  ^ 
naivral-  siens^tionSj  and:  art  insensible  to: 
the  pleasures  of  sympathy^  Jay  dowh  'thia'' 
Yoliluniey  'for  it  is.  a  mere  simple  talef^  iitid, 
to.yoUy  Avould.  appear  tasteless  and  unin-  ' 
t^^esting.    ■     '  i  ■   ^^ 

.  tioea  not  ihis^apostrophy  to  thb  jReadet  > 
deflMhd'an:  apologyi    "Surely  it  does!" 
**-'  B  2  J  have. 


4 
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II  liO-  THB   READBlt. 

I  have,  in  the  first  place,  accused  him  (or, 
at  least,  admitted^  doubt,  which  is  almost 
^ynonymws)    of  finding  pleasure  in  be- 
holditig  His  nature  degraded ;  secondly,  of 
leeling  no  satisfaction  in  seeing  it  in  its 
natural  colours;  and,  lastly,. conceived  hifei 
to  be  incapable  of  sympathy.:  add  to  all 
jthis>  I  haVe  ^ontrivtd  very  ingeniously  to' 
'give  him  tp  understand,  that  the  work  be-»^ 
ifore  hiopL  is  of  a.  ^peridr  descriptiion^  and . 
jthat  b<e  will  there  behold  hitman  ii^tura 
ittclineated.;  with  extraorduuiry  covrectness' 
and  ptirspkacityr^ai)  Mssmnption  be  will-- 
probably  icpntradtct,  before  he  has  per«» 
formed  Half  his  jounif  y  to  jfcfa. 

.  AJ:Iowing  that  h€  is  not  of  a»>  iccilaJble 
di9pQ3iti.oA;»  nor  easify  ofiendie^  yet  mir  > 
doubtedly  he  may  reasonably  acciise'  me  * 
of  coni:eit  iind  self-auffidwncy.:  to  wfakh, 
as  well  as  any:  desire  lo  ijqpc^h.  th#  nea* 

der's 
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td    THB    READER;  iS* 

^r*s  taste  or  judgment,  I  beg  leave  ta- 

H^katd,  "Not  Guilty;"  and  shall   accord 

iid]gly  enier  UJ)on  itiy  defence,  vr hen  I  trus^ 

T)^aU  be  able  to  prove,  that,  if  nbt  en-' 

^tirely    blameless^    nev^ertheless,    the .  very 

t         ..       .      ,      ,  '      ,  ., 

J6|sten$ible  and  important  motive  which  in* 

jssMgatej  19^  will;mo!S<  c€Jetai9iy^)a(0q^i^fi»t 

Ik  'Ifae  tmpdr  of  tkt^t  libtoii  iflck  itopaMial^ 

tience^   as  I   trust  the    cox^tnsdDeslii  jvridi 

«^Mikb  l^aiullr  fixi{Q«it  ^rilliwnlder 

mf  >eifcrnioi»;of '  tfxat^ viam  .tittktA»hrfi|ieiAi^ 

fication  unnecessary.  I  am  .p8c£ci3%  aifiare 
that  no  one  will  calmljT'^ submit  to  the  im- 
putations-1  ^  ifiave  artfully  endeavoured  to 
cast  upon  ^  then?;  and  the  only  possible^ 
nreans  of  proving  thfe  injusticeof-rty  sur- 
mises, is  by^  immediately  proceeding  to ' 
pQcruse  this  work,  which  will  at  once  prove 

nS^  thaf  ^^ 


2V  TO    THE    SRADFR. 

that    my    opinion    was    erroneoua.      B^ 

adopting  this  measure,  my  book  will  get 

read,  which,  but  for  this,  might  probably 

have  been  thrown  aside  at  the  end  of  the 

•     •  '' 

fii^t  chapteK     Surtly  every  judicious'  fea- 

der  will  admit,  that  the  end  to.be  derived 

amply  excuses  the  means  adopted  ta  pro* 

mole  it,  and  will  certainly  acquit  m^  of 

•  .  - 

impertinence  or  se]f*>conceit)  though,  per^ 
hapsi^  they  will  not  allow  me  to  be  equally 

-  I  iwsll  no w^  considering  my  pardoa  seaW 
cd^'iinsiediately  center  upon  the  subject  of 
these  memois^  ^ .: 


« • 


-• 


*    ••  • 


1    .        ■      i*'    ". 


CHAP,  i: 


n  etomtni  son  yvu  gU  appttiti 


A  «hi  place  Im  chicsa«  ■  cht  la  spada^ 

A  chi  la  padia,  a  chi  straai  lid         .'      ' 

'  ■  *  ,"  .    •    ■ 

tihi  wl'iadnn,  a  ttnrno  TaA^   jtiioird;*^ 


■  ■  » 


y^ous.aijp  iqen*a  pttiaukt )  tbteetedc  renown  ^ 
In  ^ds  of  deattu  those  cbuso  the  sacred  gown: 
Some  quit  their  native  for  a  foreign  shore-^ 
Let  those,  that  wish,  unnuinhei'd  realms  explore.  * 


•  • . 


■  ■  .  .  .  .  •; 

vJn  a  delightful  spof/ adjacent '  to   thc^ 
New  Forest,  and  commanding  an  extensive" 
s^a  and  land  prospect;  stood  the  comfort- 
able  mansion -of  Colonel^ Fairfield^ .  Anps^' 

B.4^  cious> 
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cious  lawn  extended  itself  before  the 
house^  skirted  on  one  side  by  a  hangitig 
wood,  and  on  the  other,  at  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  by  the  high  road,  which 

^a?>tp*^Jp  ebw«?4r  Jiy  ^^ck  ^\?kptft^ila 
of  evergreens.  /The  lawn  was  terminatedT 
by  a  winding  river,  partially  concealed  by 
the  trees  which 7>rnai|i^lrWd  its  margin:  in 
various  places,  rustic  bridges  were  thrown  ' 
across,  forming  a^ogij^r^uication  With  the 
opposite  bank. 

The  estate  adjoining  this  spot  was  not 
so  extensive  as  might  b^ '  coVicliid€d,'ti'om 
the  appearance  of  the'E6use  and  pTeasare«« 
grqujj^  It  had,  'fyr  maViy  a^es,;;^^  the 
hereditary  property  of  the  Fairfields,  an 
ancient'  an3  respectable  ^faihilW  in 

course  of  succession,  haq  devQlved  to  Co- 
lonel  ^JS^Mi^^i^^.  /i?ih,^r'.s4eath^  which 
took  place  soon  after  his  son,  who  was  an 
only  pkiWs.MAi  a;<§ifftB<|  tus  i!w«n*y-^t35tv 
yf»^:   WiPfreatheTf  b^  4*^4  ^Srijpf .  bis^i^^; 
fan€^3ri>h^wfp«(?i»irdflricr  F^irfie!ldr^c«i<vQ4r> 

/.   I  ture 


tbe  farterear:of.Ai96bft;  the  €bt«f  MMIy»  «f*i 

Brederic  fcIrmiich-M'  tte  k*s  oPMsHM^.. 
thnr^ondbbefing  ofaw a^iv^ di^DsHieifi.ft^  . 

daw ny 'to>  vegetiMflt  ufion  the  proijueliM^^  ; 
hte  ;€^tate;  he  therefofr^  -dctefttrinlerf  ort 
entering  ^fee^-army^  as-the  prafewbi^jbest  *. 
9U]teJ.totbM  inclinations,  and'  ako^as'  (Ifd  • 
probable^  meati^ofiHtiking  ^mki*'  acqtsatcf ed  •. 
wth  the^"nHinfrers'and»=ciist^fnis  oFtbFeigft  < 
eamltries — ^a^Vgraftificatian  he  -cohM  Tnof  ? 
hivevi»dwl^;;htrfrself  in  entirely  atr^KM  ; 

• 

o%0(»exp^n^y  as  his  ^income  did  tidt  ex-  - 
Med  iK'ie^^htimfred-MpmiAd^^a^eafv^  siJmf  - 
very  inadequate,  tot  tsuppl^rri/g  'fte  eiW-^ 
Tjij^tt^ies'  <>f  a  yoimg^^i^it ;  JiRfe  Fijfcdfc^e,  , 
ttiiO'ivms-  Iibera4i-i«fed^-tt6  ^exQffss^  tin*  : 
f<)odi  of  «oppoi>tii-r>g,  appeareiice^  grea^fe^'  . 
pfirH»j«, .  thatt->iHe.ife&*  a  -right i^'t6i ;  '8fet,»:, 
sli»wge*t»  ito^/  h^*was**8*nsi6**^of^fR!§^c^vrn^  ^ 
wtaktfe^/  and  thfeiifwe  -HstelvH  tcr tfvifii^  \ 


1 0  A .  mumvn's^ioprapsivo. 

alMtmUons  which,  might  b^  likely  to'ini^ 
vplye  t^m  iq  umiecessary  <xpences.  He 
llgd  also  ^inotbet  motive'.for  this  conduct; 
It  was  his  intention,  when  he  had  attained 
tHfr  itge  of  :fite'and-twenty,.  to  seek  ont^an 
ol^pct  worthy  of  his  heart;  and  he  amused 
hi|(^li\  )f  ilh  the  idea,  that  whatever  eco- 
iK>iiiy  he  practised,  was  ior  the  benefit  of 
big  future  progeny.        »  .       . 

».. Accordingly/ be  put  his  plan  into  exe« 
cv|ion ;  leaving  his  estate  in  the  hands  of  a 
crusty  agent,  he  procured  a  commission  .ttr 
a  regiment  under  orders  for  foreign  ser- 
vice, and  immediately  joined  it.  He  con-. 
tinued  abroad  many  years,  and  repeatedly^ 
distinguiiihed  himself  by  bis  superior  abi- 
Ctjes.and  bravery,  which  he  had  varfdw 
oppofCunitieaof  displaying.  *  r 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  he  obtained  the 
raal^  6f  jonajor;  and  a  short  time  after,  niAt 
with  an  estimable  and  aecomplished .  fe^^ 
mak,  such  ^  one  as^  till  theii,  he  had  ku 
vain  spught  for.  Her  father  was  governeijg 
ef  a  small  island  in  the  West  Indies^,  .vfjinito 

Fairfield'ii 


Pkirfield'g  regitnMit  ^  was.  then  -stadoiiecL  - 
>So  objection  wa»  made-^to  his  proposak;  * 
the  lady  waa  pofiSonlesa;  iHit*  thia  ^iras  no^ 
idipeditnen t ;  ^Mf  were  >unitedr.. 

Little  worthy  of  note  occurred  diiriiig'' 
the-  la^s^  ^{>F  five  »years ;  -the  regiment  still  ■ 
cotitinuihg  iii  theuWest  Indias,  occasion'  - 
ally  removing  *(Vo{n  one^island  to  another. 
At  the^end  oPthat  time/  Mit.  Fairfield  pre-  - 
sonted  hdr .  htitband  -with  a  little  girl,  and  a 
therfdlidwing  ^ear  wiih«*anothbr.v  These  > 
even-ts*  sok-rapidl]/!'  succeedihg,  greatly  *  af*"  - 
fected  the- health  of'the-mothefi  who  waii  ^ 
never  aft^r  perfectly!  wcH^  and  during  the  * 
flit  fdlldwfrig -years,'  she^wasrcontinuall)!^' 
subjefct  to  serere  indisppsitton.'? 

'  Fairfield,  then  Colonel^  wasr  obliged;  at^ 
that-  pteridd,"  to  accompany '  his. regimen  t  ti*  ^ 
Ntorth- America.  HtS'itife'i^^^lMl'^not'hiar^ 
of'iateparation  f^bm-^hitir;  ahdrthercfbri,  . 
with* hei#^ tw(^.  littl^'gtrl^^.wen^with  him.'} 
ThtfisUMe'n  change,  frdn> the. moat  debjrn- 
tatklg^^tiiiftale  td  ^He-fsharp^aaperitypf^H  i. 
CihUdia#  itmo^her^/A^  teore «'  lii|in'4h«As 

^?'i  -r   ..  j    ^       mH-  shatteited4 


•J*    I 


# 


e»ift«Mei^-A}  fenf  weekc^  Softer  tlii^  winter 
had  set  ip^  and  four  m^nth^lfipm  her  first, 

TAeifrfwp  Fegrtt  whi^sh  Gplooel  Fair-; 
fi£l4^  .#;^pi8rie<Kr9d[  on  tbis  sad  qccA^ipiij 
ivMJpif  aoiQ^  degree,  ^raetioratcd^  wheH  he 
reflected  uppn  the  a^s^^e^  his.  wife  had\ 
eti^^Tj3i4i  Sot  tht  ilsiAt  G^f^  y^hft^i  and  thpse,^ 

sit^cings  whichr  at:  the  time  he  witne9se4; 
thieaii  g^We  hi;n  tiik^  m<^l  acute  anguisli^  Ho- 
n^^:  considered  as-  a^rs    of  Frovideiice;^- 
tendjng  to^  re^^oncile  him  to  the  loss  o£ 
ODr^  whoj  Jptad  she  been  &iu:h..as  whei>  h^- 
jRrst  beheld  h^r^i  it  would  have,  raqoired. 
tfaf^  |sitEOB!Bps(>,  eirprtS/,of  phiIo^ophy>  and 
c^f  Bd«d.  l€AgM^  of  yew^  t4i.s^fte]>  tJb^  se-  < 
T^yUj!  of  hfci }/i^.  .  ■  M  ;r.-: : 

.1-;  Witt  %qfe:  pa«tiKliI«ri8i[«  :  tij^;  pifQinm*.> 
st{M»ees  ihnjiiQdMUKjelj^:9(icc^t)^)|ng(  Mi^r  Fafivr^* 
field's  Aemm,  not  the  .4ei|iMipfi&;4!li:h$)if\ 
f^lifi%  Mti  tfe©'.  1^'  sighfc  ;of  h«f r  I«9rT^dj,i»tr i 

^     "  with 
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rfrn     ' 
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wUb^Cvery.  potsible-demoxut 
p.ect  aud  aii}ectio;Q*  . 
.  .Colond.  EairfieM  naw  bfihdd.  Jiimsclf^ 
the.fio]ie  g2;Qt£€tjor  of  two  )iclpl^ss«giclsi  th^ 
elc^e&t,  ^t^q^uite  &i&  y.ears^.oU^  th^  othec. 
just  j^yeu     It.. required:  UQ.^^^^t*  4elibera-  . 
tK>P;,at  once.ta.deternrine  hita  on  quitting^ 
tbe'.army,  as.. the  ooly  means  of  enabling., 
hiis*  to  h»\"e  his^  children  constantly^  under  . 
his-  ey^.    :Itt  wa$  his  intentlotn-  tQ  intrust* 
the.supenntej)dance  of  their  education  to- 
some  worXhy  female^  conrrptetent  to  undierr 
taking  so  greai  a  charge;  which  he  trusted- 
he  should  be  able  to  procure,  oa  his  ar-» 
rtftal.  in  England^  vs^hither  ha  purposed,  tp^ 
proce^dj  as.  sg^u :  as  be  had  completed  his,i 
military  arraiqgf  meats.  -^ 

It.was  tru^^  his  cQunlry  \v:;i§y..at  prcsent>^ 
ii^ojLved  in  a.wai|dBd|the  services  of  sg> 

fc«*.Wnv,tq^up|^ri^  the  anny^, 

'   ,.^^W?hp^,V.QriF4%l^^^ 


\ 


tKfee;  iHf"^ sweet  ones?  It' is  //and  Tonl^r. 
who.  am  answerable  ftfr  your  filtare^  hap«-  • 
piness,  your  future  good '  conduct — if  is  . 
mtf  plstee  to  watch'  over  your  education— 
tb  see  that^ifis  condrtctcd  in*  ar- manner  - 
calculsfted  Ito  strengthen  and  'enlarge  your  - 
understand itigsy*  and  fit  ye  for  the  duties-of 
society;  Yes!  I  will 'guard  your,  tender- 
minds  from- being  warped  and  debilitated-* 
by  a  romantic  representation  of 'ideal  sen--* 
sations  and  '  visionary  expectations,  ,  Ye  * 
shSill  bfe  the  pupils  of  Reason/,  and  earljr' 
shall' ye  be  taught  to  obby  her  dictates." 

Such'  were-  the  reflections  of  Oblo'nel  \ 
FSirficld,  and  «urely  every  worthy  parent  f 
Will  confess  them  jiist.  lit -pursuance  .ofT 
thfe  plan  he  had  chalked  out/thc  Ct)loneb* 
obtaiiied^  leave  of  absence;  and  taking  with  ^ 
him  a  female  serradKpibb  had  *lived  withr. 
Mrs.  Fairfield  befbr^RlVmarriage;  aftd  hh  . 
own  t^/ef-d^-clMtffdi^fe^  With  hn  l 

tie  girls,  embarked  fdirfili^iiid.^  A  speedy* 
and  prosperous  voyage*  brought  them  Ta.t 
safety   to  SpiUi^^$s;wheafi*diseq^ba£kifg' 

i     without'i 

t      m 


4r  i^LDrER's^'OrrfrRTKC;  Iff.* 

wfthout  delay",  the  Colonel  ahdhis  fs(mil]r' 
hnmediateI3r  set  out  for  his  estate,  which- 
was  but  a  few  hours  drive  from.  Ports-- 
mouth*. 

Ccrfonel  Fairfiielff  had  written  home  from 
America,  as  soon  as  he  had  decided  on  the 

conduct  he  meant  to  pursue;,  therefore  his 
arrival  Was  not  unexpected.'  The  house 
had  never  been  occupFed  but  by  t\^'o  old" 
servants,  since  the  death-  of  Mh  FairAeld; 
his  son  not  chUsing  to  Ibf  a  stranger  inha- 
bit it,  fearing  some  alterations  mights  be 
made  which  he  should  hot  approve. 

The    most    particular    friend'  Cblbnel 
Fairfield  had,  was  Sir  Francis  Colebrook; 
they  had  been  children  tog^her,  and  edu- 
cated under  the   same  masters,  both   z^ 
Eton  and  at  Oxford ;  and  a  constaB^  cor- 
respondtence  had  b^en  kept  up  between- 
themr  their  estates  joined  each  other;  and' 
it  WM-4a  this  friend  the  Colonel  had  writ- 
teoilo  infbria  him  of  his  intention  €if  re*i 
turning  home. 

''  It  was  about  six  d^ctodc  in  the  evening;"^ 

when 


•  '  •  • 
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vrhea    the  •  carriage  containing:  Colonel ' 
]^irfield'  and.  his  littie*  gjrls,  followed  hyi . 
that  the.  servants-  occupied^   entered   the  • 
avenue   leading   to    the    family  mansion. 
On  Ihe.step^  which.* ascended  to  the.gnind  ^ 
entrance^  the  Colonel  Jjeheld  a.gentlcman  ;: 
standing. in  an  attitude,  of  impatient-  ex- 
pectation, who,  on  a  nearer  view,  be. re-  - 
cognized  .for  his»  muchTesteen>ed:  friend^i 
Sitr..  Francis  Cblebrook,    who  :  repeatedl)g 
kUsing.  his  hand>  demonstrated  his  ;e4ger-f- 
D.ess  to  welcome  him.  f 

If  any  unpleasant  sensations  had'  in^. 
tfuded  on  the  mind  of  Colonel  Fairfipld/. 
they  were  all  dissipated  at  this  sight/.  ^liJKh<('^ 
has  not,  at  s^onoe-  period  of  tjieir  lf\ieS,  Jd%*^' 
gerienced  the.  hear^-warming  emot(io^<o£;' 
l^ein^  welcomed^  by  a  helme^  ^A  IpYJtngl; 
friend.?  .Thgre  are  very  few  ■■  ^el«f|^s>  ;i»[ . 
i}i](opjn|d9,  which  sHrpa^thU.  iJHi  amte^)  • 
iilam'inc4  qquntenane^  pf  a  siniereiriefidii. 

and  regret.-    Never  was  the  justici  of.ithisi': 

ajti/jmi.  .mo»    coual^clyr  «x#Ha>Jifie4r- 

never  r 


*  <  \i 


«ijperienfi04:  in  i  mare  anknatcd  degwe^ 
than  when  Sir  Francis  Colebrook,  extend- 

''My  dear  friend,  how  glad  i'amto.tseef 

rRifj>4?9fjfrilsh9|{jyRg^.0f  h»iHiftiM4  m^niab 
a;«ipr(^s^i:W%  ««f  ii^x^f^'si-  fevT-  mpai^htfe 

c»slji*g  bi?  eyi^ar!ftyft^:si!»d^-r.":Bu>y«i»fe 

-.  ©olQftcI>F«wMd'nQw,  fi>r  the  ty^ttimo;.; 
p^meiv^t^pMirpeAiite  wiioi  had  s^rv^di 
hH.;foth^:  ^itKifniftL^-wabing^  te  be-.tahfem 
iWlieel^Cc  ftaeJv.  .«f  ttwm  Uoldiegf  ai  bw>d  :Qfi 
hM  liMe  gkJfeb  •  :..o  :  v.v 

:  '^  My:  fOoA  orefthn^s  i"  he.fartlaimedi- 
*Vf,fe*g;  p^jrdpi^:  fOiFr  ivQtjiacrficiPg  you  bft*» 

Hagrigiiit^Tbewilctersd  .HM>^*''  r.      ■: 

The''f^^#JlvWi\vSsift*!i  0;vi»r\yhf^kM(l4Mmi 
wHb  t!h^rj;salufeilit.;f»  ift  dspneifling:  ffieir 
t4ip|Hn^mjHfcfofs;tiSt«irA«^;todwilit  enqtfmk' 
'.!       r  urn*. 
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tiins  oir  the  children's  beauty.     The 
lonel  interrupted  them^  by  turning  to  Sir 
Francis; 

"  Colebroofc,*'  he  erriedi  "  these  ^rre  tny* 
Kttle  ones."  • 

Sir  Francis  kissed  them  affectionafely;. 
<^  Pretty  creatures  (""hesiwct;  ^*  l!  have  some 
little  peopte  at  home/  who  are  anxiousT]^' 
expecting^  you;  -and  they  have  got  jRne^ 
iftrafigs/  -rocking* horsesj •  -  skipping-rope^r, 
aiid  'tambourf liesy  al^  waiting  ofily  fot  yd^ 
to  come  and  play  with.-^Upoii  my  wbrd,^ 
Gontiniied  Sir  FranciSj  turning  to  the  Cb-- 
lone],'  ^'  J  believe  Fr^  ^nd' Eti^abeth  haVer 
neither  thought  or  dt^amt  of- afr3F  <lhiiig 
Bi»t^y#urf  arrival;,  sioce  th^y  heaid- yd^^ 
were  coming.  I  shall  only  Jillowyo^'  to* 
remain '  here  Ibiig  'enough'  to  issuis-what' 
orders  are ,  neoesfiary^  when  T  shall  ins&iu' 
tipon  your  df^dompanying  mb  to*  the  <HalI;^ 
and  remaining  there,  until  every  tKihgr 
be#ji more 'oomfortably^ arranged^'*'"  ' 

"You  ara^vcry  kind/?  replied  the  Go^/ 

lonel  J  <'  in^  t  ^all  with  pleasure  avail  > 

'^'-    ::  m^yselfi 


myself  of  your  offer.  I  will  cantJidly  own, 
it  was  my  intention  to  quarter  tny  bratk 
upon  you,  for  a  short  time^  as  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  go  to  town,  in  order  to  resign 
all  farther  claims  to  the  character  of  a 
hero^^nd  all  chance  of  ever  distingtiishing 
myself  sufficiently  to  deserve  that  appella- 
tion/' The  Colonel'  concluded  this  sen- 
fence  with  a  sigh. 

".Were- you  to' serve  for  ever/'  rejoined 
his  friend^  '^  you,  <:ould  not-  more  deserve    • 
that  title  than  you  do  already.     Yon  have 
done  every  thing  a  gallant  soklier  could 
do-^and^  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  act 
of  heroism  you  ever  performed,  was  iri 
the  manner  in  which  you  concluded  your 
campaign,  when  you  unhesitatingly  sdcri^ 
ficed  ydur  long-chA-ished  wishes  for  fame,-^: 
all  your  darling  propensities,  and,  in  the 
vigour  of  your  life,  determined  on  retiring     « 
from    the  world,   to  perform  what  you  > 
thought  your  duty.     Surely  Ibe  conquest 
over  our  inclinations  is  the  "greatest  it  is, 
possible  to  achieve  l**^         -  '     *  -*     v    ^ 

Xhft 
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,,  The  Baranef.  ceased;  but  his  friend  nCK 
mained  sBent  After  a  pause,  Sir  Francis' 
cpntinuecC — "  But  I  believe  the  thirst  for 
glory  isKsptnewhat  like  the  thirst  for  wine; 
|bn  when  it  ha$  been  gratified^  9»\Ti  your 
4;a^  ftc.^  cponpletely  intoxicated,  that  it- 
inakflis  ?  man-. bjind:  to  the  reality.,  and  he 
ijiijok^;  he  cafi  if^yer,  lytya  enough/' 

"  I  should  be  a  happy  ijian^did  T.flle8€rYe 
f^y;jy:9K4*^ayii^  be^a  Wf^ng^    And*  m>W^  -as  T 
j^fii  veryjinpatie^^  to  be^ppsc^ented  to-Xad^ 
CpJehrQ^^  Ivfyi41  go^andciHak^  th6'^eces^- 
sary^arfangQaients;  and  send,  the  eliildren' 
fuid  thfir.  attendant  forward  io  th€i  cafr 
?5ipg«^whiej|^Jsha*'#  noty«^.d^iswis€^       ; 
.^  I'^he-C^lonAl^sobn  returned;  .ai»4'  J^lmg: 
fai&ikji^d  he  wafrreddjf  to  M(M»mpfm)r' binri 

U^l^i which  "Mi^f  Httle  more-  thto:%inilc 

ari:^m»drmmtbQir  way;  tHiiy\disct««rsrt<of 
bafxm^  ttmcift  nod  the  .Cblbrre)  e^ctiaiiiueill 
rr-'^-It  19  now-tvrelyie  yearst  since  iTqpurtted  ■ 
England  thie  last  time*;.bulki£.ew2gi  cme  K 

mttti 


meet  with  is  as  Mtilt  clMnged  M.yoik  tre, 
Colebrook^  I  shall  begin  to  fancy  it  can^ 
not  be  more  thafti  twelve  weeks." 

''  Oh,"  replied   Sir  Francis^  iMighingi 
'^  you  speak  foo  partially !    I  am  quite  h- 
.  steady  dA  fellow  ndw-— and  it  itf  time  I 
should  be^  after  having  been  married  siX' 
years,  and  being  tsith^r  of  tow  <M\dreti/'  " 

"  JBinir  /"  re-echoed  hiii  friend-. 

•*  Yes,  foin-'t  Lady  Cilcbrbok  iis  just' re- 
covered from  "her  aceouchemeitf/^ 

'*  And  hdw  old  is  the  eMfest  ?•*    ^    • 

**  Frank  is  just  nine  years*  6ldf  Bliza^ 
l^elh^  who  is  next  to  him,  seven.  We  lost' 
one,  who  was  a  few  weeks  oM ;  afttf  the 
youngest,  who  has  been  in  existence  Kfflc 
nioTC  than  a'  fnonfb-,  I  Iiatr  raffed  fMe^' 
rfcyafter  the  firiendl  most ^feem."  '. ' 

C^hmel  FairffeM  tnikte  ^  sfurfable  #e)$ly  < 
to  this  kind  compliment,  as'they^asice^iiSetf^ 
the  8fep»  mhidh  -  fed  ib  the-  imgnifl^eMI 
nf«i8io»  of  Sir  Friineis-  CoIfebUMib-  iMiich 
nature  wtA  ^rt  eottUntd  «»>  wnditi^  ^ii<^ ' 
chaotiiif.  •  ■         ..  i:i   v  :i'  ■    . 
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/  The,jCqJoh:el  was  preiSented  to   Ladljr 
Col^bnook  in  the  xAmt  grpdfying  manner/ 
and  welcomed  by  hcr^  as. an  old  and  much-: 
^teemed!  frieqd.     The  children  had  been 
arriji{ed  some  time^  and  she  was  affection^** 
sstely  fgndlipg;  them,  when  the  gentlemen^ 
entered.    The  two  little  Golebrooks  were : 
vieing  with  each  other^^  endeavours  to 
demonstrate    their    sa^action;   and   the 
mujtual  delight  of  the  juvenile  party  soon 
made  it  expedient  that  they  should.  ad^> 
journ   to  the   nursery ;;  for  as  they.got^ 
betteif  ac<luainted>  their  joy  became  'So 
tumult(ious^   that  nothing  else  could  b^' 
attend^  to.     Lady   Colebrook  was  not^ 
onei]9f.:thp$e;mpthiers^  who^wish.tgjjsee  tbe,^ 
attei^ionaf  their  gu^stieqtirely  fugroftf&eclr 
by  their  ^fiildf e^i  I  butiwheqeyeritbe-lHt^-) 
people  bjeqawie  so  noisy/aB  to  preye^llcon^ 
yfiG^iop4frpai:pr<>ceeding  while  they  were  * 
pWWIIfiififefi:S«m:tbfim|Out  of,the  room.     «t 

.<!?!bfr  Qri^P^li  ^peint  a.  most  ilelighlCtilTi 
eveBi9g>  .^  th0  gaftiefyHPf  his  cwgeniaH 
friends.     The  next  morping  he .  paid-x'i'' 

i^T  visit 
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wlMt ItP  hv^hoin'm  d'csSfiiirs,  Mr.  Baily:,  who 
iiad  the  superin tendance  of  his  estate^and' 
jtefiided  in  oise  of  .the  farms  upon  it.  He 
found  every  thing  in'  the  highest  order, 
and  the  accounts'  nvhichMn  Baily  pre- 
fiented;  to  his  inspeotiony  all  perfectly  cori* 
reset.:  ?   :.       ■  ■     -    *. 

Duiriog  hi3  residence ,  abroad;  Colonel 
Fairfield:  had  at  no  time  expended  his  ah- 
nual  Jrioome ;  andjBihce  his  marriage,  had 
Jiyed  ^nti|E!e)y  on .  his;  pay..- ,  By  this  coiisi- 
derate  econQmy»^.  hn  had  i  been  able  to 
amws;  a  sufficient  sti  19  to  provide  com- 
fortably fpr;  bis  cjboghters.'  Mn  Baily'^had; 
for*  the  las»t  ..te^ :  years^  deposited  -  in  the 
Iplifklfyifyf^  ^W^ed  fppajoda  annually ;'  and 
jt^T  .to  kha^.  aiafltiy  hundreds,  at  diflferent 
|i(|if)d4;  the .  interest  oS  the  whole  of  this 
s^mMl^  ite9  bpught  in  to  great  advan-» 
lage;  ianfl  CoLon.el  Fairfield  had  the  satish 
ts^ti^jSir^f  ^ndingj.  dfter ai'ioifiute  investt^: 
fP!|if9j.t|^t:heiWaR  poo^eesed  ofa.sufi&ei'^ 
enqk  /tOc.egable  hint/ to> give;  .each  of  his 
^ngb^m iput^itliouieUid  poundity.  and.  stiil 
J  'iiow  hav^ 
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respectable  boarding-house  at  Knights- 
bridge,  atki  was  most  anxiously  loakin^ 
out  for  a  suitable  situation,  as  the,  cx- 
penceJ^rf  her  pretent  mode  of  living  far 
exceeded  her  limited  income, 
r  The  C61oncl  made  the  necesisary  iniqui- 
rfA, -rt&jiectin^  her'  eoimectiond,  and  the 
causes  which  had  reduced  her  to  her  pre^ 
sent  sta^te:  to'whrch  he  received  the  fol- 
foWinj5  'full-  and  sjftisfactory  answer. 

•"  Mifes  EWioit's  father  had  been  one  of 
the*  weakhie^t  merchants  in  the  metro- 
polis/'  At  ati  advanced  age,  he  married, 
and  his^  wife  expired  in  giving  birth  to 
Lydia,  his  only  child.  From  the  moment 
of  het  birth,  the  fond  father  resolved  to. 
spare  «•«  cxpence  in  perfecting  her  cdti- 
cation ;  he  wibhed  to  see  her  the  most 
learrred'  and  accomplished  of  her  sex  :  she 
was  the  pride,  the  darling  of  his  heart, 
and  hedeli<;hted  in  the  idea,  that^  he  should 
see  her  surpass  all  her  acquaintance.  As 
she  advanced  in  vears,  she  had  masters  for 
alPfiosi  every  thing  which  could  be  taught, 

atid 
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and  being  of  a  persevering  and  studious, 
^sposition,  her  greatest  pleasure  was  m 
perfecting  he.rself  in  every  tiling  she  un^- 
dertook. 

^'  At  the  age  of  twenty,  her  father  beheld 
her  siich  as  his  most  ardent  wishes  would 
have  made  her.  She  accompanied  him,  at 
different  times,  to  France,  Spain,  an(^ 
Italy,  wher«  his  mercantile  concerns  made 
it  necessary  he  should  go.  He  also  un- 
dertook a  voyage  up  the  MccUterranean, 
(  which  her  father  was  desirous  she  should 
perform)*;  and  as  the  ship,  they  sailed  in 
was  his  own  property,  and  it  was  in  time 
of  peace,  he  made  a  point  of  putting  in 
to  all' the  ports,  where  there  was  any  thing 
worthy  6f  observation. 

^^  Shortly" after  their*  return  from  this 
voyage,  Mr.  Elliot  was  persuaded  to  risk  a 
large  sum  on  speculation,  the  zohole  of 
whrich  he  losh  To  make  amends  for  this, 
he  embarked  almost  all  his  property  in  ^ 
tiisihess,  which,  at  the  commencement^^ 
•     •  c  2  every 
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every  one  thought  would  he  the  ceriain 
means  of  amassing  an  immense  fortune^ 
From  unexpected  and  fortuitous  eventSj 
this  also  entirely  failed,  and  he  became^ 
bankrupt;  honourably  resigning  the  whole 
of  his  remaining  property  to  his  cre- 
difors. 

.  *'  This  was  poor  Elliot's  death-blow  !  he 
expired   a*  few  weeks  after^   leaving    bis 

daughter  with  only  thirty  pounds  a-year, 

• 

'  a  legacy  which  bad  been  left  her  by  a 
.relation.  But  Lydia  was  not  friendless; 
her  amiable  disposition  and  cultivated 
undersitanding  had  procured  her  many  ;• 
myself  among  them/'  continued  Mrs.  Law-^ 
rence.  "  I  invited  her  to  my  bouse,  as 
offer  which  she  gratefully  accepted.  On 
h0f  arrival,  she  acquainted  me  with  her 
wishes  to  obtain  a  situation  which  might 
render  her  independant.  At  first,  I  en- 
deavoured to  cambal  hitf  resolution,  as- 
suring  her,  her  society  would  always  be 

•    anxiously  coiirted  by  her  numerous  friends; 

but 
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but  ^e  seon  sHenc^  me,  by  the  unai^ 
'  swerable  argamcnts  she  adduced  in  sup* 
port  of  her  deeermination. 

'^  She  remained  with  me  four  montlis; 
during  which,  she  received  various  appli* 
c»tionSi  but  not  one  which  T,approved  of. 
At  the  end  of  that  period^  she  resolved  oa 
taknig  up  her  abode  at  the  boardings 
house,  (the  mistress  of  which  was  a  friend 
of  her  father's),  aYid  there  to  remain  till 
sh^  covkl  pi^ocpre  what  she  desiced«  No 
|>er9tiasion  could  induce  her  to  alter  her 
ddlerminatton,  as  she  said  she  was  sure  1 
Avould  not  let  her  accept  any  offer  shd 
jDJght  receive,  while  she  continued  under 
jny  protection,  frohi  what,  she  termed;  my 
too  great  anxiety  for  her  welfare.  It  fi 
:only'  a  month  since  sfie  q^Uitted  me."  J 
6hojuld  feel  particularly  happy,  if  'my 
young-  friend  should  have  a  chance  ttfAWl 
tatning  an  asylum  under  your  ro6f,  SiK**  '* 
^'  TSlot ^chance,  but  a  certaintyYiciy  ddrf 
Madam/'  rejoined  Colonel  iPairfi^ld;  ''  th^f 
:^  if  .she  ehuses  it.     After  what  you  havg 

c  3  told 
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told  me^  I  cannot  hesitate  for  a  iiioinaat» 
to  solicit  this;  young  lady  to  take  charge 
of,  what  I  consider,  my  dearest  treasure^ 
I  am  all  impatience  to  complete  this  ari- 
rangenvent." 

Mrs.  Lawrence  presented  the.Cokmel 
with  Miss  Elliot's  direction,  when,  having 
politely  taken  leave,  he  thj*ew  himself  into 
a  hackney-co9ch,  and  proceeded -to  I^nights^ 
bridge.  lie  found  Miss  £lliot  at  home. 
Her  appearance  was  pleasing,  for  althoHgh 
her  lace  was  what,  at  first  sight,  might  be 
denominated  plain,  she  had  an  agreeable 
^expression  in  her  countenance  when  she 
spoke,  which  insensibly  prepossessed  one 
in  her  favour.  She  was  above  the  middle 
beight,  and  her  manners  ^nd  address  ex- 
tetly  what  a. gentlewoman's  ought  te  be. 
.Colonel  Fairfield  immediately  m^de 
liaown  the  purport  of  his  visit.  In  the 
most  deKcate  terms,  he  informed  her,  that, 
Bfbm  the  very  exalted  character  he  had 
fcceived  of  her,  with  which  her  appear- 
ance perfectly  coin.cided,    there   was   no 

one 


one  towhom  I^e ''could^  vith  equal  corvfr- 
dencey  commit  the  management  x>f .  his 
childrenr— a  task,  which  if  he  could  but 
induce  her  to  undertake^  he  should  be  for 
ever  indebted  to  her* 

Miss  Elliot  was  charmed  by  the  Teeling 
method  the  Colonei  had  adopted^  to  oflfer 
her  a  situation^  ivhich  he  well  kn^w  she 
^as  most  anxious  to  procure;  and  she 
j>romised  to  caU  on  Mrs.  Lawrence  the 
next  day,  from  whom,  the  Colonel  in- 
formed her,  she  would  receive  every  in- 
formation relative  to  himself  and  family^ 

1  V 

The  Colonel  took  his  leave,  and  the  next 
day  but  one  he  received  a  note  from  Miss 
EHiot,  informfing  him  she  should  feel  the 
utmost  satisfaction  in  accepting  the  situ- 
ation  he  had  offered  her. 

-All  the  business  which  had  brotirfxt  Co- 
ionel  Fairfield  to  town  being  concluded, 
he  quitted  the  metropolis  a  few  days  iaP» 
ter,  accompanied  by  Miss  Elliot,  in  a  niSft 
Iraveliing  coach,  (which  he  had  procured 

c4  to 
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to  fako  iiit<]^  the  ^o^intry  )j  and  arrived  late 
tifciat  evening  at  Colebrook  Hall. 
^  la*  a  short  time.  Colonel  Fairfield  ajid 
his  femily  were  comfortably  settled  iaft 
Fairfield  Lodge.  Miss  Elliot  was  all  she 
couki  be- wished,  and  not  more  eligible  as 
ati  instructre$^  than  entertaining  as*  a  com- 
panloB. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  intervening  yeare  of 
childhood;,  until  the  pcri'od  when  this  his- 
tory commences;  iat  which  time,  Lavinia- 
(named  alter  her  paternal  grandmother) 
had  attattred  her  eighteenth  year;  and 
Prance?;  (named  after  her  mother)  hjid  just 
past  her  Seventeenth.      / 


!■• 
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Ah  T  who  cati  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  nlitfi  ' 

By  truth  lUttfliW^,  Mid  by^ttue  refioM? 

Colonel  Fairfield  beheld  in  Lavinia,  all 
.^t  he  bad^  in  his  most  enthusiastic  mo^ 
iQcnts,  desired  she  sh^liI  be.  Her  cha- 
jficter  was  precisely  «uch  as  he  expected 
rwQuld  have  been  produced  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  Kaiflbeen  educated.  Her 
natur^y  strong  understanding  would  have 
.{iroke  irresistibly  through  the*  darkest 
clouds  of  ignorance;'  but,  when  enfigM- 
jc^ed,  by  cultivatioUii  enlarge.d  by  liberal 
ihsttuctioiiy  and  tempered  by  discernment, 

©&;>  it 


it  assumed  a  force  and  brilliancy  seldoiti, 
very  seldom,  equalled. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  paint  her  temper 
and  disposition,  after  having  described  het 
'mind:  if  she  had  any  disagreeable  pro^ 
p^nsities,  they  never  discchrerefd  them* 
l^elves;  for  who  can  have  a  strong  unde*r-> 
standing  that  possesses  titft  self-command? 
and  who,  that  7?as  self-command,  wouM 
*evcr  gratify  their  disagreeable  propen- 
sities ? 

Laymia    might   be  denominated   Very 

tall;  she  was  slight,  but  not  thin.     I  wiU 

'ijot  §ay  that  her  coutitenance  had  either  k 

p€fis\\e  or  a  lively  cast,  ^s  that  entii*eljr 

ilepehded  on  the  state  of  her  mind ;  but,  in, 

'iltter  mood,  it' was  intferestingk    1  will  ntft 

sA;^'\vhat  colour  her  eyesw^re;  it  matted 

little  whether  they'be'Sfack,'blue,  or  hazd 

i^thdr  *b^aiity  tter  depends  Upon  the  ex-, 

•J^ressioh  wliich  animates  them,     Wcmay 

"therefore  xohclude,   that ,  Ldvinia's  were 

^efv  beautiful;  for'the  soul  that  beamed  ih- 

•her^^ves  -was  beautiliil  iri  all  hs  forrair/ 

Faiiivy  ' 


.  Fanny  had  as  good  a  heart  as  can  bt 
imagined^  and  a  tolerable  ^are  of  common 
sense;  but ^e  did  not  always  act  as  if  pM- 
sressed  of  the  iaUer.  She  idolized  her  sis- 
ier^  and  looked  upon  her  as  a  paragon  of 
perfection;  ^he-wished  to  be  iike  her^  but 
had  >  neither  power  or-capacity.  to  imitate 
b»r  in  every  thing.  In  ti\e  ^reat  and  ster- 
ling qualities  of  the  hearty  they  vrere 
equals;  .zj^yin  ^person^  they  strongly  re» 
^fiibled  e«ah  Qtber.  . 

X^oTonel  Piftiirfitld  had^  with  justice^  ima^ 
gined^  thtt  ^«coBStant  residence  in  the 
same  r  spot  ^0uld  tend  to  contract  the 
ideae;:  and;:.for  ^hts  reason^  made  an  exr* 
c«il$i<m  .everff  sominer^.vxipt  to  a  ^ateringf* 
|b|aee  ^fftsbionable  resort;  "but  ^fo  someot 
tbei^ctureaquerbeauties^of  bit  native  isle.^ 
Hft  hflidv'tlie:  preceeding  season^  extended 
his  tour  to  Edinburgh;  and  from  thence^to 
IhejrHighlaiodfL:  /By  this  judicious  plan^ 
liHtrir  wer^;2veiVf  few  of  the  curiosatifrs  andt 
b<wtiei:,a£  Gneat  Britain^  .vrhi^cb iuui.  no« 

-  ,01 J  .:c  6.  .been* 
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been  visited  by  hfhiielf  and  d!rifgfalfe»>,  he** 
eompanreet  by  Miss  Elliot. 
'  They  had  spent  three  montfts  in  tfie 
metropolis;  not  to  join  m  fhcgay  rounJ 
of  dissipation^  but  that  the  sisters  might 
receive  the  last  finish  to  titeir  education, 
by  the  attendance  of  masters  eminent  itt 
the  different  branches  they  professed.  They 
visited  a?)  the  public  amusemeht»'and  win- 
ders .of  ihe  great  eiljr,  »  tfc*  '  Col6nei 
thought  it  absolutely  YiectMssdry;  that  9M 
etegast  fiemaTe  shouts  be  snfllctently  m- 
Cfuainted  wtch  these  every-ds^  subjects^  tp. 
enable  them  to  join  ui  the  common  to^xsa^ 
ef  cooKversalionj  sucl^  as  tbr theatre^  openr> 
exhibition,  Ac.;,  and,  indeedj  <m  a*  first 
acqiantanc^  with  a  person,  it  isfo  gentttSt 
to  start  tbeeo  subfeels,  ihM  to  ht  ^ottf. 
ilj^norant.of  them,  must  aliways  giveaA  a]Kp 
peaiance  of  awkward  rostki^.  *      i : 

,  Tbe  winter  subseqtieiit  t4i  -  thettv  rttuMr^ 
from  London,  iavinia  and  Fanny  were  kin» 
lir.odueedl  by  thekr  father,  and  lady  Colc^ 


■« 
'brdok/at  tfie  bfilti-heldatstBeTghboiiring^ 
town>  to  ^kh  ^4iil  the  adjacent  families, 
seson^  Tfaey  wet*e>  as  will:  be  coit^ 
c]uded>  eiHf^BW^y  admired;  and  both  re* 
celved  advantageous  ofiers  of  mrnriage; 
but  4»  thfty  weve  oitly  answered  hf  polite 
demals>  k  is-  unnecessary  to  say  more  of 
the  persons  who-  made  tikem;  Tiie  hearls 
of  the  sisleie  were  both:  perfeefly  at  libeiv 

tf,  at  the  cefieMiii on-  ^  the  season.  > 

...» 

'■- '  The  amiable  di^yosftion  and  reifkied  ac- 
eomplf^ments  of  'Miss  Elliot,  could'  nor 
ftc  witnessed'  wfrtro«t  being  duly  apprc=- 
eiated^  and:  hier -fiaiid  had  long  been  a»^ 
dentfy  aoK<:ite!d  by-  Mm  Wtlliams  (the 
vector  of  the  adjacent  parisb^)^.  a^  -most 
papticular  frvend  ef  Colon ef  Fairfield's, 
and  one  whose  estimable  eharacler  emi- 
nently qiialified  him  te  perform  the  holy , 
function  he  professed;  He  practised  what 
be.  preacbed^.and  the  bfight  example  he 
presented*  to  the  observation  ofi  his  sur- 
rounding itocky  entaUd  him  to  dictate  t<^ 
thesk  tl^  performance  of  Iheir  duty — x, 
. :     .  >  5      '  right 


ri^  which  not  adl  <he  gifts  which  Ihe 
church  has  the  power  of  bestowing,  can 
give  a  man,  while  his  own  conduct  openly 
contradicts  the -doctrine  ke  professes. 

Miss  £lliot  was  not  insensible  to  his 
w<Nth«  and  had  long  .promised,  that  when 
the  education  -of  her  pupils  was  com- 
pleted, she  would  no  longer  delay  com* 
plying  with  Mr.  Wiliiams's  4esire.  She 
accordingly  relinquished  the  «ituation  she 
bad  filled  with  so  much  credit,  and  gave 
her  hand  with  confidence,  while. her.  heart 
assured  her -she  was  building  her  happineiss 
on  a  basis,  whose  foundation  was  the 
siropgest  human  Jilicifg  can  bave^  Jortut: 
•nd.r^igion!  ,  ,,.   ^   ^  ,, 


■  ■ 
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CHAP.  in. 


.  "Sq  fbrorsp  gctcef^l  can  jour  eyes  behold! 

When  Kmtofe  madeliim.  the  destroy *d  the  mwaU. 

..:      .-  « 

OlItAIIDO' FOKlOtO. 

t!oL6NBL  Fah^dd  sincerely  participated  iti 
ihe  happine^  of  hfisYriends;  aild  in  order 
to  denionstrare  liis  salisfaction^  aiid:gratify 
bis  dsoighters,  he  resolved  on  ^vinf(  a  ball 
and  supper.  Sir 'Francis  'Colebrook'a  fa- 
mily were  the  first  acquainted  with  the 
projected  entertainment,  and  Miss  Cole* 
brook  assisted  the  sistei^  in. making  deco- 
fations  nnfl  faiitastic -opoamentSj  fcNr  the 
ball-room^  sApper,  &c. 
'Mr.  Cc^brook  .  ( the  ^eldest  son  •  of .  Sir 

Francis) 
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Francis)  was  just  returned  from  the  Uni- 
versity ;  he  was  the  juvenile  portrait  of  hia^ 
&ther^  both  in  mind  and  person,  in  whom 
a  handsomje*  and  elegant  exterior  were  tt- 
just  representation  of  his.  more  estimable 
qualities.     The  animated  disposition  and*' 
ingenuous  temper  of  young  Colebrook, 
rendered  him  a  delightfuF  addition  to  alP 
societies.     He  was  particularly  active  in 
assisting  the  young  liadies  in  their  inge- 
nious worK;  but  they  positively  asserted^ 
that  he  did  a  great  deal  of  miscfiief;  and* 
Fanny  threatened  to  expe}  him  entirely, 
if  he  did'  not  sit  dovn  qufetly  with  ki^^ 
bands  before  him.     He  acousedf  theea  o$ 
icigratitude/fD  s)%btt»g'  his  offered  seiP 
vices;  but  the  majority  %eii!ig  agaiBel.)ik!lM 
tie  was.  obliged  to  comply ,  on  pejot  «r  e9? 
eomntunication: 

•^  -Cohmel  FairflelS  bad  ireeeived  leftett- 
ftom  soine  particiifcr  friend^  recotmoMBd^ 
hifi  to  hk  notice  tKe  field  officers  of.  l;^ 
inarching  regiment^  that  bad  lately  ^anm^ 
a»  bis  nei^hbMiibeocL  Tkiftba|^«ed>|la^' 
'  •  ticukrl^i^ 


ticularly  apmpos;  and  as  officers  are  gene- 
rail^  allowed  to  be  a  great  ornament  to  a 

r 

ball-room.  Colonel  Farrfield  sent  an  invi- 
fation  to  tbe  corps.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  add,  it  was  eagerly  accepted. 

I  do  not  mean  to  enlarge  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  apartments,  and  approach 
to  Fairfield  Lodge,  on  the  festWe  night,  or 
swell  this  volume  with  an  unnecessary  dis- 
play of  festooned  flowers,  artificfal  cas- 
cades, Yolcanos/ transparencies,  emblematic 
devices.  Sec.  &c.  &c.;  for  I  am  aware,  that 
the  utmost  powers  of  description  have 
been  exhausted,  in  depicting  similar  scenes. 
1  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  sajr- 
ing,  que  tofit  etoit  comtne  ^a  doit  ette;  and 
that  the  guests  unirersall)r  expressed  their 
Bsfomshment  at  the  lAgentuty  of  the  per- 
formances. But  Ida  hot  meah  ta  adduce 
the  foririSrf  as  a  proof  of  the  latter.  For 
^bmiA(m  ^'jiMi(lftene»  wbcfld  hare?  eompdlUd 
*  them  to  be  aH  astdnrsbment,  e>reh  if  they 
liad  ^eeii  the  same  things  a  thpul^and  times 

before.    * '      '  ». 

Bjr 
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By  nine  o'-clock,  all  the  families  invited 
were  assembled  at  Fairfield  Lodge,  fo'vi- 
nia^  Fanny^  and  young  Colebrook>  were 
seated  on  a  sofa«  anxiously  expecting  tiie 
music  to  strike  up.. 

"  Oh/'  cried  Fanny,  "  I  wish  the  officers 
would  come  !  we  cannot  begin  dancing 
without  them — they  always  make  it  so 
late." 

Scarcely  had  she  concluded^  when  the 
door  flew  open,  and  "  Colonel  Howarcl, 
^nd  the  OfBcers  of  the  -  Regiment" 

were  announced.  An  elderly  gentleman 
advanced  up  the  room,  followed  by  up 
wards  of  twenty  more,  whose  exterior,  at 
least,  bore  a  most  i)rilliaut  appearance; 
ifae  rich  golcji  lace  and  epaulets  rendering 
conspicuous  many,  who,'but  for  this,  mij;l)l 
{):obably  have  passed;  for  ever  unob** 
served.    ^ 

Fanny  pushed  her  sister  with  her  elbow;' 
X)bserving,  at  the  same  time,   that  there 
were   some    decent-looking  men   among 
them — "  Look,"  she  cried^  '^  at  that  one  in 

the 


the^ligbt-infafftry  dress  !^  He  is  apparently 
a  vefy  d«^ing  fellow,  is  lie  not  ?" 
.  Ipdvinia .hesitatingly  answered — '*  Y-c-s/* 

. "  Yes  !*'  re-echoed  her  sister,  "  why,  you 
are  not  looking  at  the  one  I  mean  ! '' 
.    '^  WhQ  ?  where  ?  ^hich  did  you  mean  ?'* 
interrogated    Lavijoii,  suddenly  recalling 
her  attention,  r        - 

Panny  regarded  her  with  surprise,  as  she 
exclaiaied — *'  Why,  Lavinia!  what  are  you 
thinking  cff  ?  ^  fancy  some  one  else  has  at- 
tracted your  notice:  come,  tell  me  which 
it  is?'' 

**  You  are  right/'  retamed  :Lavrnia ;  ''  I 
was  observing  that  gentleman  next  to  the 
Colonel:  how  elegantly  he  presents  him* 
self!  how  completely  the  man  of  ton  his 
ai^earanca -bespeaks  him  !" 

^r  I  perfectly  agree  with  you," .  said 
Fanny:  ''  his  6gure  is  certainly  most 
sqiking,  and  his  face,  at  this  distance,  ex* 
cessively  handsoofie."  • . 
..  Jn.a  few  ipinutes,  their  father  approach^^ 
ed   tbenijt  folioj^jed  :  bj  ColoneH^  Howard, 

^nd 
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^nd  the  gentleman  whose  exterior  had  pre^ 
possessed  them  so  mucb  ia  hk  fa^oor. 
After  presenting  the  former  to  the  sisters. 
Colonel  Fairffcld^  fuming  to  the  ktfCex, 
said — ''  Major  -  Berreslor^,  my  daugiltei^ 
I  had  once  the  pleasure  of  being  acqiuiintl 
ed  with  yoiir  father,,  a-nd  I  feel  gratef^]. to 
fortune,  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  of 
cultivating  a  friendship  with  his  son/' 

"  My  dear  Colonel/'  cried  Major  Ber- 
resford,  with  the  most  animated  gesture^ 
^'  I  have  an  intuitive  aflfeetion  for  dil  bro* 
ther  soldiers;  and  I  never  felt  so  proud  of 
my  profession  as  I  do  at  this  lYKMnent,  as 
it  enables  me  to' claim  a- species  of  affinity 
to  one,  whose  vatoutr  has  immoi^triiced  tm 
name  for  ever/'  ■    . . . 

Colonel  Fairfield's  only  repty  to  thii 
spirited  compKment  Was  a  smile,  and  shake 
of  the  head,  as  he  quitted  them  to  attend 
to  -the  rest  of  his  guests.  Major  Berret^ 
ford  entered  into  conversation  with  F»nf^ 
and  Colebrook ;  Colonel  Howard  having 
{danted  himself  next  Lavinia^  to  whom  he 

vsa> 


Vfa  szying  cMl  ihtugi,  a  la  fafon  de  In 
vielle  court!  He  requestec)  her  hand  for  the 
first  set,  which  she  accepted ;  and  the 
dancers  being  now  summoned  to  iheir 
places^  she  immediately  stood  up. 

Maj^r  JSerresfoid  solicited  Faaiiy  to  ho« 
hour  him«  but  she  was  engaged  to  Coler 
brook.  At  this  moinen^  Colonel  Fairfield 
advanced^  ^nd  begged  leave  to  introduce 
the  Major  to  Lady  Colebrook,  (who  had 
not  given  up  dancij^  on  particular  occa-i 
sions)^  and  he  wished  to  recommend  his 
young  friend  to  the  notice  of  aU  those  be 
most  esteemed. 

M^.  Williams  t>petied  the  ball  ivith  Co* 
lone]  Fairteld;  and  l^y  were  followed  by 
twenty  couples^  whose  animated  appear*'' 
ance  cemplefeiy  accorded  With  the  hila^- 
rity  of  Ihe  scene.  There  were  many  goody 
4ind  some  elegant  dancers* among  the  com-: 
pany>  eacti  of  whomr  received  their  due 
oieed  of  praJse  from  tJie  spectators;  but 
they  were  sopn  forgot^  wiieo  the  striking 
£gure    of   Major   Berresfard|»  irresisiibly 

commanding 
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commanding  adftiiration^  was  beheld  moT^ 
ing  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance.  * 

It  is  generally  observed,  that '^  fall  peo- 
pTe  do  not  dance  *so  well  ^  those  of  a 
middle  si«e;"'  but  the  "Major  contradicted 
this  axiom,  for,  although  he  Was  full  six 
feet  high,  had  the  representation  oT  peK 
feci  elegance  been  personated,  it  could  not 
have  been  more  accurately  designed.  The 
beauty  of  his  dancing  did  not  consist  in 
making  a  variety  of  hornpipe  steps^  ac- 
companied by  absurd  'antics,  or  affected 
attitudes,  nor  in  cutting  capers  like  a  rope^ 
dancer;  by  the  easy,  unconstrained  move^ 
ments  of  his  arins  and  body^  one  might 
have  imagined  that  he  was  merely  keepilig 
time  with  the  musie;  but,  on  obseirviri^ 
his  feet«  you  beheld  him  making  the  ildbdf 
difficult  and  active  steps,  without  api^earirig 
to  be  conscious  of  it. 

Many  of  the  ladies  openly  declared  their 
disapprobation  of  a  married  lady's  mono- 
polizing the  best  partner  in  the  room,  and 
requested  the  sisters  to    introduce   them 

to 
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to  the  elegant  Major.  The  second  ser» 
Lavinia  danced  with  young  Colebrook,  and- 
F^nny  was  thi  envied  partner  of  Major 
Berresford. 

At  the  concTusron  •  of  this  set,  supper 
was  announced. '  Major  Berresford  divided 
the  sisters,  as  'they  were  arranging  them- 
selves* at  tK^  festive  board;  his  brilliant 
sallies^  and  the  depth  of  penetration  which 
his  observations  on  the  surrounding  com- 
pany discovered,  confirmed  the  hfgh  opi- 
nion the  ydlirig  ladies  had  formed  of  him. 

.  After  supper,  the  party  returned  to  the 
ball-room,  and  the  dance  was  re-opened  by 
Major  Berresford  and  Lavinia,  and  never 
was  that  elegant  exercise  displayed  to 
greater 'advantage  l^y  man  or  woman.  The 
ball  concludcdwith  still  greater  spirit  than 
it  commenced;  and,  at  five  .o'clock  in  the 
morning',  the  company  partook  of  a  com- 
fortable breakfast.  Colonel  Fairfield  think- 
ing it '*higMy  necessary,  after  dancing  so 
many  hoiirs. .  By  six-,  the  party  were  dis- 
persed, all  excepting  the  Colebrook  fa-: 
•    *^  niilv, 
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mily/ who  were,  for  that  night,  inmates  it 
Fairfield. 

Fortunately,  the  sisters  reposed  in  se- 
parate apartments^  or  most  probfably  they 
would  have  been  deprived  of  sleep;  for 
each  had  so  much  to  say^  (as  is  generally 
the  case  after  similar  entertainments )j  that 
the  hours  which  were  devoted  to  rest 
would  most  assuredly  have  been  spent  in. 
conversation.  As  it  was,  they  enjoyed 
sound  and  uninterrupted  repose,  and  liad 
the  gratification  of  retracing  in  their  dr^ms, 
the  happiness  of  the  preceeding  hours. 

By  twelve  o'clock,  the  party  at  Fairfield 
were  all  assembled  round  the  breakfast- 
table;  this  was  not  the  least  pleasurable 
part  of  the  business  •n<l  the  thousand 
things  which  every  one  had  to  say,  pro- 
longed the  meal  to  an  unusual  length. 
The  repast  concluded.  Sir  Francis  and  Lady 
Colebrook  returned  home,  (as  was  their 
previous  intention  ) ;  their  son  and  daugh- 
ter were  to  remain  a  few  days  longer  at 
Fairfield. 

A  walk 
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A  walk  wa$  proposed  by  the  young  peo-^ 
pie,  pour  sedelasser,  and  they  set  out  upoa 
a  ramble  through  the  adjacent  wood. 
;  It  had  been  the  fervent  wish  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Colebrook  and  Colonel  Fairfield,  even 
from  the  birth  of  their  children,  that  a 
union   of  the   families  might   take   place 

'  through  their  meaus  :  both  agreed  to  leave 
the  business  to  chance.  It  is  true,  as  the 
character   of  I^avinia  unfolded   itself,   Sir 

-Francis  felt  that  he  should  prefer  her  for 
bis  daughter;  but  he  was  not  blind  to  the 
merits  of  her  sister,  and  therefore  never 
attempted  to  influence  his  son  in  favour  of 
one  more  than  the  other « 

Since  his  return  from  college,  youna 
Colebrook  had  been  a^lmost  a  constant  iu- 
xnate  at  Fairfield;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
night  of  the  ball,  that  the  fathers  had  bee.u 
«ble  t9  ascertain  the  object  of  his  prefer- 
ence. His  undisguised  attention  to  Fanny 
.on.  that  evening,  and  his  uneasiness^  when 

•  be  ojjserved  he^'  appear  pleased  with  the 
assjiduities-of.oXher  men,  at  once  discovered 
.:.  vp£i  I.  p  the 
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the  state  of  his  heart.  Whether  the  lady 
felt  a  reciprpcafl  sensatron,  was  yet  to  Ue. 
developed,  as  all  the  penetration  of  thte 
sjigacious  elders  had  not  been  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  ascertain  thi:(  important 
point. 

Young  Colebrook,  on  beholding  2»/7t€- 
nUt,  had  experienced  the  highest  degree  4f 
admiration  and  respect  for  her,  an  emo- 
tion which  was  confirmed  and  strengthened 
on  a  farther  acquaintance;  but  he  fett 
that  he  was  not  the  being  who  w»  all-suf- 
ficient to  constitute  her  happiness;  he  felt 
a  consciousness  o{  her  superiority — a  sen- 
sation whichj  among  the  male  part  of  the 
creation,  admits  rarely  of  the  existence  of 
a  more  tender  sentiment. 

In  Fanny,  Colebrook  beheld  a  conge- 
nial spirit;  she  was  neither  ?77or^  nor  less 
than  himself;  and  he  fully  persuaded  him- 
self that  she  was  necessary  to  his  happiness. 
He  consulted  his  father  upon  the  subject, 
who  assured  him,  that  both  in  ColoTiel 
Fairfield  and  himself,  he  would  find  sincere 

supporters; 
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supporters;  but  advised .  him  to  ascertain 
the  sentiments  of  tlie  young  lady^  before 
he  solicited  the  interference  of  her  father, 
as  he  ¥ms  certain  that  by  him  no  objection 
would  be  ofl^red.  Frank  Colebrook  per- 
fectly coincided  in  his  father's  opinion, 
-and  determined  to  act  accordingly*  This 
conversation  took  place  the  morning  sub^ 
sequent  to  the  baU,  when  Sir  Francis  and 
his  son,  having  risen  earlier  than  the  rest 
of  the  party,  accidentally  encountered,  as 
they  were  taking  a  stroll  before .  break- 
fast. 


D  2  CHAP, 
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all  the  effect  that  was  intended^  upon,  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

He  replied^  in  a  mortified  fone-^*'  I  do 
Aot  doubt  you  in  the  leastj  Miss  Fanny/' 

In  the  preceeding  part  of  their  \9ulk, 
poor  Colebrook  had  conceived  himself  the 
happiest  man  existing.  While  laughing 
and  playing  with  Fanny,  he  had  persuaded 
himself  he  could  trace  a  responsive  affec- 
tion in  her  behaviour;  but  this  unfortu- 
nate dialogue  put  all  his  dreams  of  felicity 
to  flight  Nathing  hurt  him  so  much  as 
her  formal  address  of  Mr.  Colebrook;  as 
they  always  called  each  other  by  their 
Christian  name«,  without  attaching  either 
JlJiss  or  JUr.  This  was  the  first  difference 
which  had  occurred  between  them ;  and 
he  attended  the  ladies  into  the  house>  in  a 
more  unhappy  state  of  mind  than  he  had 
ever  before  experienced. 

They  found  Colonel  Howard  and  Major 
Berresford  engaged  in  a  conversation  with 
Colonel  Fairfield,  which  was  equally  inte- 
resting to  each  of  the  trio;  in  which  they 

were 
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\vtre  canvassing  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  various  military  characters^  and  inge* 
niously  demonstrating  the  reasons^  why 
they  did  or  did  not  succeed  in  the  different 
situations  in  which  they  had  been  placed. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  ladies^  the  sub- 
ject was,  qf  course,  dropt,  as  these  gentle- 
men were  aU  too  well  bred,  to  continue  a 
conversation  in  which  each  of  the  j)arty 
could  not  bear  a  part.  The  customary 
compliments  oyer,  a  lively  and  general 
intercourse  was  kept  up  for  some  time; 
but  was  at  length  interrupted  by  Colonel 
Fairfield's^  exclaiming^  in  a  tone  of  sur«« 
prise,  as  he  regarded  Cofebrook — ''  Why, 
Frank  \  what  is  the  matter  ?  I  am  afraid 
the  fatigues  of  last  night  were  too  much 
for  you — you  look  quite  knocked-up  !" 
,..t'Oh,  by  noi  means!"  returned  Cole- 
brook,  "I  never  was  better  in  my  life; 
but  I  have  just  recollected  something,  that 
makes  it  necessary  that  I  should  return 
home  immediately." 

*'  Well^^^  cried  the  Colonel,  ''  you  have 

B  4  plenty 
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plenty  of  time  to  go  and  return  again  l>e* 
fore  the  evening/' 

'^  That  will  not  be  in  my  power:  the 
business  which  calls  me  aWay,  will  pre- 
vent mv  returninj!:  for  sofne  davs.** 

''  Heyday!"  exclaimed  the  Colontl, 
laughing,  "  this  is  extraordinary  indieed ! 
tliat  business  of  such  importmice  should 
have  escaped  your  memory." 

Frank  looked  sillv,  and  muttered  sbme^ 
<hing  about  his  father's  expecting  hihn. 

"Come,  come,  Frank!''  cried  the  Co-^ 

■ 

Tonel,  **^  this  is  only  some  nonsense  you 
have  taken  into  your  head.  I  suppose  the 
girls  have  affronted  you,  or  something  of 
equal  consequence — so  TshaH  insist  on  your 
remaining  where  you  are.'* 

Golebrook  reddened  excessively,  as  h^ 
assured  Colonel  Fairfield  that  he  was 
never  more  mistaken  ;  but  added,  he  would 
relinquish  liis  project  of  returning  home 
Ihat  day,  which  he  hoped  would  convince 
ithe  Colonel  he  was  not  offended. 

ft 

During  this  short  dialogue^  Fanny  ap-* 

peared 
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peared  to  be  totally  engrossed  in  convei> 
sation  with  Major  Berresford.  Colonel 
'Fairfield  told  his  military  friends^  he  should 
insist  on  their  dining  with  him^  provided 
ihey  were  nert  pre-engaged.  The  gentle- 
men objected  on  account  -of  their  dress, 
%vhich  they  had  not  changed  since  the 
morning,  when  they  had  attended  the  re- 
-giment  on  aHeld-day  :  1he  place  of  exer- 
cise being  situated  between  Fairfield  and 
Tthe  town  where  they  were  quartered,  they 
had  left  the  commandto  an  inferior  officer, 
'stnd  repaired  to  the  Lodge,  immediately  on 

*  the  conclusion  of  the  manoeuvres. 

•  •  Colonel  Fairfield  would  admit  of  no  ex* 
•€usey  ahd  the  •grnilemen  felt  happy  in 
hdn/in^  th'eir  o'bjectidnN  overcome.  Every 
^ne  wos  pleased  with  this  arrangement  but 
-Colebronk,  who  sincerely  wished  that  the 
Major  had  had  an  indispertsable  engagement. 

*The  ladies  retired  to  change  their  dress; 

'and  Colonel  Howard  and  Major  Berresfortl 

-Wjere  ushered  into  Colonel  Fairfield's  dre&- 

B  5        **:  sing- 
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sing-room^  to  repair  the  damages   com^ 
mitted  on  their  powder  and  pbmkliini. 

At  dinner^  harmony  and  conviviality 
reigned  in  every  heart  but  Colebrook% 
wbo. appeared  lost  in  thought.  When  the 
ladies  withdrew  to  tlie  drawing-room,  mu- 
sic was  proposed  by  Lavinia,  who>  with 
Miss  Colebrook,  was  singing  a-^diyet,  while 
Tanny  reclined  on  a  sofa  at  a  distance, 
when  Major  Berresfoid  entered  the  room, 
exclaiming,  in  an  animated  tone,  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  withstand  the  temp- 
tation to  join  them^  when  the  sound  of 
their  voices  reached  his  ear.  Scarcely  had 
he  concluded  these  words,  when  the  door  . 
ire- opened^  and  Colebrook  appeared,  who, 
ihoirgh  his  aspect  bespoke  him  in  no  veiry 
Tiarmoniotts  humour,  protested  that  wine 
liad  no  charms  for  him,  when  put  tn<com<- 
petition  with  musfc. 

•^  The  Major  entreated  the  ladies  to  repeat 
the  duet  they  were  singing  when  he  inters 
rupted  them;  they  immediately  complied^ 
Serresibrd  threw  himself  on  the  sofa  by 
5  Fanny, 
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T'anny^  who  was  amusing  herself  with  pick- 
ing a  beautiful,  rose  in  pieces.  The  Major, 
in  a  low  voice,  said — ''  As  it  is  the  sol- 
^ier^  province  to  protect  oppressed  in- 
nocence, I  shall  certainly  rescue  that  un- 
fortunate rose  from  the  miserable  fate  you 
have  condemned  it  to." 

With  these  words,  he,  with  a  ludicrous 
air  of  gallantry,  took  the  rose  (which  she 
allowed  him  to*do),  and  placed  it  in  his 
bosom.  He  then  quitted  his  seat,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  piano,  where  his  attention 
was  whoHy  engaged  till  the  conclusion  of 
the  song.  Colebrook  was,  during  this 
time,  standing  near  the  instrument,  with 
his  back  against  the  wall,  apparently  un- 
-conscious  of  what  was  passing. 

Lavinitk  now  begged  Major  Berresford 
•to  join  them  in  a^rio:  he  instantly  com-' 
plied,  and  convinced  iiis  auditors,  that  he 
was  no  less  a  proficient  in  the  science  o£ 
music,  than  he  was  in  the  minor  accom-- 
plishqient  of  dancing.  After  singing  se* 
veral  ^songjSj^  ia  which  Fannj  also  joined^. 

s  ^  Lavinia 
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Lavinia  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
tniisic-book,  in  search  of  a  lesson  which 
the  Maior  Had  requested  she  would  play. 
She  *o1)sefved  that  "  there  was  a  charming 
a'ccofnpaniment  for  the  fhite  attached,** 
and  requested  CoIeTjrook  would  play  it 
wfth  Tier.  Colebrook  resolutely  declined> 
t)bserving,  it  was  too  diffieuh  fot  him  to 
atferiipt. 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  coritrjtdict  yoli/'  cried 
La'vihia ;  "  "but  we  ^we  played  ft  together 
repeaitedly.''* 

•  "1  am  not  in  the  humdiit  fw  playing 
tio^pv/^  returned  Colebrook,  with  assumed 
tang  froid:  '-  indeed,  I  am  not  very  well.^ 

The  Mijor  regretted  his  not  having  his 
'Ante,  and  said  he  should  certainly  bring  k 
\vith  him,  the  next  time  he  had  ihe  ho^ 
irdur  of  visiting  Fairfield.   . 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Lavinia,  "Ihatt  need 
»tiOt  prevent  our  halving  the  pleasure  <rf 
hearing  you  *now,  for  htere  is  Mr.  Cole^ 
In^Qok's  fliftej^'  searching  for  it  under  the 
"vtusic  wbidi  was  -scattered  a4}OiHi. 

M 
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•At  these  words,  Colebrook  stepped  for- 
ward>  and  as  Lavinia  was  presenting  the 
flute  to  Major  Berresford,  he  took  it  from 
her,  ui>der  pretence  of  setting  it  right, 
obs^ving,' that  it  was  extremely  out  of 
order,  and  not  fit  to  be  played  upon.  Af- 
ter screwing-and  unscrewing  it  half  a*dozen 
times,  he,  as  if  trying  it,  played  over  the 
prelude  to  the  lesson;  then  motioning  to 
Lavinia,  be  said — ''  Come,  begin.*'  She 
acquiesced,  .riiough  by  no  means  pleased 
wffth  his  behaviour.  He  accompanfed  her 
'throughout  the  lesson,  and  Lavinia  thought 
iihe  had  never  heard  him  play  it  so  bad.*. 

Whreti  fhey  had  concluded,  Berresford 
expressed  bis  -satisfaction,  and  Lavinia 
liofped  (though  she  thougbt  it  almost  im- 
possible) that  he  had  not  remarked  the 
excessive  rudeness  of  young  Colebrook'^ 
isonduct,  who>  the  moment  be  had  ceased 
^Is^ying,  very  -composedly  took  the  "flute 
rompFetely  to  pieces,  and  put  it  in  his 
jpocket^  wob8eFviq£>  ihat  it  wanted  repair- 
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ing,  and  most  be  cleaned^  before  it  cmil^ 
be  played  on  again. 

Lavinia,  as  this  speech  canght  her  ear, 
feh  her  colour  increase  to  an  unusual  gloWj 
and  rising  from  the  piano,  (he  quitted  ih^ 
room;  , but  returned  alnio^  jmttie^iately, 
'with  her  father's  flute>  and  presenting  it  ta 
Berresford,  ^ith  an  enchanting,  smile^  sh^ 
exclaimed — "  Now,  Major  Berresford,  wiH 
you  oblige  us  so  much  as  to  try  this  in- 
strument? I  shall  not  feel  satisHed  till  t 
have  the  pleasure  vof  hearing  j/ou  perr 
form/* 

^Ih  the  utmost  urbanity,  the  Major 
complied,  and  they  recommenced  this  de- 
lightful recreation,  occasionally  substitut-^ 
ing  the  harp  for  the  piano^  =x>r  aH  together 
'Combining  to  increase  the  harmony;  The 
tnoment  Major  Berresford  commeojced  \m 
part,  Colebrodk  stro4led  ^D\yards  an  opea 
window,  which  reached  lo  the  gacound,  4ittd^ 
'  leaning  against  the  fram«,  fur  a  few  opmh 
ccienis  he  remaiaed  irr^uilute,.  when   he 

isuddenJy 
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-suddenly  stepped  out  upon  the  lawn^  and 
disappeared. 

Tea  being  announced,  the  veterans,  \vho 
liad  been  enjoying  the  delight  of  talking 
over  their  battles,  joined  the  young  party. 
Colonel  Fairfield  enquired  for  Colebrook: 
Lavrnia  answered,  that  she  supposed  he 
fiad  taken  a  long  walk,  tis  he  had  quitted 
^hem  isome  time.  Colonel  Fairfield  ob- 
served, if  was  very  unusual  with  him  to 
'quit  so  agreeable  a  party,  and  added — '^  I 
don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
1)oy  to  day — he  ha^  not  been  himself  since 
the  morniing/'    ^ 

At  an  early  hour,  Colonel  Howard  pro- 
posed returning  home,  and  was  feebly  se- 
.'conded  by  the  Major. 

''  I  should  not  allow  you  to  lea^^  u«  so 
soon,"  said  Colonel  Fairfield;  "but  I  in- 
tend to  send  the  girls  early  to  bed,  i>n  or- 
*der  that  they  «iay  T^ecover  the  fatigues  of 
Jast  night;  but,  in  figure,  you  mui>t  never 
'propose  leaving  us  T)efore  supper.  ?  trust 
•you  wiH  not  be  long  in  Tepeatinig  yoiwr 

visit. 
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visits  as  I  shall,  at  all  titnes^  be  most  happjr 
to  see  you  both." 

The  gentlemen  expressed  their  obliga- 
tion to  the  Colonel  for  his  polite  hospi- 
tality, and  soon  -after  took  their  leave. 

A  light  collation  being  spread^  Colonol 
^airfield  and  the  ladies  surrounded  the 
^able:  still  Colebroqk  did  not  appear.  The 
Colonel  again  expressed  his  ^astonishment 
not.  unaGcompanied  with  uneasiness,  a 
sensation  in  which  Miss  Colebrook  parti- 
xipated. 

*'  Perhaps,'*  said  he,  ''he  is  gone  home-; 
and  yet  I  think  he  would  hardly  treat  us 
so  cavalierly,  as.  to  abscond  without  men- 
ii^oning  1iisij;itenlJon  to  any  one." 

Scarcelv   had  he   uttered -these  words, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Colebrook *en-    . 
tored. 

*'  Where  have  you  been,.'trwaflt  ?"  cried 
^the  Colonel;  ''  we  were  all  arlarmed  about 
jou." 

''  Not  «//,  I  fancy,"  muttered  Colebrook, 
as  he  approached  4he  sideboard^  and  taking 

a  chamber' 
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a   'thirmt)er-cand}estick^    returned    to   the 
dooh 

"Will  you  not  talce  somethings  Frank?" 
said  the  Colonel:  ^^  I  «m  afraid  you  aire  not 
well/' 

f^  I  thank  you.  Sir:  i  have  taken  a  long 
fizlky  and  am  not  inclined  to  eat.  Good- 
night!" 

•  The  gOod-night  wias  not  addressed  to 
any  particular  person.  He  quitted  the 
apartment  without  farther  opposition.  The 
Oolonel  laughed,  as  he  exclaimed — "  This 
is  the  firW  time  I  ever  hc»a«i  that  a  long 
walk  took  away  the  appetite.  1  hope  a 
hfght^s  rest  will  restore  poor  Frank  to  his 
tisual  spirits :  he  is  a  great  favourite  of 
mine,  and  I  don"^  like  to  we  him  tor- 
xrtented/* 

Colonel  Fairfield  had  too  much  pene- 
tration, not  to  perceive  that  Fanny^  con- 
duct had  displeased  Colebrook;  he  knew 
tiot  in  what  particular,  but  he  suspected 
die  had  been  flirting  with  Major  Berres* 
Ibrd. 

Miss 
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Miss  Colebrook  now  retiring,  left  the 
father  and  daughters  to  themselves.  Co- 
lonel Fairfield  had  purposely  awaited  this 
opportunity,  as  he  wished,  like  a  wise  aiid 
prudent  parent,  to  put  his  children  oo 
their  guard  against  precipitating  them- 
selves into  situations  which  might  prodiice 
unhappiness.  In  order  to  introduce  the 
subject,  he  observed — "  I  think  I  never 
beheld  a  young  man  so  highly  gifted,  both 
by  nature  and  education,  as  Majoc^Berret* 
ford.  From  what  I  have,  observed;  I  haVO 
formed  the  most  elevated  opinioin  pf  \kitxi9 
though  I  do  not  pretend  to  ikdde  upoa  SQ 
short  an  acquaintance.  I  knew  h^s  ff^thef 
when  we  were  both  young  men;  h^  was  % 
fine  youth,  but  by  no  means  the  dazzling 
character  his  son  appears  to  be.  The  Ho- 
nourable Mr  Serresford  is  the  secQmi  90ii 

of  Lord  A ;  he  was  educated  for'th<r 

diplomatic  line,  in  which  he  has  shone  very 
conspicuously:  he  is  not  a  man  of  larg^' 
fortune,  his  elder  brother  possessing,  with 

the  title,  all  the  property,  with  the  except 

lion 


lion  of  a  mere  irifle.  They  wer:e  never  a 
wealthy  family^  and  it  required  the  whole 
mcome  lo  support,  the  rank  of  its  head. 
The  Honourable  Mr.  Berresford  has  two 
9onSj  beside  the  Major«  who  is  the  yoiing«- 
est:  bis  eldest  son  has  a  place  under  go** 
verntment ;  the  second  is  captain  in  the 
*iavy.  Bdward  Berresford  (the  major)  was 
brought  up>  until  the  period  he  went  to 
school,  with  his.aunt»  a- woman  of  a  most 
aoiiaUe  character:  she  is  sister  to  Lord 
A  .  She  married  a  man  of  large  pro- 

• 

perty,  who  died  shortly  after^  leaving  her 
sole  possessor  of  all  his  wealth;  which  is 
supposed  to  amount^  at  least,,  to  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  At  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she,  lieing  childless,  adopted  Ed- 
ward fieiresford,  with  the  consent  of  his 
parents,  who,  of  course,  imagines  he  will 
.inherit  her  property.  Colonel  Howard, 
from  whom  I  learnt  many  of  tl^ese  parti- 
culars, i^  personally  acquainted  with  Ber- 
resford*8  aunt.  Lady  Maria  Courtney.  He 
says  that  she  doats  on  Edwacd .  Berresford, 
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to  that  excess,  that  her  whole  soul  is  wrapt 
up  in  him ;  and  she  has  repeatedly  assured 
him,  that  if  Edward  marries  with  her  con- 
^ent,  he  shrill  possess  half  her  fortune  on 
his  wedding-day,  and  the  rest  at  her  de- 
mise. She^  no  dmibt/has  formed  the  nnosC 
-sanguine  hopes,  in'regard  to  his  ostablishr- 
ing  himself;  and  certainly,  a  young  nruin 
of  his  pretensions  and  expectations^  may 
aspire  to  the  finest  woman  in  England.  Ed* 
ward  is  al^o  the  favourite  of  his  father^  who 
^uiJds  ^U  his  hopes',  of  aggrandizing  his 
faipily,  upon  the  merits  and  attractions  of 
his  darling  son,  for  whom  he  openly  pro^ 
fesseshis  partiality:  his  brothers,  from  what 
I  can  learn,  are  very  deserving  young  men; 
l3ut  the  extraordinary  talents  of  the  Major 
engrosses  the  chief  part  of  his  father's  af- 
fection. Clolonel  Howard  has  known  Ed- 
ward Berresford  from  his  childhood;  and 
he  tells  me,  ^hat  the  opinion  one  is  io- 
dined  to  form  of  him,  on  his  first  appear- 
•ance,  is  precisely  such  as,  on  a  iarther 
acquaintance^   one  shall    find   iie   merits. 

Notwithstanding 
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ISIotwithstanding  his  mental  qualification^ 
are  so  superior,  the  noble  propensities  of 
his  nature  excel  them;  and,  to  use  Colonel 
Howard's  words,  'Had  la  son,  Edward  Ber- 
resford  is  exactly  what  I  should  wish  him 
to  be/' 

Colonel  Fairfield  had  not  proceede4  thus 
far,  \vithout  frequently  pausing;  but  the 
sisters  did  not  seem  inclined  to  interrupt 
him,  by  aflering  any  observation.  He 
continued — "  Under  all  these  ciixum-* 
stances;  I  >Tiust  candidly  awn;  that  iJhink 
Major  Berrcsford  a  very  dangerous  beii)g 
to  introduce  ta  the  knowledge  of  two 
young  girls,  whose  hearts,  as  far  as  I  can 
fathom,  are  perfectly  at  liberty/' 

Fanny  laughed;  I^avinia  blushed  scarlet^ 
and  felt yaolishs  for  the  first  rime.  .,.;•. 

"  I  do  notjj  my  dear  children/'  affection* 
ately  taking  a  hand  of  each>  ''•  I  do  not 
think  you  are,  either  of  you,  particularly 
susceptible;  but  the  uncommon  attractions 
of- Major  berresfard  might  ensnare  hearts 
lesB  alive  to  perfection  than  your's  are. 
. '        .  .But 
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But  af^er  what  you  have  heafd»  you  must 
be  sensible^  that  when  fien-esford  tnarries^ 
he  must  select'  a  woman  of  high  family, 
and^  probably^  l^^^gc  fortune^  or  else  dis*. 
appoint  the  sanguine  expectations  of  hik 
doating   relatives^   with   whose  wishes  be 
certainly  wi)i  comply^  as  the  only  means  in 
his  power  of  repaying  all  he  owes  them. 
I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  Major, 
to  suppose  he  would  endeavour  to  win  the 
> affections  of  an  artless  girl;  and  I  should 
be  sorry,  that  the  common  attention  which 
ievery  man  of  politeness  must  necessarily 
pay  to  women,  should  be  misconstrued, 
an^  perhaps  converted,  by  the  disordered 
influence  of  passion,  into  a  demonstration 
of  a-  particular  partiality.     Major  Berres- 
ford  can  never  be  more  than  a  friend  in 
>ny  family ;  and  as  such,  I  should  wish  him 
ever  to  be  treated  and  considered/* 

Colonel  Fairfield  ceased,  Fanny  un- 
consciously yawned ;  Lavinia  remained 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  carpet.  The 
silence  was  brolce  by  Fanny's  exclaiming 

--''  Well;^ 
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-— "  Weft,  papa,  I  suppose  we  may  go  to 
bed  now?" 

"  Certainly/*  returned  the  Colonel,  *'  it 
is  ^uite  time  you  should:  had  I  not  (eared 
an  interruption^  I  should  have  delayed  this 
conversation  till  to-morrow." 

Lavinia  still  continued  lost  in  thought. 
'The  anxious  parent  berit  his  eyes  upon 
her;  full  Well  he  knew  every  feeling  of 
her  heart :  the  evident  congeniality  of  sen- 
timent and  disposition,  in  Lavinia  and 
Berresford,  he  had  foreseen,  would  attach 
them  to  each  other.  Neither  was  he  per* 
fectly  at  ease  in  respect  to  Fanny,  as  be 
feared  Colebrook's  uneasiness  arose  from 
her  having  betrayed  a  preference  for  Ber- 
resford. He  therefore  hatl  determitted  fo 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  warning 
these  dear  objects  of  parental  solicitude, 
iand  crush  at  once  all  the  embryo  hopes 
which  might  delude  them. 

The  extreme  indifi'erencc  with  which 
Fanny  had  listened  while  he  spoke,  con- 
vinced him  s/ic  was  in  no  danger;  but  his 
'^CA  penetrating 
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penetrating  eye  soon  discovered'  that  the 
caution  was  a  timely  one  to  Lavinja.  Fqr 
her  peace  of  mind  he  entertained  not  the 
least  apprehension;  convinced^  ^s  he  wal^ 
that  after  what  he  had  told  her^  she  wpiild 
relinquish  every  idea  of  Berresford's.  ever 
being  more  than  a  friend  to  her.  He  knew 
she  would  not  delude  herself  with  romaatte 
speculations:  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  strength  of  her  mind,  and  knowing 
that,  how  could  he  for  a  moment  suspect, 
that  she  would,  with  blind  imbecility^  en- 
courage a  hopeless  pz^sian  ?  Colonel  Fair- 
iield  had  no  idea  of  unconquerable  attach* 
ments^  formed  on  the  jftr^  sight  of  an 
object,  and  rendering  miserable  every,  fu- 
ture period  of  existence^  because  deprived 
of  the  possession  of  a  beings  >vhile  igno- 
rant of  its  being  blest  with  one  single  ] 
qualification  calculated  to  inspire  a^ec- 
tion.  He  had  heard  of  such  things^,  b^t 
was  so  uncharitable  as  to  condemn  aJl.  those 
who  had  been  thus  affected'^  asi-idiotn  er 
maniocsw 

Lavinia 
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Lavinia  was  aroused  From  her  cogitation 
by  her  sister's  wishing  her  a  good-night. 
On  raising  her  eyes,  they  met  those  of  her 
father;  a  conscious  blush  suffused  her 
cheek,  and  rising  precipitately,  and  avert- 
ing her  face  from  her  father,  she  said— 
"  I  believe  it  is  very  late ; — God  bless  you, 
papa/' 

The  Colonel  afTectionately  embraced 
her,  as  he  had  also  her  sisterj  and  they 
parted  for  the  night. 


VOL.  X.  E  CHAP, 
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UJL 


■* 


CHAP.  V. 


Z^tius  regftti  kviaam  doteiado 

Sp'iricum,  quam  si  Lybiam  reraotis 

Gadibus  jungas^  et  uterque  Pgcqus  serviat  uni. 

BORACS* 


By  virtue's  precepts  to  controul 
The  thirsty  cravings  of  the  soul. 
Is  over  wider  realms  to  reigOy 
Unenvied  monarch,  than  if  Spain 
You  could  to  distant  Lybia  join. 
And  both  the  Carthages  were  thine. 

ruAirciB. 

■ 

How  different  were  the  sensations  pro- 
duced upon  the  minds  of  the  two  sisters 
by    the    preceding    scene!    Fanny    had 

scarcbly 
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scarcely  attended  to  half  her  father  had 
said,  so  little  did  the  subject  interest  her  ; 
her  mind  had  chiefly  amused  itself  with 
the  pleasure  she  felt  at  having  tormented 
poor  Colebrook,  of  whose  sentiments  in 
her  favour  she  was  perfectly  convinced, 
and  delighted  in  exercising  the  power  she 
had  over  him.  Not  one  thought  did  she 
give  ta  what  her  father  had  been  saying, 
but  retired  to  bed  more  than  usually 
pleased,  under  the  idea  that  she  should  at 
least  deprive  Colebrook  of  one  night's  rest. 
When  Lavinia  withdrew  to  her  chamber, 
she  mechanically  undressed  herself,  and  her 
head  was  reposed  on  her  pillow,  without 
heir  being  sensible  of  any  thing  but  the 
unusual  distraction  of  her  ideas,  when  she 
attempted  to  address  her  Creator,  which  was 
her  constant  custom  before  she  resio^ned 
herself  to  insensibility.  In  vain  did  she 
call  to  mind  the  extraordinary  blessings 
she  enjoyed,  in  order  to  excite  her  grati- 
tude to  the  Almighty  Donor  !  In  vain  did 
she  endeavour  to  elevate  her  thoughts  to  the 

E  2  incom- 
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i  icomprehensible  Being  she  /wished  to 
adore  !  some  mundane  recollection  in- 
truded ;  her  father  s  words  were  indelibly 
engraven  on  her  mind,  and  she  found  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  expelling  them,  even 
for  a  moment.  She  felt  completely  dis- 
satisfied with  herself;  and  even  with  tears 
did  she  implore  forgiveness  of  her  God,  for 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  she  pre- 
sumed to  address  him. 

It  was  her  usual  practice,  when  she  re- 
tired  for   the  night,    to   recapitulate    the 
events  of  the   preceding   day.     This  she    i 
had  been  taugJit  as  a  part  of  her  duty,  and    j 
as  such  she  ever  performed  it;  but,  on  the  ^ 
present  occasion,  she  was  extremely  pua^- 
zled,  for,  in  the  execution  of  one  duty/; 
she  must  inevitably  offend  against  anotherx  ; 
which    was=— the  necessity  of  ceasing  to 
dwell  with  delight  on  the  scenes  in  which 
Berresford  had  borne  a  part.    In  recalling    ! 
the  events  of  the  past  day,  she  found  that 
his  image  would  inevitably  obtrude  itself 
foremost  in  the  picture,  and  she  therefore" 

resolved 
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resolved  to  pass  over  every  thing  but  her 
father's  discourse. 

''Ah!"  thought  she,  ''how  wisely  has 
my  father  judged  ! — how  necessary  was  his 
exhortation!  No  doubl  his  discernment 
penetrated  my  feelings  !  How  kind,  how 
affectionate  was  his  caution  ! — Yes,  my  fa- 
ther, I  am  indeed  indebted  to  you  !  But  for 
this,  I  might  have  deluded  myself,  and  be- 
lieved what  I  wished.  The  effort  is  but  tri- 
fling now — had  this  transient  prepossession 
been  increased  by  time  and  indulgence,  I 
might  have  found  great  difficulty  in  subdu- 
ing it,  and  ij  might  have  caused  me  some  un- 
bappiness;  butlu'owWhavesubdued  it, when 
once  convinced  of  its  impropriety,  even 
had  the  darling  vision  been  nurtured  for 
years." 

Such  were  the  praiseworthy  and  ratio- 
nal reflections  of  Lavinia,  as,  pressing  her 
head  closer  to  her  pillow,  and  closing  her 
eyes,  she  resolutely  shut  out  all  ideas  cal- 
culated to  enervate  her  mind;  and  court- 
ing sleep,  she  soon  sunk  into  forget  fulness. 

E  3  Lavinia 
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Lavinia  was  unlike  those  fair  victims  of 
vncotiiroulable    scnsibilili/,   wTio  rush  into 
love^  and  become  uncomciouslt;  attached^ 
beyond  all  power  of  restraint ;  and  never  . 
find  it  out  till  some  accidental  occurrehce« 
or  interesting  situation^  discovers  to  them 
the   state   of  their  hearts — when  this  vrn^ 
controulable    sensibility    prompts    them, 
without  hesitation^  to  break  through  ati 
the  ties  of  consanguinity — to  act  in  open 
defiance  of  parental  authority^  and  quit  all' 
their  long-tried  and  affectionate  friends,  to  ~ 
follow  the  fortunes  of  one,  of  whose  very 
existence  they  were  probably  ignorant  but 
^  few  weeks  before  ! 

Lavinia  could  not  be  surprised  into  any 
thing.  She  kept  too  watchful  a  guard 
over  her  feelings,  not  to  be  perfectly  aware 
when  any  change  took  place  in  them ;  and  ' 
the  moment  she  beheld  the  fascinating  fi- 
gure of  Major  Berresford,  she  was  sensible 
that  she  felt  a  prepossession  in  his  favour  ; 
and  the  more  she  saw  of  him,  the  more  she 
was  confirmed  in  it.    Added  to  this,  Colo* 
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nel  Howard .  had  amused  her  with  an  ani- 
mated eulogium  on  the  Major,  which  con- 
vinced her  she  had  not  judged  erroneously. 

In  every  sentiment  expressed  by  Major 
Berresford>  Lavinia  perceived  a  striking 
analogy  with  her  own.  The  very  ex- 
pressions he  made  qse  of^  and  the  lan- 
guage he  adopted^  altogether^  was  so  simi- 
lar to  Lavinia's  usual  style  in  conversation^ 
that  it  had  been  remarked  by  Colonel  Fair- 
field and  Fanny ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
9Lt,  that  Lavinia  had  been  the  first  to  make 
this  discovery.  What  made  her  more  parr 
ticularly  alive  to  a  ^ens>e  of  her  present 
emotion^  was^  that  she  had  never  loefore 
felt  even  a  transient  partiality  for  any  one, 
considering  them  \n  the  light  of  a  lover. 
M^or  Berresford  was  the  only  man  she 
had  ever  seen,  in  whose  company  she  had 
been  for  two  days,  without  discovering  in 
them  that  which  convinced  her  they  were 
not  formed  to  constitute  her  happiness. 

The  blissful  visions  of  felicity  which 
vicre  stealing  into  Lavinia*s  im^^ination^ 

E  4  were 
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were  completely  put  to  flighty  by  the  ac- 
count her  father  had  given  her  of  Berres- 
ford*s  splendid  expectations.  She  was  no 
stoic ;  if  she  had  been,  there  would  have 
been  little  merit  in  her  resolutely  adhering 
to  the  rule  of  right;  but  she  aspired  to  the 
character  of  a  real  philosopher,  and  as  such, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  herself  that  she 
could  not  feel  unhappy,  while  performing 
what  was  her  duty.  Her  heart  wc;M7d[  some- 
times contradict  this  persuasion,  but  she 
would  appease  it  by  reflecting — "  If  I  aih 
not  perfectly  happy  at  this  moment,  I  soon 
shall  be ;  on  the  contrary,  did  I  act  other- 
wise^ I  should  be  heaping  up  stores  of  mi- 
sery by  my  imbecility.** 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  would  be  the  ef- 
fects, did  every  female  possess  a  parent 
like  Colonel  Fairfield,  who,  with  that  pre^ 
voj/ance  qu' accompagne  toujours  la  sagesse, 
would  look  .beyond  the  present  moment, 
and,  ever  watchful  over  the  peace  of  his 
offspring,  prevent  their  being  placed  in 
Kuch  situations  as  might  require  a  greater 

exertion 
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exertion  of  mind,  or  effort  of  self-com- 
mand, than,  from  the  violence  of  their  pas- 
sions, or  weakness  of  their  intellects,  they 
may  be  enabled  to  exert.  Then  would  that 
puerile  vanity  which  leads  men  to  amuse 
themselves  at  the  expence  of  inexperi- 
enced girls,  cease  to  be  gratified.  That 
vanity,  which,  though. considered  by  many 
as  a  venial  fault,  is,  in  its  effects,  frequent- 
ly productive  of  evils  not  inferior  to  any 
produced  by  the  most  hardened  villany  ! 
So  insatiable  are  its  desires,  that,  unlike 
other  passions,  it  is  increased  by  gratifica- 
tion; and  we  shall  find,  when  contempla- 
ted through  the  medium  of  unvarnished 
truth,  and  stripped  of  the  gaudy  trappings 
of  sophistry,  that  there  is  no  single  passion 
so  detrimental  to  the  harmony  of  society  ! 
Alm9St  every  idea  in  the  human  mind  is 
influenced,  in  some  measure,  by  vanity ;  and 
the  direful  propensities  to  envy,  hatred, 
■and  revenge,  by  which  many  are  actuated* 
will,  on  being  traced  to  their  foundation, 
most  commonly    be  found  to  owe  their 

£  5  birth 
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birth  to  vanity ! — It  is  ihe  root  of  all  evil, 
and,  as  8UCh>  should  be  eradicated  oif  the 
very  first  Isymptoms  of  its  existence. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Hebuts,  soup^on^  debats,  trevc,  guerre  nouvelle, 
Et  puis  nouvelle  palx.    Par  ce  portrait  fidelle, 
Voyes,  que  la  raison  aspireroit  en  vain 
A  fixtt  de  I'amour  le  manege  Incertain. 

Parses  he  CrcKRO. 

fr  iriay  probably  have  created  some  sur- 
prise in  the  reader,  that  Major  Berrcsford; 
should  have  so  calmly  passedoverthe  imper- 
tinent behaviour  of  Mr.  Colebrook  ;  but 
when  his  motives  for  acting  thus  nre  made 
known,  they  will  tend  still  further  to  die- 
monstrate  the  amiable  disposition,  and  ex- 
treme good- nature,  of  this  accomplished. 

young  man. 

Major* 
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Major  Berresford  had  perceived,  on  the 
Dight  of  the  ball,  that  Colebrook  was  the 
devoted  admirer  of  Fanny  Fairfield;  but 
as  he  felt  not  the  slightest  inclination  to 
rival  him,  it  recurred  not  to  his  imagina- 
tion, till,  on  the  following  evening,  when 
playfully  taking  the  rose  from  Fanny,  he 
accidentally  cast  a  look  towards  Cole- 
brook  ;  he  perceived  his  eyes  fixed  upoij 
them,  with  an  expression  of  jealous  disqui- 
etude, that  could  not  for  moment  be  mis- 
interpreted. Berresford  instantly  recol- 
lected the.  previous  behaviour  of  Cole- 
brook,  and  the  uneasiness  he  had  appeared^ 
to  labour  under  during  the  preceding  part: 
of  the  day,  and  it  required  no  great  pene- 
tration to  infer  the  cause;  He  saw  plainly 
•diat  he  was  ttn  object  of  jealousy  in  the 
ey^s  of  Colebrook  ;  and  his  compassionate 
nature  felt  -hurt  at  having,  though  uninten- 
tionally, givven  him  pain:  he  instantly 
quitted  the  sofa>  anxious  to  convince 
Colebrook  that  his^ suspicions  were  unjust, 
Berresford  did  not  experience  t^le  slightest 

K  6  degree 
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degree  of  resentment  against  him -for  his 
foolish  behaviour  respecting  his  flute^  be^ 

ing  perfectly  aware  of  the  motive  from 

vrhich  it  had  sprung. 

When  the  party  at  Fairfield  met  at  break 

fast,  the  Colonel,  with  surprise,  observ 
that  Colebrook  was  absent.     He  rung  th 
bell,  and  the  servant  entering,  he  enquire 
if  Mr.  Colebrook    had    been    seen    tha 
morning? 

'^  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  man,  putting  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  and  taking  out  a 
note ;  "  Mr.  Colebrook  went  out  at  six 
o'clock  this  morning.  Sir,  and  left  this 
note  to  be  delivered  to  you.  Sir." 

The  Colonel  took  the  note.     His  coun- 
tenance assumed  an  aspect  of  vexation,  z%   ' 
he  cast  hi&  eyes  over  it ;  then  turning  to 
the  servant,  who  still  waited,  he    said-r- 
"  Tell  Jphn  to  get  my  horse  ready." 

The  man  quitted  the  room,  to  obey  the 
order. 

The  Colonel  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  tea^ 
which  he  continued  to  stir,  with  an  air  of 

abstraction. 
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abstraction.  Fantiy  eyed  the  note  wist- 
fully, when  Miss  Colebrook  enquired, 
where  her  brother  was  gone  to  ?  Colonel 
Fairfield  re-opened  the  note,  and  read  as 
-follows — 

'^  1  hope  my  dear  Colonel 
Fairfield  will  excuse  my  precipitate  de- 
parture, but  indispensible  business  renders 
my  return  home  necessary. 

F.  CoLEBROOK." 

Thursday  morning^. 
Six  o'clock. 

•  '  Colonel  Fairfield  folded  up  the  note, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Fanny,  he  said, 
in  a  displeased  tone — "  I  see,  very  plainly, 
that  something  has  been  done  to  offend 
Mr.  Colebrook.  I  shall  ride  over  to  the 
Hall,  and  insist  on  his  accompanying  me 
back,  or  informing  me  of  his  reasons  for 
absenting  himself  from  Fairfield/' 

Fanny's  eyes  sunk  under  the  keen  glance 
of  her  father's,  and  she  wished^  with  all  her 

heart. 
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she  flew  to  the  piano,  and  began  rattling 
away  a  country-dance,  unconscious  that  she 
was  playing  the  same  part  over  and  over 
again.  She  thought  they  were  a  long 
time,  and  paused  to  listen  ; — she  heard  ^ 
their  voices  in  the  hall,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate instrument  was  struck  with  added  vio- 
lence: happily  Colebrook  now  entered,  as, 
in  all  human  probability,  another  minute 
would  have  destroyed  half  the  strings. 

"  Well,*'  said  Fanny,  starting  up,  ''  I 
hope  you  are  in  a  better  humour  than  you 
was  yesterday?" 

This  unexpected  address  completely 
disconcerted  Colebrook ;  but  without  gi- 
ving him  time  to  recover  himself,  she  ad- 
vanced towards  him  with  a  bewitching 
smile,  and  holding  out  her  hand,  she  cried 
— ''  Come  !  I  think  you  have  been  sulky 
quite  long  enough  ;  so  now,  you  know^ 
we  are  friends  again." 

The    look    which    accompanied     these 
words   was  perfectly   irresistible  to   poor 
Colebrook,  who  ardently  pressed  the  prof- 
fered 
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fered  hand;  and  again  he  thought  himself 
the  happiest' of  men  ! 

When  Colonel  Fairfield  entered,  he  was 
greatly  pleased,  though  not  much  sur- 
prised, to  perceive  Colebrook  restored  to 
even  more  than  his  usual  spirits; — he  justly 
concluded  that  all  difference  had  been  ac- 
commodated between  Fanny  and  his  young 
friend,  and  he  enquired  no  further  into 
the  affair.    • 

On  reaching  Colebrook  Hall,  the  Colo- 
nel had  found  Frank  Colebrook  alone  in 
the  library,  who  informed  him  that  Sir 
Francis  and  Lady  Colebrook  were  gone  to 
meet  his  brother,  who  was  coming  home 
for  the  Midsummer  holidays.  On  being 
questioned  as  to  his  motives  for  quitting 
Fairfield,  Colebrook  appeared  extremely 
embarrassed;  but  when  the  Colonel  told 
him  he  should  expect  him  to  return  with 
him,  or  plead  some  very  ostensible  cause 
for  his  non-compliance,  he  exclaimed, 
with  vehemence,  that  ^^  no  one  had  of- 
fended him  at  Fairfield,  and  he  should  be 

very 
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very    sorry   any  member  of  the    family 
should  be  implicated  upon  his  account/' 

'*  Then  of  course  you  will  accompany 
me  back/'  rejoined  the  Colonel. 

Colebrook  no  longer  hesitated,  but  im* 
mediately  ordered  his  horse ;  and  endea- 
voured, by  every  means  in  his  power,  du* 
ring  their  short  ride,  to  convince.  Colonel 
Fairfield  that  he  was  perfectly  at  ease.  . 

Colebrook  had  perceived,  the  moment 
Colonel  Fairfield  had  entered  the  library, 
that  there  was  a  resolute  air- in  his  maonepj 
which  boded  no  good  ; — be  saw  that  he  waf 
determined  to  investigate  the  reason  of 
his  extraordinary  bebavioqr»  and  he  tr^ia^ 
bled  lest,  through  him,  the  ol>ject  ot  hi$ 
love  shouM  be  rendered^  for  a  i»o<ii«nt* 
uneasy ;  this  it  was  that  determined  hi na  to 
acquiesce  in  the  Colonel's  mshA.-«-r 
Strange  inconsistency  of  pamon  !  Cole-^ 
brook  had  suddenly  absented  himself  from 
Fairfield,  wishing,  with  all  his  soul,  that 
his  absence  might  render  Fanny  miserable; 
and  he  returned  with  almost  equal  preci* 

pitation> 
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pitation^  because  he  apprehended  that  his 
neglecting  to  do  so  might  expose  her  to 
her  father's  displeasure^  which  he  well 
knew  would  make  her  very  unhappy. 

Sonne  days  elapsed,  when  Colonel  How- 
ard and  Major  Berresford  were  invited  by 
CoFonel  Fairfield  to  spend  the  ensuing  day 
at  the  Lodge.  They  had  called  once  since 
the  -last  time  they  had  dined  there^  but, 
unrortunateiy,  all  the  family  were  out. 
A  polite  assent  was  returned  by  both  the 
gentlemen  to  the  invitation  :  and  the  next 
day^  some  time  before  the  dinner-hour. 
Colonel  Howard  and  Major  Berresford 
made  their  a>ppearance  at  Fairfield. 

Colebrook  anticipated  fresh  uneasiness 
at  the  sight  of  Major  Berresford  ;  but  his 
fears  were  groundless,  as  the  Major,  during 
the  whole  day,  attached  himself  particular- 
ly to  Lavinia.  Did  she  sing,  he  listened 
in  breathless  attention,  or  accompanied 
her  with  the  most  exquisite  pathos; — he 
watched  her  every  look,  and  her  conversa- 
tion engrossed  his  exclusive  regard.  When 

any 
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any  of  the  rest  of  the  party  expressed  their 
sentiments  or  opinions,  he  appeared  ab- 
sent, and  unconscious  of  what  they  were 
saying  ;  but  the  moment  Lavinia  spoke, 
-he,  with  the  most  lively  animation,.assured 
her  of  his  perfect  coincidence  in  her  opi- 
nion ;  and,  with  an  cxpressfon  of  delight- 
ed astonishment,  declared,  .that  when  in 
company  with  her,  there  was  not  the  least 
necessity  for  him  to  express  his  ideas,  as  it 
would  but  be  the  echo  of  her  words. 

Lavinia,  with  pain,  perceived  thiswarmth 
in  his  address,  and  how  to  check  it  she  knew 
not;  for  there  was  in  Major  Berresford's 
manner  an  indescribable  something,  which 
demonstrated  that  he  thought  it  next  to  ira- 
possiblethathisattentions  could  bedisagree- 
able — an  easy  air  of  self-complaisance,  ari- 
sing from  a  consciousness  of  superiority. 

Let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  Major 
Berresford  was  either  presuming  or  self- 
conceited,  for  he  was  perfectly  free  from 
those  intolerable  defects.  That  his  man- 
ner betrayed  a  conscious  superiority,  or 

certainty 
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^:iertainty  of  pleasing,  was  wholly  unknown 
to  himself;    and  was  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  extraordinary  attention  he  had  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  meet  with  from 
females  of  the  first  distinction,  by  whom 
he  had  been  universally  encouraged  to  sup- 
pose himself  irresistible.     Though    Major 
Berresford  in  his  heart  despised  the  women 
who  could  demean   themselves  so  low/  as 
to  seek  to  ingratiate  themselves  into  his  af- 
fections by   flattery  and  adulation^  yet  the 
conviction  that  he  was  sought  after  and  ad- 
mired by  the  sex,  produced  a  certain  air 
in   his  demeanour  when  addressing  them^ 
which  evinced  that  a  rebuff  was  the  last 
thing  he  expected.     This  it  was  which  ren- 
dered it  particularly  difficult  for  Lavinia  to 
repel  his  advances;    and   she   perceived^ 
with  added  uneasiness,  that  the  embarrass- 
ment with  which  she  received  his  attention, 
seemed  rather  to  please  than  discourage 
him ;  he,  no  doubt,  imputing  it  to  bash- 
fulness  or  timidity. 

Colonel  Fairfield  perceived,  with  pain, 

that 
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that  Lavinia  would  have  a  more  trying  task 
to  perform^  than  he  had  first  su^>ected. 
He  resblved  not  to  encourage  the  ititimacy 
between  his  family  and  the  Major^  and  to 
ask  him  as  seldom'  as  he  could^  consistent 
with  common  politeness^  to  his  house. 
After  the  general  invitation  which  he  had^ 
on  a  former  occasion^  given  him^  with  Co- 
lonel Howard,  he  knew  it  would  beimpos-^ 
sible  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  his 
visits;  but  he  determined,  by  degrees,  to 
withdraw  his  civilities,  which  he  began  to 
apprehend  were  ill-bestowed ;  and  that  he 
had  been  mistaken,  when  he  conceived 
Major  Berresford  seeking  to  gratify  an  *in* 
excusable  vanity. 

There  was  to  be  a  ball  at  Cblebrook 
Hall  on  the  fourth  of  June,  in  honour  of 
his  Majesty's  birth-day,  which  was  now 
within  three  days ;  at  this  Colonel  Fair- 
field knew  he  could  not  avoid,  with  his.  fa- 
mily, beitig  present ;  he  knew  also  th^t  the 
Major  would  be  there-— but  after  this,  he 
resolved  that  Lavinia  should  not  frequent 

any 
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any  societies^  which  could  consistently  be 
svoided,  where  she  was  likely'  to  encounter 
BerresFord,  who,  he  sincerely  hoped, 
would  soon  see  the  impropriety  of  his 
marked  behaviour,  and  render  all  further 
caution  unnecessary.  It  was  not  so  much 
for  Lavinia's  peace  that  he  apprehended^ 
as^  for  the  iihpfeasant  business  of  having  it 
reported  that  she  was  to  be  married  to 
Major  Berresford,  which  he  knew  would 
be  the  case,  when  they  Were  seen  together, 
^pjpiarently  on  so  intimate  a  footing;  and 
he  was  greatly  disquieted  at  the  idea  of  a 
report  so  perfectly  devoid  of  foundation 
being  believed. 

The  gentlemen  did  not  quit  Fairfield  till 
a  late  hour^  and  when  they  shook  hands 
with  Colonel  Fairfield,  at  their  departure, 
Major  Bcttesford  was  too  mwch  engroi^sed 
^Ih  his  own  ideas,  to  be  sensible  of  the 
wtiiit  of  ,cd¥(iUalily  there  was  in  ^e  manner 
tA  whiih  Ciolenel  Fairfield  ishook  his  haiid> 
nbr  kis  omitting  to  express  a  desire  of 
^gain  se^hg  Kiita.  ^ 

The 
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The  Major'ssubscquent  conduct^  however^ 
evinced  that  he  did  not  consider  a  repeated 
invitation  as  necessary^  for  he  called  every 
morning  which  intervened  before,  the  ball 
at  Colebrook  Hall. 

This  greatly  distressed  Colonel  Fairfield, 
who   knew   Berresford  must  think  it  the 
height  of  inhospitality^  that  he  did  not,  on 
cither  of  these  occasions,  invite  him  to  stay 
to  dine ;  he  was  convinced  the  Major  ex- 
pected ity    and    the    unkindness   he   was 
obliged  to  be  guilty  of  in  thisinstance,  pre- 
vented his  behaving  with  that  coldness  to- 
wards him  which  he  wished  to  preserve.  The 
brilliant  wit,  animated  warmth,  and  good  hu- 
moured (Confidence  of  Major  Berresford,  ren- 
dered it  one  of  the  most  painful  and  diffi- 
cult tasks  to  behave  towards  him  with  indiffe- 
rence and  constraint;  and  so  repugnant  was 
this  necessity  to  Colonel  Fairfield,  obliged 
thus  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  feelingS) 
that  he  felt  a  degree  of  anxiety  bordering 
on  unhappiness  whenever  Major  Berresford 
was  present.     But  Berresford  never,  for  an 

instant. 
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stant^  supposed  it  passible  his  presence 
could  be  disagreeable ;  and  always  im- 
puted the  Colonel's  not  inviting  him  to 
stay,  to  some  prior  engagement  among 
the  neighbouring  families,  which  were  nu- 
merous in  the  vicinity  of  Fairfield. 

The  night  of  the  ball  arrived.  On  their 
road  to  the  Hall,  Colonel  Fairfield  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  to  Lavinia,  who  was  seated  on 
the  same  side  thie  carriage — "  Do  not,  if 
you  can  possibly  avoid  it,  dance  more  than 
one  set  with  Major  Berresford. — I  shall  be 
extremely  vexed  if  he  makes  his  particu- 
larity to  you  obvious.'' 

Lavinia  replied  that  it  would  be  equally 
disagreeable  to  hei-self ;  and  assured  her  fa- 
ther, nothing,  on  her  part^  should  counte- 
nance the  Major's  behaviour. 

Gn  their  arrival  at  the  Hall,  before  even 
the  carriage  door  was  opened,  they  beheld 
Berresford  on  the  steps  of  the  mansion^ 
prepared  to  hand  them  out. 

Colonel  Fairfield  alighted,  and  turned 
roiind  to  assist  Lavinia,  but  this  Berresford 

\ou  I.  F  would. 
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^vould  not  allow,  and  seizing  her  band, 
which  was  extended  to  her  father,  he  con- 
ducted her  up  the  steps.  Young  Cole* 
brook  now  appeared,  who,  with  his  sister^ 
bad  returned  home  the  day  before.  He 
received  the  hand  of  Fanny  from  Colonel 
Fairfield,  who  was  conducting  her.  On 
quitting  her,  the  Colonel  advanced  to  La* 
vinia,  saying — '*  Take  ray  arm,  my  lave." 
''Oh!"  exclaimed  the  Major,  "lean- 
not  allow  that ;  I  must  have  the  honour  of 
supporting  Miss  Fairfield  in  her  entree.—^ 
There  is  Colebrook  conducting  Miss  Fan- 
ny— ^why  may  not  I  be  equally  happy  ?" 

Had  Major  Berresford  caught  a  glance 
of  the  Colonel's  face,  he  would  at  once  have 
discovered  how  extremely '  disagreeable 
his  conduct  was  to  him ;  but,  anxious  to 
join,  with  his  fair  companion,  the  scene  of 
gaiety,  he  was  looking  eagerly  towards  the 
room  where  the  company  were  assembled. 
Lavinia  trembled  universally,  and  looked 
at  her  father,  with  an  expression  of  distress 
and  apprehension.  He  observed  her  anx- 
iety. 
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i'ety,  and  being  sensible  that  he  must  either 
►.'  openly  aflfront  the  Major  before  a  cor-  - 
course  of  servants,  and  many  of  the  giui^t=: 
who  were  momentarily  entering,  or  allow 
him  to  proceed,  he  exclaimed,  in  an  ac- 
cent  of  displeasure  he  could  not  controul 
— **  Then,  Lavinia,  you  must  go  on,  for 
we  are  stopping  up  the  entry." 

The  moment  she  reached  the  saloon,  the 
Colonel  took  Lavinia's  vacant  hand,  ho- 
ping, in  some  measure,  to  do  away  the  ef^ 
feet  which  her  being  supported  by  the 
Major  alone,  would  have  on  the  surround- 
ing observers.  Berresford  did  not  relin- 
quish his  post  till  La:viRia,  having  paid  her 
compliments  to  Lady  Colebrook,  was  con-« 
ducted  by  him  to  a  seat,  when  he  very 
composedly  walked  round  behind  her,  and 
leaning  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  remained 
immoveable. 

Nothing  could  be  more  distressing  to 
'  Lavinia,  than  this  undisguised  demonstra- 
tion of  a  preference,  which  she  was  con- 
vinced would  only  terminate  in  rendering 

p  g  her 
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her  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  envious 
and  ill-natured,  and  of  commiseration  to 
the  amiable.  Her  father  continued  close 
to  her;  but  even  this  had  an  appearance  of 
particularity,  and  it  was  with  pleasure  she 
perceived  a  vacant  chair,  next  a  lady  with 
whom  she  was  acquainted ;  she  instantly 
quitted  her  seat,  and  under  pretence  of 
having  something  of  consequence  to  com- 
municate to  this  lady,  she  look  possession 
of  the  place  next  her.  By  this  means  she 
thought  she  should  avoid  Berresford,  at 
least  till  the  dancing  commenced  ;  but 
again  her  prudence  was  rendered  ineffec* 
tual,  for  Berresford,  perceiving  she  did  not 
mean  to  return,  wandered  round  the  room, 
and  after  making  a  few  civil  speeches  to 
some  ladies  he  knew,  and  who  happened 
to  be  seated  near  Lavini.a,  he  planted  him- 
self before  her,  and  entered  into'  conver- 
sation with  her  and  her  friend,  to  whom 
she  introduced  him,  in  order  that  his  atten- 
tions should  be  divided.  This  position  he 
jnaintained  till  the-  signal  for  dancing  was 

given. 
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given,  when  presenting  his  arm  to  Lavinia, 
who  some  days  before  he  had  engaged  for 
the  first  set,  they  joined  the  dancers. 

Never  had  Lavinia  felt  so  disinclined  to 
exert  hei*self — she  was  constrained  and  em- 
barrassed. She  perceived  the  eyes  of  ma- 
ny of  the  company  bent  upon  her  and  Ma- 
jor Berresford,  with  an  expression  which 
convinced  her  they  '  were  observed.  Her 
father'^  countenance,  fnstead  of  denoting 
the  pleasing  harmony  that  reigned  within, 
as  it  was  wont  to^do  oh  these  festive  occa- 
sions, bore  evident  marks  of  vexation  and 
mortified  pride ;  and  Lavinia  felt  altoge- 
ther so«  thoroughly  discomposed,  that  she 
would  have  given  worlds  to  have  been 
emancipated  from  her  unpleasant  situation. 

It  was  impossible  for  Major  Berresford 
not  to  perceive  her  uneasiness^,  and  he  en- 
quired, with  the  utmost  solicitude,  if  she 
was  unwell  ?  observing,  how  different  she 
appeared  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with  her: 

She  waved  the  question,  by  replying — 

F  3  that. 
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that  there  always  was  a  necessity  for  one's 
exerting  oneself,  in  one's  own  house^  which 
made  one  appear  in  better  spirits. 

The  Major  saw  that  his  remark  distressed 
her  ;  and  he  concluded^  by  the  aspect  of 
Colonel  Fairfield^  that  some  difference  had 
occurred  between  him  andLavinia;  neveir, 
for  one  moment,  conceiving  it  possible 
that  he  himself  caused  their  mutual  con- 
cern. Insensibly  he  became  infected  hj 
the  gloom  which  hung  over  Lavinia ;  and 
her  averted  looks  and  absent  air^  when  re- 
plying to  his  conversation^  soon  convinced 
biui  she  was  unhappy ;  and  so  completely 
did  he  participate  in  every  feeling  of  ber 
hearty  that  aU  his  gaiety  was  at  once  convert^ 
ed  into  apprehension^  and  he  stood  silently 
ty  her  side,  watching  her  every  look. 

When  the  dance  was  concluded^  Berres- 
ford  conducted  his  partner  to  a  seat^  and 
Colonel  Fairfield,  who  had  followed  them^ 
instantly  took  the  place  next  Lavinia, 
which  Berresford  was  about  to  have  occu-^ 
pied ;  but  the  Major,  far  from  being  of* 

fend^^ 


iended,  iwas  pleased  ta  perceive  Colonel 
Fairfield  address  his  daughter^  as  he  hnmed 
ft  woBid  b«  t^  means  of  restoring  that 
Imrmony  between  them^  whieh  be  sup- 
^posed  had  been  interrupted. 

Hr  now  left  his  partner  to  procure  her 
mbmt  refreshment>  and  Colonel  Fairfield 
enquired  of  Laviaia>  ^ho  she  was  ^oing  to 
shiice  with  ? 

r  am  not  engstged,"  answered  Laviniab 
Not  engaged  !"  echoed  the  Colonel/ 

]pou  surprise  flie|^-^you  always  used  to 
be  engaged  for  the  whole  eveniiigi.  almost 
•s  aooA  as  you  appeared/' 

He  paused^  but  Layiaia  cimtinued  silent ;, 
.after  -a  'mmut^  the  Colonel  added-*^ 

''But  npoa  reflection^  I  do  not  wonder^ 
mt  it ;  for  Major  Berresford  has  so  com* 
yletely  monopolized  you>  that  I  suppose 
prvery-  one  looks  upon  you  as  his  property^. 
^md  they  will  not  ask  y on^  to  da^ce^  for  fear 
cf  offending/' 

.   .iAi[iiua  regarded   her  father  with  the 

t  4        .  most 
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most  supplltiimng  look,  as  she  exclaimed^— 
"  What  can  *^b  ?" 

"  Do  not  idfetress  yourself/  my.  love," 
replied  the  Colonial ;  ''  it  is  not  your  fault : 
I  will  endeavo'totd  procure  you  a  partner 
for  the  next  set,  but  I  fear  all  that  I  should 
chuse  to  ask  are  by  this  time  engaged ;  if 
so,  you  will  be  obliged  to  dance  again 
with  the  Major;  for  to  sit  down  with  him 
would  look  still  n>or^  particular,  as  I  doubt 
not  he  would  refuse  to  dance,  as  he  seems 
resolved  to  make  his  behaviour  as  conspi- 
cuous as  possible/' 

Colonel  Fairfield  now  quitted  Lavinia,  to 
go  in  search  of  a  partner  for  her;  and  Ber- 
resford  approached,  with  some  lemonade— 
"  I  hope  this  will  quite  restore  you,"  ex- 
claimed he,  presenting  the  glass. 

'*  I  assure  you  I  am  perfectly  well,"  re- 
plied she,  accepting  the  beverage;  and 
the  Major  began  to  hope  that  all  was  right 
again. 

Colonel  Fairfield  returned,  and    whis- 
pered 
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pered  Lavinia  that  he  could  find  no  one 
disengaged  for  that  set ;  but  that  for  all 
the  ensuing  ones.  Sir  Fran^cis,  to  whom  he 
had  imparted,  his  wishes,  would  find  her 
partners. 

Lavinia  felt,  iii  some  measure,  relieved 
by  this  aecount.  The  music  struck  up, 
and  the  Major  presented  himself  to  con- 
duct her  to  her  place  in.the  dance,  as  if 
he  considered  it  as  a  thing  of  course  that  ' 
slie  was  to  be  his  partner,  for  this,  as  well 
as  the  preceding  set.  The  idea  that  she 
should  be  released  from  his  assiduities  at 
the'  conclusion,  enabled  Lavinia  to  get 
through  it  with  more  apparent,  pleasure 
than  she  had  the  former. 

The  announcing  of  supper  at  the  end  of 
this  dance,  prolonged,  for  some  time,  her 
embarrassing  situation ; — after  which  she  - 
was  successively  engaged  to  different  gen- 
tlemen ;  by  which,  though  she  avoided 
.dancing  with  the  Major,  she  was  not  freed 
frojn  his  attentions,  as  he  declined  dancing; 
after  supper,  and  resolutely  maintained  his 

f  3i  posti: 
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post  behind  her,  as  she  proceeded  up  the 
dance,  and  was  always  ready  to  receive  her 
when  she  had  rejHf^hed  the  bottom. 

Most  happy  was  Lavinia  when  the  car- 
riage was  announced  which  was  to  convey 
the.n  home.  Never  ha  J  she  passed  so  un- 
comfortable an  evening — never  before  bad 

■ 

she  been  compelled  to  act  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  her  inclinations,  and  treat,  with 
feigned  coldness  and  indifference,  htm 
who,  of  all  created  beings,  she  fell  niost 
congenial  to  her  sonl. 

In  her  waking  moments,  she  never  per- 
mitted herself  to  encourage  those  visions 
of  felicity  which  the  deluding  voice  of 
Hope  was  ever  ready  to  whisper  to  her 
heart  But  whenever  she  resigned  herself 
to  the  influence  of  sleep,  the  image  of 
Berresford  would  instantly  present  itself — 
every  prudential  motive  for  banishing  him 
fro!n  her  mind  was  done  away  ;  and  often 
would  the  aeii^ght  she  expeiienced  in  lis- 
tening to  his  insinuating  voice,  which,  in 
eloquent  language,  assuced  her  of  his  af- 
fection^ 


fection^  awake  her  from  the  bli^ful  dream. 
But  not  with  sleep  did  the  impressioft 
made  by  plieasing  illusion  tertniDate  ;<*^iA  " 
apite  of  the  ulmoat  efforts  of  reason^  she 
felt  her  mind  soften  by  the  remembratite 
of  the  scene  whieh  was  ;€onstantly  tetut  ^  . 
ring'  to  her  fancy,  and  which  the  presence 
of  Berrcfsford  always  most  forcibly  recalled. 

Fanny  was  the  only  one  of  the  f'airfield 
party,  who  returned  from  the  ball  plea^d 
with  the  evening's  entertainments.  Sh^ 
bad  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  pmtfiiig 
young  Colebrook  m  and  out  of  htinli6«f 
about  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the 
night ;  and  though  she  had  perceived,  by 
the  aspects  of  her  father  and  sister,  that 
something  was  amiss — and  this,  while  she 
observed  it,  was  some  alloy  to  her  plea- 
sure— yet,  as  she  thought  the  cause  a  tri- 
fling one,  for  she  suspected  it  was  on  ac- 
xotint  of  Berresford,  the  surrounding  scene 
soon  obliterated  this  transient  impression. 

Sleep  refused  its  renovating  powers  to 
Lavinia.     Well  $be  knew  her  father's  dis- 

y6  position; 
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position ;  and  certain  she  was^  that  h^s 
ivould  take  effectual  measure  to  terminates 
their  mutual  inquietude.  What  this  mes^^— 
sure  might  be>  she  was  totally  at  a  loss  t^cz 
conceive;  and  tears  gushed  from  thos.^ 
eyes  which  had  been  wont  to  express  onl  ^ 
gentle  serenity,  or  animated  delight.   ' 

Colonel  Fairfield  had  made  up  his  mir»  d 
from   the  moment  he  entered  Colebroci^k 
Hall;  he  took  one  night  to  weigh  and  co:in- 
eider  the  b^st  mode  of  accomplishing  t^is 
design — and  the  next  day  witnessed  itsexL^- 
cution. 


OHAF. 


■  I 
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CHAP.  vir. 


What  arc  thou,  dubious  power,,  that  {o  the  earth- 
Now  sinks  the  sadden'd  heart,  now  lifts  it  high  ^ 
At  once  of  human  and- of  heavenly  birth  ? 
Mortal,  thy  sire-^-thy  mother  of  the  sky.; 
As  borne  by  seraph  Hope  through  fields  of  s^ir, , 
Or  plung'd  in  caverns  by  the  fiend  Despair  ?  - 


Give  me  the  worst  to  hear,  or  best  to  know  ; . 
This  dread  delay  unfits  the  soul  to  bear* . 

• 

At  breakfast  Colonel.  Fairfield,  informed 
his  daughters  that  if  Major.  Berresford 
,  called  during  the  morning,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  their  seeing  him/as  he /i/m- 
setf  should  remain  at  home  expressly  for. 
that,  purpose.    > 

Lavinia'i^ 
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Lavinia's  heart  beat  violently  at  these 
words,  and  the  tea-cup  she  was  raising  to  her 
lips  waS  with  difficulty  replaced  on  the  table 
by  her  trembling  hand.  The  moment  break- 
fast was  finished^  she  retired  to  her  chamber,, 
for  she  felt  unable  to  conceal  her  agitation. 
According  to  her  usual  system,  she  endea- 
voured to  distract  her  thoughts,  by  at- 
tempting various  employments,  but^all  in 
vain  ;  she  found  it  impossible  to  retain 
her  calmness,  and  she  paced  her  chamber 
in  the  most  painful  expectation  ;  each  turn 
casting  a  look  towards  the  avenue,  which 
was  discernable  from  her  window.  At 
length  the  great  gate  opened,  and  Major 
Berresford,  followed  by  his  servant,  ap- 
peared. Lavinia  could  scarcely  breathe ; 
in  a  few  minutes  she  heard  the  horses  stop 
before  the  entrance,  and  shortly  after  the 
parlour  door  shut.  Lavinia  swallowed  a 
glass  of  water,  and  then  seating  hersetf^ 
she  leaned  her  elbows  on  a  table  before 
her,  and  pressing  her  hands  to  her  fore^- 
head^   she  continued    for  some  minutes, 

when 
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Mfheu  the  nofse  of  horses  again  roused  her, 
-  and  starting  up,  she  gaze4  at  the  window, 
though  without  approaching  it.  She  be- 
held Major  Berresford  gallopping  down 
the  avenue ;  before  he  had  proceeded  far, 
he  turned  his  head  to  call  his  dog,  who  ap- 
peared half-inclined  to  remain  behind  him; 
she  fancied  she  perceived  a  flush  of  indig- 
nation on  his  countenance,  and  she  ex- 
claimed— "  Oh  God  !  what  misery  have  I 
been  the  cause  of!" 

A  knock  at  the  door  at  this  moment 
slartled  her ;  her  father's  voice  requested 
admission — on  entering,  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  her,  saying — "  Well,  my  love,  I 
hope  you  will  suffer  no  further  uneasiness 
oh   Major  Berresford 's  account.     I  will  re- 
peat to  you  the  short  conversation  I  have 
just  had  with  him,  and  I  think  you  will  ap- 
jprove  of  what  I  said.'* 

Colonel  Fairfield  informed  his  daughter 
of  all  that  had  passed  between  himself  and 
liffajor    Berresford— a    communica'tron    I 

shall 
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shall  give  tlie  reader,  with  rather  more  cir- 
cumlocutioiu 

On  the  Major  being  ushered  into  the  li* 
brary  where  Colonel  Fairifield-  received 
him,  he  enquired  for  the  young  ladies? 

''  They  are  at  home^"  replied  the  Colo- 
nel; *'  but  as  I  wished  to.  have  a  few  mo- 
ments' private  conversation  with  you,  I  re- 
quested them  to  retire/'  , 

Berresford bowed,  and. the  Colonel  pro- 
ceeded. 

'^  You  will. perhaps  be  surprised,  Berres-^ 
ford,  at  what  I.  am  going  to  say  ;  but  when 
you  have  considered  the  matter  as  atten- 
tively as  I  have,  I  am  sure  you  wilLsee  my. 
conduct  in  a  right  light." 

The  Major  again  bowed, 

*^  I  shall  preface  the  subject  no  longer, 
as  I  feej  anxious  to  cDnclu<le  theamplea- 
sant  task — your  particular  attention  to  La- 
vinia  distresses  me  in  the  highest  degree." 

Berresford  regarded  the  Colonel  with  a 
look  of  astonishment^  who  continued —  . 

*'  A  repe- 
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''  A  repetition  of  similar  conduct  would 
ive  rise  to  reports,  which,  as  they  con  have 
no  foundation,  would  be  extremely  detri- 
niental  to  my  family.** 

*'  Good  God  !  Colonel  Fairfield,  you  as- 
tonish me  beyond  every  thing  !" 

''  I  said  you  would  be  surprised  ;  but  I 
^ni  well  acquainted  with  the  views  your  fa- 
ther and  Lady  Maria  Courtney  have  formed 
for  you ;    and  it  is  my  ardent  desire  that 
"you  should  not  disappoint  their  expecta* 
tions.     While  you  preserve  the  same  man- 
gier both  to  Fanny  and  Lavinia,  I  shall  be 
extremely  happy  to  receive  your  visits; 
but  if  you  find   that  to  be  impracticable, 
forgive  me,  if  I  declare,  that  I  should  pre- 
fer your  totally  absenting  yourself  from 
Fairfield/* 

Major  Berresford  rose  from  his  seat ;  in- 
dignation was  depicted  on  his  countenance 
as  he  exclaimed — "  Your  conduct,  Colonel 
Fairfield,  is  so  perfectly  inexplicable^ 
and  your  address  so  totally  unexpected, 
that  I  am  wholly  af  a  loss  for  language  to 

ex  press 


express  the  feelings  it  has  excited.  Hoi/r 
I  have  merited  the  opinion  you  have 
formed  of  me^  I  know  not;  but  be  assuredt 
Sir^  I  shall  never  again  intrude  myself  ititOb 
your  society^  while  my  presence  can  prove 
either  detrimental  or  unwelcome  to  any 
member  of  your  family. — Good  morning; 
to  you.  Sir."  ' 

With  these  words'  he  quitted  tJie  rooia 
and  house,  and  taking  his.  hocse  from  the 
flCable  himself  he  immediately  departed;, 
leaving  hiis  servant,  who  was  enjoying  liin- 
aelf  in  the  kitchen,  to  follow  at  his  leisure,, 
which  he  did>  very  much  surprised  at  his. 
master's  precipitate  flight 

Colonel  Fairfield,  having  i*ehted  the 
preceding  dialogue  to  Lavinia>  concIiid«^ 
ed  with  the  .  following  words :— "  I  attt 
45orry  to  find  that  I  formed  tt}o  exalted 
an  opinion  of  Major  Berresford ;  I  made 
some  excuses,  for  his  conduct  in  my  Own 
head,  imputing  it  chiefly  to  want  of  re- 
flection ;  and  I  really  thought  that  wbexh 
his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  consequences 

it 


It  might  produce^  lie  would  have  been  ra- 
ther sorry  than  offended ;  but  he  is  like 
the  rest  of  mankind^  and  cannot  bear  to 
be  told  of  his  faults.  I  must  own^  I  should 
have  preferred,  had  a  choice  been  allowed, 
that  his' intimacy  with  us  should  have 
ceased  by  degrees;  as  a  total  cessation 
of  visits,  so  suddenly,  may  create  some  sur- 
prise in  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  cause,  and  perhaps  give  room  for  un- 
pleasant remarks ;  yet  I  know  not  how  I 
could  have  acted  otherwise  with  propri- 
ety." 

The  Colanel  pronounced  the  last  sen- 
tence in  a  dubious  tone,  as  if  sorry  for 
what  he  had  been  obliged  to  do,  yet  glad 
that  it  was  over.  Lavinia  pressed  her 
father's  hand,  and  exclaimed,  with  forced 
composure— ^''  You  were  quite  right,  my 
dear  Sir,  and  now  let  us  banish  the  un- 
grateful subject  for  ever." 

'^  Be  it  so,  my  love,"  returned  the  Co- 
lonel^ and  added— ^''  If  you  are  disposed 
for  a  walk,  I  will  call  your  sister^  and  we 

will 
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will  go  over  to  the  Hall,  and  see  how  thejr 
all  are,  after  their  fatigues.'* 

Lavinia  ofTered  na  objection,  and   th^ 
Colonel  went  to  summon  Fanny. 

Many  of  the  tender  female  readers  wil  1 
conclude,  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  Lavr — 
nia,  after  composedly   locking  her  door^ 
prostrated  herself  on  her  couch,  gave  way 
to  an  agony  of  tears,  and  set  her  ingenuity 
to  work  to  find  out  an  excuse  for  not  ac- 
companying her  father,  that  she  might  eiyoy 
the  exquisite  delight  of  indulging  her  sotd's 
torments  !  But  how  will  their  gentle  natute 
recoil,  how  will  their  vneUijluons  tongues, 
exclaim  against  the  apathy  of  my  Lavinia, 
when  I  tell  them,  that  on  her  father's  quit- 
ting the  apartment,  she  opened  a  band- 
box,  without  any   gesture  which  denoted 
despair,  and   taking   out   her  bonnet,  she 
tied  it  on,  and  drawing  on  her  gloves^  she- 
took    up  her  parasol,   and  walked  calm- 
ly^   down  stairs.     I   will   not  deny>.  that, 
while  equipping  herself,  she  swallawed:se- 
veral  times  successively,  and  her.  bososi 

heaved^. 
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heaved,  as  if  agitated  by  a  convulsive  af- 
fection ;  but  this  weakness  was  quickly  re- 
pelled,, and  she  joined  her  father  and  sister 
with  apparent  composure.       The  moment 
of  trial  was  over — certainty  had  succeeded 
to  suspense — Hope  no  longer  whispered 
that  the  denouement  between  her  father  and 
the  Major  would  perhaps  lead  to  an  expla- 
nation, which  might  prove  that  they  had 
judged  erroneously  in  supposing  Berres- 
ford    not  at  liberty  to  ehuse  for  himself. 
It  had  also  been  discovered  that  he  was  not 
the   ingenuous,  amiable  character  she  had 
imagined  him  to  be.     He  had  voluntarily 
declared   he   should   no   longer    frequent 
their  society  ;  and  this  in  itself  was  a  plain 
demonstration  that  his  assiduity  to  her  was 
merely  the  result  of  vanity  ; — had  he  en- 
tertained the  smallest  degree  of  affection 
for  her/  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain hk  conduct ;  and  instead  of  seizing 
the  opportunity  to  quarrel  with  her  father, 
zfid  by  that  means  at  once  terminate  all 
connexion  between  them,  he  would  have 

essayed 
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essayed  to  conciliate  aad  soften  hiib. 
These  ideas  flew,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  through  the  mind  of  Lavinia, 
and  she  resolved  to  banish  for  ever  from, 
her  breast  that  image,  >vhicb,  from  the  first 
moment  it  had  gained  admission,  had  dc* 
prived  her  of  peace. 

This  day  passed  away  much  better  than 
could  be  expected.  The  Colonel  exerted 
himself  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  kept 
up  the  conversation  with  life  and  gaiety. 
He  had  insisted  on  bringing  back  Cole- 
brook  and  his  sister  from  the  Hall,  and  he 
took  every  means  in  his  power  to  bapish 
unpleasant  reflections  from  the  mind  of  his 
beloved  Lavinia. 

The  evening  was  concluded  with  music; 
Lavinia  played  divinely  on  the  harp,  which, 
together  with  the  piano  forte  and  flute, 
formed  a  concert  well  calculated  to  dispel 
all  gloomy  retrospection. 

Lavinia  did  tiot  pass  a  sleepless^  night 
On  laying  her  head  on  her  pillow,  she 
called  to  mind  the  pleasure  which  must 

ever 
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^VerresDlt  from  a  strict  adherence  to  pro- 
priety ;  and  under  the  pleasing  calm  pro- 
duced by  this  consolatory  idea,  she  fell 
^sfeep. 

Three  days  passed  without  any  circum- 
stance worthy  of  note  occurring.    Colonel 
Howard  had  obtained  a  short  leave  of  ab- 
'   sence,  and  was  gone  to  town ;  the  other  offi- 
cers of  the  regiment  were  none  of  them  on 
an  intimate  footing  at  Fairfield  ;  and  ils  in- 
habitants were  edl  opparenilt/  restored  to  the 
peaceable  state  they  had  enjoyed  before 
the  arrival  of  the  regiment  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    Young  Colebrook  and 'his  sis- 
ter were  still  inmates  at  Fairfield  Lodge  ; 
and  the  former  began  to   flatter  himself 
he  was  gaining  ground  in  the  affections  of 
his  tantalizing  mistress. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


What  pare  and  white* wing*d  agents  of  the  sky. 
Who  rule  the  springs  of  sacred  sympathy. 
Inform  congenial  spirits  when  they  meet? 
Sweet  is  their  office,  as  their  nature  sweet ! 

Rogers*  Pleaswes  o/Memory* 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  breal- 
fast  being  concluded,  Colebrook,  his  sis- 
ter, and  Fanny,  set  out  upon  a  long  walk; 
the  weather  being  excessively  hot,  Lavinia 
declined  accompanying  them.  As  soon  as 
they  were  gone,  she  took  out  her  work,  and 
requested  her  father,  who  was  just  unpack- 
ing some  new  publications  he  had  re- 
ceived 
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ceived  from  London^  to  oblige  her  by 
reading  one  of  them  aloud.  He  immedi- 
ately complied^  and  selecting  the  proiluc- 
tion  of  one  of  their  favourite  authors^  their 
attention  was  very  soon  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  interesting  subject. 

The  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  on  the  gravel 
before  the  house^  at  length  caused  Lavinia 
to  raise  her  eyes ; — a  stroke  of  electricity 
could  not  have  produced  -a,  more  violent 
«tart,  than  the  sight  of  the  object  she  be- 
held. She  sprung  from  the  sofa  on 
Vfhich  she  was  seated^  and  leaving  her  work 
scattered  in  every  part  of  the  room,  es- 
caped into  the  library,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  breakfast-parlour.  In  vain 
Colonel  Fairfield  vociferated — ''What  is 
the  matter  ^  Good  God,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" No  answer  could  he  obtain,  and 
'he  was  about  to  follow  Lavinia,  when  his 
^teps  were  arrested  by  the  opening  of  the 
t^pposite  door,  and  "Major  Berresford" 
^as  announced  ! 

The  Colonel  himself  could  not  forbear 
^OL.  !•  G  startini^ 
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Starting  at  the  nan^e,  so  totally  unexpected 
was  thl&  visit. 

Major  Berresford  entered  with  a  frigid 
bow,  which  the  Colonel  returned  with 
equal  formality,  saying—^'  I  hope  I  see 
you  well.  Major  Berresford; — take  a  seat, 
if  you  please.'* 

The  Major  seated  himself  without  speak— 
ing,  and  both  remained  silent;  when  th^ 
Colonel,  wishing  to  dissipate  their  mutual, 
embarrassment,  said,  for  the  sake  of  saying* 
something — "  You  must  have  found  the 
road  very  dusty.** 

The  Major  hemmed  twice,  and  his  coun- 
tenance became  flushed  as  he  pronounced 
— *^  This  is  not  a  visit  of  form,  Colond 
Fairfield,  but  of  business. — Yes,"  he  con 
tinued,  with  animation,  ''  business  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  my  future  peace!** 

He  paused,  and  taking  two  letters  from 
his  bosom,  he  added — '*  I  should  not  have 
presumed  to  have  intruded  updn  you,  after 
what  passed  at  our  last  interview,  had  I 
not  been   fraught  with  these   credentials, 

whicb^ 
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which,  I  .flatter  myself,  possess  the  power 
of    restoring   me   to  your  good  opinion^' 
the   loss  of  which   has  given  me  greater 
pain-  than  any  circumstance  of  my  prece- 
ding life/- 

His  voice  faltered  at  the  concluding 
words.  The  sensations  of  Colonel  Fair- 
field were  indefinable — forthe^r«<  time  he 
felt  as  if  he  had  committed  an  injury;  con- 
tradictory emotions  rose  in  opposition  to 
this,  and  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  or  even 
how  to  look. — ^Major"  Berresford  again  ad- 
dressed him. 

''  If  you  think  it  worth  your  while  to 
peruse  these  letters,  they  will  more  fully 
explain  to  you  the  motives  of  my  past 
conduct,  and  the  nature  of  my  present 
views,  than  any  thing  I  can  say  on  the  sub- 
ject/' 

He  here  presented  the  letters  to  Colonel 
Fairfield,  who  received  them  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  for  the. agitation  of  his  spirits 
could  not  be  concealed;  and  in  a  concili-    / 

c  2  ating 
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ating  tone,  he  begged  the  Major  to  reseat 
faimseir. 

*'  That  M^hich  is  addressed  to  Lady  Maria 
Courtney,'*  resumed  Berfesford,  ^'  must 
be  read  the  first ;  it  is  the  copy  of  one  I 
dispatched  to  her  Ladyship,  on  the  evenrng 
subsequent  to  my  last  visit  at  Fairfield<r-nl 
preserved  it  expressly  for  your  inspection. 
That  which  is  addressed  to  myself  is  the 
answer  ;— I  received  it  by  this  morning's 
post." 

Colojiel  Fairfield  replied  not;  but  open- 
ing the  epistle  bearing  Lady  Maria  Cpnrt- 
ney's  address,  he  read  as  follows  : — 


Lyminston,  Jnse "». 

''Tee  contents  of  my  last  let- 
ter to  you,  my  dearest  Madam,  has,  lam 
confident,  in  a  great  measure  prepared  y^u 
for  what  I  am  about  to  communicate.  I 
informed  you,  in  that,  of  the  delightful«D* 
ciety  I  had  met -with  in  the  circle  of  Colo- 
nel 
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airfield's  family  ;  and  the  enthusiastic 
iption  I  gave  ybu  of  one  of  its  mem- 
must  to  one  possessed  of  yoitr  deep 
tration,  have  plainly  demonstrated  the 
ing  of  an  animated  attachment.  In 
answer,  you  playfully  tallied  me  on 
tenchant,  as  you  termed  it,  for  Miss 
e]d ;  but  it  was  in  terms  which  I 
I  obviously  perceive,  that  you  rather 
id  to-  encourage  than  repel  my  pre*- 
ssion^  Secure  of  your  approbation, 
lid  not  doubt -of  my  father's,  over 
\  I  know  you  have  unbounded  influ- 

SFa  obstacle  presenting  itself  whicli 
r  render  my  indulging  my  passion  im- 
rf,  I  have  given  the  reins  to  ray  affec- 
nor  have  I  taken  the  smallest  paihs 
nceal  my  sentiments  from  the  world, 
■ather  gloried  in  the  opportunity  of 
ing  my  attachment,   to  an  object  so 
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elevated  her  in  my  estimation  : — She  h  ^m 
the  only  being  1  ever  saw,  who  was  all  I  J[  I 
could  wisii  for,  in  the  wife  of  my  boaom  !  T  ! 
—on  her  my  future  felicity  wholly  de—  ^-i;- 
pends;  and  1  address  you,  my  most  cs— :^s- 
teemed  and  indulgent  friend,  to  entreats  .r^^t 
you  to  confirm  your  approbation  of  tny^^  ^y 
sentiments,  and  exert  yourself  to  obtaiocs'  ?io 
my  father  s  consent  to  my  wishes,  which- E^  -^^ 
^m  almost  certain  he  will  not  refuse;  fojK-^^^^J* 
has  he  not,  like  you,  uniformly  «acrificec:9  ^d 
bis  own  views,  when  they  were  in  opposi-'  5.  /• 
tion  to  my  ideas  of  happiness  ?— Well  Z  / 
know  the  liberality  of  your  mind^  and  th 
affection  you  bear  me:  Relying  on  th^t^ 
I  scruple  not  to  address  jou  with  confi-^ 
dence.  I  only  wait  your  answer^  whiich  -7 
doubt  not  will  be  a  favourable  one,  to  ac- 
quaint Colonel  Fairfield  with  the  nature  of 
my  pretensions,  who,  I  have  reason  to  sup* 
pose,  w^oald  peremptorily  refuse  to  listen 
to  me,  if  not  previously  assured  of  your 
^nd  my  father's  concurrence. 

*^  Adieu,  dearest  Madam.      Forget   not 

that 
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'f^hat  I  am  a  lover— an  ardent,  impatient 
lover  !  and  let  your  promptitude  in  reply- 
ing to  ihiSj  equal  all  your  former  kindness 

1  cafinot  wish  for  more  ? 

Your  mosr  grateful  and  affectionate, 
Ejowabd  Courtney  Berresfobd." 

Colonel  Fairfield  perused  tliis  letter  with 
*he  deepest  attention  ;  then  deliberately 
Cblded  it  up^  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 
%i^  held  the  answer  in  his  hand;  his  eyes 
Vera  fixed  upon  the  supersrriptic^,  but 
lie  delayed  to  open  it  ;-^his  face  was  flusfc- 
^  with  the  agitation  of  contendinj^  emo* 

• 

tians-T-an  air  of  oantf^ion  marked  his  fea-^ 
tares; — he  seemed  desirous  of  saying 
somethifig,  yet  appeared  at  a  loss  how  to 
fxpress  himself;  he  retaini?d  this  attitude 
lor  a  few  se:  ondi,  when  Major  Bene-Tord 
exclaimed^ — '^  Will  you  not  read  the  an- 
swer^ Sir?" 

•'  Certainly  !"  replied  the  Colonel,  wifK 
emphasis,  and  immediately  opened  the 
sKcet. 

o  4  June' 
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June  7, 
Upper  Grotvenor-street; 

.  *'  You  judged  rrght?y,  my 
dear  boy,  when  yoii  supposed  me  ac- 
quainted ivith  your  sentiments,  for  Lavinia 
Fairfield  ; — voiir  first  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject  fully  informed  me  of  the  secret, 
which  you  yourself^  at  that  time,  was 
scarcely  sensible  of;  since  which,  I  have 
received  a  most  brilliant  account  of  the 
charms  of  your  dvlcinea,  and  the  violence 
of  your  passion^  from  Colonel  Howard, 
who  called  on  me  a  few  days  since.  He 
was,  at  first,  averse  to  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  feigned  ignorance,  no  doubt  con* 
eluding  I  should  be  greatly  incensed 
against  i/ou;  but  I  speedily  satisfied  hint 
on  that  head,  and  he  then  candidly  told 
me  all  he  had  observed.  He  saidi  he 
thought  it  impossible  that  the  lady  could 
be  insensible  to  your  attractions;  (there 
1  perfectly  agreed,  with  him;)  yet>  he 
added,  that  he   could   not   perceive -any 

certain 
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certain   indicatida   of  a  partiality  in  her 
behaviour,  as  she  appeared  greatly  cm- 
tiarrassed   by   your  assiduities.     He.   fur- 
ther added^    that    Colonel    Fairfidd  was 
•evidemiy   distressed  by     your    attention 
tb  his  daughter^  at  ruhich  he  was  by  no^* 
means  surprised ;    as  he  himself  had  iii- 
formed  Colonel  Fairfield,  that  your  father  . 
and  myself  had  formed  the  most  ambiti- 
ous plans  for  your  aggrandizement^  from 
which  he  very   naturally  must  have  con- 
cluded that  your  behaviour  to  Mid^  Fair- 
field was  the  result  of  vanity. 

'Such/   continued    Colonel/.  Howard, 
*  was  the  state  of  affairs  whei>"I  left  the 
country;  but  I  should  rather  suppose)  (if, 
as  you  say,  Berresford  is  assured  of  your 
approbation,)  that   he   has^v by  this  time; 
made  known  his  views  t(VrC6lonel  Faic- 
field:  if  he  has  not,  I  am^Tcertain  Fajrfield 
v?ill  not  allow  of  a  corJinuance  of  his  vi- 
sits, for  I  know  him  to  "he  a  man   of  the 
■    'Stfictest  bonourj  and  ar>e  -Nvho  >vould  scorn 

G  5-.  the 
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the  alliance   of  a    Prince,    whose    famr   .jmily 
-were  averse  to  a  connexion  with  his.' 

*'  I  replied,  that  I  had  the  highest  or  -^  Dpi- 
nion  of  Colonel  Fairfield,  and  thnf,  ^-•'  i;^  j 
.doubted  notlshould  speedily  receive  fr^^^'om 
•you  a  full  account  of  the  whale  busine^^  ess; 
for  I  own  I  thought  my  Edwaixi  would  :  na( 

act  decidcely  in  the  most  important  act"  -M  tioj^ 
of  his  life,  withouf  farther  consulting  ^      Ofig 
who  .has  ever  made  his  happiness  the  t    --/&3f 
object   of  her  consideration  ; — your  le        Iter 
which    I    received    yesferday,    proves         the 
justice  o(  my  conclusion. 

*'It  is  true,  I  had  formed  the  mostjinrjAi- 
tious  plans  for  your  aggrandizement ;  bii^  i'f 
-sour   felicity    i$   incompatible   with  thos-"^ 
\ie\vs,    pcrisii    for  ever  all  thoughts  of  el( 
vatirn    by  .sux:h   means  I  No!   my  Edwai 
needs  not  the  boryoxccd]i\stYe  to  be  derives 
frotrj    exalted    and  extensive  connexions. 
He,   in   hlvmlf,  is  great  !   *Tis  ke  must  n 
fleet  lustre  on  all  related  to  him  ;  while  the 
briliiancv  of  his  own  character  admits  not 

qI 

3. 
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3f  increase  !•  To  the  undisccrning,  this 
;Hrould  appear  the  language  of  a  fond  old 
•^oman  in  her  dotage ;  but  could  they,  like 
•»e,  have  witnessed  the  corruscations  of  thy 
ngenuous  nature^  even  from  the  first, 
lawn  of  opening  reason,  they  would  ac- 
r^nowledge  it  to  be  the  language  of  truth*. 
fcSut  whkt  am  I  about  ? — =like  other  good 
Hoiks,  when  I  have  once  mounted  my  hob' 
^^-horse^  I  never  know  when  to  dismount : 
fc^ul  now  for  the  important  subject. 

"  As  soon  as  I  had  perused  your  letter, 
t  ordered  the  carriage,  and  proceeded  to 
iPark-lane,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
^our  father  alone  in  his  study.  With  very 
little  tergiversation,  I  acquainted  him  with 
ihe  purport  of  my  visit,  and  p(7/fte/w?flr//f/ 
pourtrayed  youf  sentiments  and  sennaiions -, 
concluding  by  declaring  it  was  my  deter- 
mination to  espouse  your  cause  with  all. 
my  interest. 

*^  The  decided  terms* in  which  I  express- 
ed myself,  had  the  desii^d  effect  upon  my 
Vother;    and  after  a  moments  hesitation^ 

c  6  he 
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he  said — *  Certainly,  I  must  confess  yott* 
have  an  indisputable  right  to  dispose  of 
Edward,  ivhom  you  have  ever  cherished 
with  maternal  solicitude;  particularly  as 
you  have,  with  equal  liberality,  declared 
your  intention  of  making  him  your  heir. 
Undoubtedly  I  shall  never  oppose  ^ny^ 
connexion  which  you 'are  pleased  to  ap-- 
prove ;  but  I  really  imagined,  from  what 
you  have  so  often  said,  on  the  subject  of 
Edward's  marrying,  that  you  had  some- 
splendid  alliance  in  view  for  him/ 

*  You  were  perfectly  ri^ht,'  replied  I ;. 
*  some  ambitious  speculations  were  afloat^ 
in  my  brain;  but  they  were  all  put  to 
flight,  the  moment  I  was  convinced  of  Ed- 
ward'is  attachment  to  Miss  Fakfield,  for 
whose  family  T  feel  the  highest  respect; 
and  shall  be  proud  to  acknowledge  theiw 
as  my  reliitions.' 

'Oh,  certainly!*  cried  my  brotherr 
'  most  certainly !  I  have  the  most  fliattering 
opinion  of  Colonel  Fairfield,  whose  merits- 
as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  all  who  have  ever 

heard: 
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Sncard-  of  him  must  acknowledge.  It  is  true, 
hat    the  connexion    wilh   the    Duke    of 
— -'s  family,  which  Edward  had  it  in 


lis  power  to  have  formed  last  winter; 
"'^voiild,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  have  been 
^considered  what  is  termed  a  better  match 
i*or  him/ 
*'  I  at  once  terminated  all  your  father's 
jgrets  on^this  head^  by  saying — 'The 
Duke's  second  daughter  certainly  took  not 
^he  smallest  pains  to  conceal  her  partiality 
for  Edward  ;  and  probably  a  union  be- 
tween them  would  have  been  approved 
*by  his  Grace;  but  I  cannot  agree  in  allow- 
ing that  it  would  have  been  a  better  match 
for  Edward,  for  the  fortune  Lady  Amelia 
will  possess  dbe&not  near  equal  that  which 
i  have  destined  for  my  nephew  ;  but  had 
henuirrjed  into  the  Duke's  family,  Ix:er- 
tainly  should  have  considered  him  as  suf-^ 
ficiently  provided  for,  and  I  should  have 
^ivideilmy^  property  between  his  brothers.* 
"  Your  father  seemed  surprised  at  this 
^  declaration^  Avhich^  entrenous^  was  a  great 

story. 


slqify,  but  it  perfectly  recouoiled  hiin  40 
felinquisjiing  all  desu-e  of  ^  <:(>nr>e?^if>7i 
ivith  his  Gfr^ce's  family.  We  ccmvfirsed 
som^  time  [longer-  on  the  subject,  ,wd=at 
bst  parted,  bjoU^pr^^ciseiyof  the  ^ame  ppi- 
nion.. 

*'  You  are  now  at  liberty  io-  ntiake 
known  your  sentiments  .to  Colonel  fF^air- 
field  whenever  yOii  think  proper.  1  shall 
be  all  impatience  till  -1  tear  from  you 
again.;  when,  if  every  thing  succeeds  to 
your  wishes,  I^hall  write  to  Colo:nel  Fair- 
fVeld,  as  will  also  y^ur  .ftitber,  .w.hp  h^.  de- 
sired me  to  leave  a  ftpaCe  for  Wim  to  iwid  a 
few-  lines,  .  .         « 

*'  I  cannot  conclude  wttboul  congtatu-: 
kting  you,  my  dear  Edward,  upon  your 
extreme  good  fortune,  in  having  met  with 
ati  object,  st/c/i  as  lam. sr^rse  Miss  E^fcirfteld 
must  he,  to  inspire  a  ferveht  passi«>ii:  in 
i/our  breast.  1  had  almost  despaiied  of  ;en- 
counteriiig.  a  being  'worthy  to  be  itrusted 
Hfvith  your  hap|>iness,  among  thefemailes. 
of  the  pce^enl  day.     Gbd.  bless  you,  my 

■    childlf 
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child  !  raav  the  utmost  success  crown  all 
^oiir  wishes;  and  '  Smiling  years  proclaim 
the  blessing  heard."     ' 

»      Youre  ever  itio^t  afTet'imnatelv, 

M.^Ri A  Courtney* 

"P.  S.  it  IS  my  particular  wish  that  you 
should  shew  this  ejVL^lIc  \o  Colonel  Fair- 
field, that/by  \\,  he  may  be  convirrccd  of 
my  anxiety  to"  claim  an  afilnity  to  him  ; 
and  also,  to  evince  the  high  value  I  set  on 
hiiriy  whom  L  request  him  to  receive  as  a 
son-in-law. 

"  My  "brother  will  acquaint  your  mother 
with  this  affair,  who,  we  may  be  certain, 
will  offer  no  objection/* 


To  this  was  subjoined    the    following 
lines  from  the  Hon*  Mr.  Berresford: — 


**  My  Dearest  Son,    . 

^^Unavoidable  business  ha^ 
compelled   me   to  prolong    your    impaj- 

tience. 


^o 
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tience.     I  had  not  one  moment  to  myself 
all  yesterday^  but  I  take  the  earliest  op^ 
portunity^  this  morning,  to  assure  you  of 
mine.dnnd   your   motheKs  perfect   coinci* 
dence  with  your  wishes.     I  beg. you  will: 
assure  Colonel  Fairfield  of  my  high  consi- 
deration, and  of  the  satisfaction   I  should: 
experien.ce  at  a  union  of  our  families. 

E.  M,  6£RRESFO|liy.'r 


During  the  time  Colonel   Fairfield  had! 
been  perusing  the  above,  Herresfdrd  bad' 
watched .  every  turn   of  his  countenance, , 
which  plainly  demonstrated  the.feelingi^  of " 
his  heart.     Contending  emotions  rendered  t 
the  Colonel  silent  for  a  few  moments  after- 
he    had    concluded — sorrow^,  for  having, . 
even  for  an. instant,:  mistrusted  tbe.exalted  : 
being  before  him — delight,  at  the  pros- 
pect of  felicity  held  out  to  the  darling  of* 
his  heart,'  in  the  possession  of  an  object'  so 
calculated  to  insure  her  happiness,  almost 
overcame  him>.  and  for  awhile  be  was  in'- 

capable 
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capable  of  expressing  Kimself.     At  length 
rising,  and  advancing,  with  extended  hands, 
^0  the  Major,  he  exclaimed — ''  Berresford, 
^  have  injured  yon  ;  can  you  forgive  me?" 
The  Major  seized   the  proffered  hands, 
^nd  pressing  them  with  ardour,  he  replied 
""^"Mention    it  no  more;    say   but   you 
^^ink  me  worthy  your  alliance,  and  I  shall 
*^c  completely  recompensed  for  every  mor- 
tification." 

''  To  say  I  think  you  worihij  my  alli- 
ance, would  weakly  indeed  express  the 
^ense  I  have  of  your  merits,  and  how 
lighly  I  consider  myself  distinguished  by 
your  proposals.  But  you  must  allow  me 
to  explain  my  apparently  unjustifiable  con- 
duct." 

Berresford  interrupted  him,  by  exclaim- 
ing, with  vehemence — ''  My  dear  Colonel, 
there  is  not  the  least  necessity  :  I  see 
through  the?  whole  business — you  were  de- 
ceived by  Colonel  Howard's  account — yes, 
yes,  I  understand  exactly  how  it  was,  and 
I  assure  you,  you  stand  perfectly  acquitted 

in 
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in  my  mind; — and  now,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  mako  Miss  Fairfield  acquaiuled 
with  what  has  past  ?*' 

Colonel    Fairfield    could    not    fotbear  - 
smiling    at    Berresford's    eagerness*    'nor — 
could  he  wonder  at  his  impatience,. as  h& 
Wm^e^/'was  almost   as   anxious  to    raake-^ 
Jenown  to  his  I^avinia  the  happir^ss  tha^ 
awaited  her.     In  answer  (o  the  Major's  ior- 
terrogation,   he  replied — ''  1  will  no  lon- 
ger keep  you  in  suspense,  but  go  insetvrch 
of  I^vinla,  and  communicate  to  lier  tlir 
events  of  the  morning  ;  and  I  think,"  a4d<- 
ed  he,  with  a  smile,  **  that  ^he  will  scarpdj 
be  so  unfeeling  as  to  doom  yuy  to  4^^^ 
pair/' 

Berrcsford  returned  the  smile,  while  his 
face  glowed  with  ibc  delight  of  anticifia- 
tioji ;  yet  he  still  detained  the  Colonel,^ 
if  not  perfectly  satisfied  :  after  hesitating 
a  moment,  he  said — '*I  should  bfi  sorry  to 
owe  any  thing  .to  the  interfereuce  of  ^ 
third-  person.*'  He  paused  ;  then  added^ 
smilipg  at  himself — ''  Do  ycu  .not  think  k 

would 
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vrouU  bemore  advisabl^^  that  I  should  my* 
Keif  inalce  known  my  ficntpments  to  Miss 

The  Coloi^el  could  not  resist  laughing 
It  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  Berres- 
ford  had  proved  that  an  immediate  inter- 
view with  .Lavinia  was  expedient^  and  he 
good-humouredly  said—''  I  ^ee  your  im- 
|)atiencc ;  and  as  I  owe  you  a  long  debt 
of  kindness,  I  will  take  this  opportunity 
of  repaying  a  small  part  of  it,  by  allowing 
you  to  seek  Lavinia  yourself;  but  I  must 
•  first  find  out  where  she  is.'* 

On  enquiry,  he  found  that  Lavinia  had 
quitted  the  house  by  a  back  way,  shortly 
after  Major  Berresford's  arrival,  and  had 
directed    her  steps  towards   the.  hanging 
wood.     With  this  intelligence  he  returned 
to  Berresford,   who  entreated  the  Colonel 
would  permit  him  to  follow  her;  to  which^ 
no  objection  being  made,  he  took  up  the 
letters,  and,   elate  with  the  most  sanguine 
hope,  almost  unmixed  with  doubt,  he  quit- 
ted  Colonel   Fairfield,   to  proceed   on  his ' 

pursuit. 
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pursuit.  Though  neither  Lavinia's  wo 
or  actions  had  betrayed  the  scfcret  of  I 
heart,  her  eyes,  ever  the  mirror  of  her  sc 
sations,  had  told  Berresford  that  he  was  n 
indifferent  to  her;  and  amour  propre  s 
ways  makes  us  the  first  to  observe  ti 
most  trifling  demonstration  of  partial! 
for  ourselves. 


CHAl 
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CHAP.  IX. 


For  she  wis  fair 
M  pietixi^  Innocenoe,  and  mental  grace 
•^hone  in  each  feaiorc.  Soon  th'eniaptur'd  youth 
■Th*  imp«88ion*4  secret  told ! 

Gistoatri* 

/hen  Lavinia  quitted  her  father^  in  the  ut- 
lost  surprise  and  agitation  at  the  unex* 
ected  sight  of  Major  Berresford,  she 
lated  herself  in  the  library,  to  endeavour 
^  compose  herself;  but  vain  was  the  at* 
impt^  for  from  this  apartment  she  could 
lainly  distinguish  Berresford's  voice  in 
iC  adjoining  room.  The  sound  of  it  went 
I  her  soulj  and  convinced  her  of  the  lurk- 
ing 


■* 
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ing  weakness  which  still  lingered  in  her 
heart ;  she  started  up,  resolved  more  than 
ever  to  avoid  even  a  transient  sight  of 
Berresford,  and  quitting  the  house  by  a 
back  way,  she  flew,  scarcely  conscious  of 
where  she  was  goihg,  to  >a  favourite  seat 
embosomed  in  the  wgod,.  where  she  was 
wont  frequently  to  rep,air  when  disposed 
for  solitude. 

Having  reached  this  spot,  she  seated  her- 
self on  the  rustic  bench  which  was  placed 
under  the  profection  of  a  craggy  rock, 
overhang  with  wild  shttibs.  At  a  short 
distance,  a  fall  of  water,  which  dashed  over 
the  jutting  stones  which  impeded  its  pro- 
gress in  its  descent  from  the  rock,  mur- 
mured- harmoniously^  attuning  the  mind 
to  meditation.  Opposite  this  spot  was  a 
vista,  which  admitted  a  fine  sea  prospect, 
rendered  more  interesting  by  a  view  of  ' 
the  white  foam,  produced  by  the  constant 
breaking  of  the  billows  against  a  blacft 
rock,  which  reared  its  barren  head  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore.  The  brilliant  ef- 
fect 
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feet  of  the.  spray,  glittering  in  the  sun- 
beams, was  an  object  almost  too  dazzling 
for  the  eye  to  contemplate  for  any  leiigth 
of  time,  and  caused  it  to  turn,  with  additi- 
onal satisfaction,  upon  the  greensward 
which  formed  a  carpet  beneath  the  feet. 

In  this  romantic  spot  did   Lavinia  seat 
hereelf,   a«d  never  before  had  she  been  so 
insensible   to   the    surrounding    beauties. 
To  shut  out  the  image  of  Berresford  at  this 
moment,  was  totally  impracticable,  and  she 
wearied  her  imagination  in  seeking  to  ac- 
count for  his  visit.     She  was  mortified  and 
disappointed  .at  finding   herself  so  much 
disordered  on  his  account ; — she  had  flat- 
tered herself  that  she  should  be  able  to  see 
and  hear  him,  if  by  accident   they  should 
encounter,  with  perfect  indifference;  she 
was  distressed  to  find  how  sensibly  she  was 
affected  by  his  sight ;  and  the  pang  she  en- 
dured as  his  accents  struck  her  ear,  con- 
vinced her  she  had  not  made  that  progress 
in  dispelling  him  from  her  heart,  that  she 
had  imagined  she  had. 

She 
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She  determined  not  to  return  to  the 
house,  till  she  was,  from  the  length  of 
time,  convinced  of  his  departure,  and  fix- 
ing her  eyes  upon  the  turf  at  her  feet,  «he 
continued  lost  to  all  outward  objects, 
till  the  sound  of  quick  approaching  steps 
aroused  her,  and  looking  up,  she  beheld 
Berresford  bounding  over  the  path  towards 
her.  He  advanced  with  extended  hands, 
and  an  air  of  the  most  animated  joy — 
"  Your  father  has  sent  me  to  seek  you  !" 
exclaimed  he,  in  an  exulting  tone. 

Lkvinia  coiild  not  refuse  to  shake  hands 
with  him  ;  and  she  replied,  in  a  tremulous 
accent,  while  the  crimson  current  dyed  her 
cheeks — "  I  will  return  immediately— ^I 
did  not  know  it  was  so  late/' 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Berresford,  in  a  mortified 
tone,  ''  you  are  not  glad  to  see  me  after  so 
long  an  absence/^ 

Lavinia  could  scarcely  command  her 
agitation  sufficiently  to  speak,  and  she  just 
mustered  breath  to  say,  with  a  forced  smile 
— *'  Not  very  long." 

'^Oh 


"  Ob  tiat  yoti  thought  H  a»  long  as  I 
^a!"  crfcd  Betr^^fmA;  "  ihefr  should  I 
not  hesitate  to  fell  you  dll I  fed — aUlha^ 
felt  sincel  I  ksCsaw  you  ; — hitt,"  continued 
he,  a  little  pt(|«ed  art  her  iiripatietvce  to  qdit 
bint,  '^  if  ym  wJfl  condescerfd  to  reseait 
yourself,  and  lend  note  your  atterition  for  a 
few  mimrtes,  1  mij^ht  be  able  to  explain 
the  ap^rent  incotignrity  ef  my  co^oct." 

Lavinia  could  not  hesitate  t<J  comply 
with  his  request  thalt  sfte  woifld  reseai  her- 
self, for  she  felt  vnafble  to  stand. 

BerresfbrA  »ovr  drew  forth  the  two  let- 
ters, and  presenting  them  to  her,  he  said — 
^'  If  you  will  perusef  these,  it  will  render 
all  formal  explanations  unnecessary ; — and 
I  shall  only  have  to  receive  my  sentence 
from  you,'*  he  added,  exchanging  the  air 
of  reserve,  for  one  of  his  most  insinuating 
glances—  «ttcft  a  one  as  converted  the  ro- 
:scale  tint  that  v^as  subsidin<r  in  Lavinia'& 
<:heek,  to  the  less  ^lelicate  hue  of  a  damask 
rose.  *'  1  will  \estve  you>"  continued  Ber- 
resford,  "  for  a  few   ttiinutcs>  while  you 

VCI3L,  I.  H  look 
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look  over  these  epistles,  but  my  impatience 
\vill  not  brook  a  long  delay.  Be  lenient, 
Lavinia,"  he  added^  in  the  most  melting 
tone,  yet  with  art  expression  of  counte- 
nance) which  did  not  agree  with  the  fear 
his  words  implied;  ''be  lenient,  and  re- 
member I  ha\ie  your  father's  permission  to 
address  you  thus."  With  these  words  he 
"quitted  her,  and  proceeded  farther  into 
the  wood. 

The  tumult  in  Lavinia's  breast  scarcely 
permitted  her  to  divine  the  meaning"  of 
the  words  she  surveyed,  and  frequently 
wjjs  she  obliged  to  reperuse  the  linresi 
When  she  had  concluded  Berresford's  let- 
ter to  Lady  Maria,  such  a  dream  of  delight 
took  possession  of  her  soul,  that  she  found 
it  impossible,  for  some  minutes,  to  com- 
pose herself  sufficiently  to  attempt  reading 
the  answer.^  The  certainty  of  being  be- 
hoved by  Berresford — ardently,  disii^terest- 
edly  beloved,  with  the  sanction  of  her  fa- 
ther, from  which  she  was  assured  that  no 
opposition  had  been   offered   by   Bcrres- 

ford*s 
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ford's  family — this  delightful  certainty 
took  so  complete  possession  of  all  her  fa- 
culties^ that'  it  was  in  vain  she  attempted 
to  comprehend  the  purport  of  Lady  Ma- 
ria's letter;  not  one  word  could  she  attend 
to^  and  she  was  still  ineffectually  endea- 
'  vouring  to  collect  her  thoughts,  when 
Berresford  again  stood  before  her.     Lavi- 

nia's    confusion     redpubled  ; — Berresford 

if  •  ^ 

:j    was  now  certain  that  she  had  read  his  let- 

ieVy  and  knew  that  she  was  acquainted  with 

.his   sentiments;    she  dared  not  raise  her 

eyes  from  Lady  Maria's,  which  she  affected 

to  be  perusing  with  the  deepest  attention. 

"  Surely/*  exclaimed  Berresford,  ''  you 
must  hav£  concluded — my  patience  is  quite 
exhausted — at  any  rate  you  have  read 
mine/'  ' 

Lavinia   coughed,   to   assure   her  voice, 

rthen  said — "  I  have  not  yet  finished  Lady 
Maria's." 

"But  you  have  read  mine!*'  repeated 
''   Berresford,   with  emphasis,' and  gently  at- 
tempting to  take  away  that  she  held. 

n'Z  ''  Oh. 
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*'  Oh,  pray  let  me  finish  it !"  cried  la- 
^inia,  desirous  vqF  any  (hiiig  %vbtch  roiglA 
appear  to  engross  her  attentsoa. 

^Mndeed  {cannot  permit  yea  to  read  it 
^  -all  through:; — ihe  last  page  will  acquaiot 
you  with  the  purport  oF  the  whote,  and 
the  nest  you  can  peruse  another  tJitieC** 
Jle  now  pointed  out  the  part  he  alluded 
to,  and  throwing  himsdff  on  the  tucf  at  hilr 
feet,  be  said—*'  Now  I  promise  not  to  io- 
t-errupt  you,  if  you^  in  return,  will  not  ppc» 
isume  too  far  upon  my  patience.** 

Xavmia  looked  at  the  lines  to  no  pur-' 
po^  ;  Berrecford  was  at  her  feet^  his  hesA 
leaning  on  hjs  hand,  and  his>  eyeft  fixed  on 
her  face.  She  could  not  support  this,  and. 
rising  precipitately,  she exclafimesd — "In- 
deed, Major  Berresfopd,  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  read  it,  if  you  remain  there  :  pray 
let  me  return  home  ;  I  shall,  tfien.  peruse  it 
with  much  greater  attention." 

^^  No>  no  1"  cried  Berresifbrd,  tmpjedmg 
(ler  passage,  "  you  shall  not  quit  this 
jspot ;  but/'  continued  be^pIi^uUy  liidiiq;< 

'       liis 
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fece  in  the  gnrs6,  "  I  promise  not  to  loofc 
at  you  again^  until  you  have  concluded'*— 
that  is^  if  I  can  help  it  !*' 

Lavinia reseated  herself^  and  sunmioning^ 
her  natural  good  sense  to  hei-  aid>  she  felt 
ashamed  of  this  apparent  trifling,  and  was^^ 
apprefiensive  lest  Berresford  should  im-^ 
pute  it  to  coquetry.  The  influence  of  this 
idea  restored  her  composure  sufficiently  to 
enable  her  to  decypher  the  last  page  of 
Xady  Marians  Fetter;  Berresford,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  promise^  was  eagerly  watching 
her,  instantly  perceived  when  she  had  con- 
cluded; and  springing  on  one  knee,  he  et-^ 
claimed,  in  an  impassioned  voice — ^'  Now, 
my  Lavinia,  it  remains  with  you  alone  to 
decide  my  fate ; — say,  am  I  happy  or  mise- 
rable ?" 

Tumultuous  emotions,  for  a  few  seconds, 
rendered  Lavinia  speechless,  when,  extend- 
ing her  hand  to  raise  him,  she  pronounced, 
m  a  soft  tremulous  accent — "  For  ever 
will  you  be  happy,  if  it  is  in  intj  power  to 
Jiiake  yx)u  so  !'' 

H*  3?  Berresford 
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Berresford  started  from  the  ground,  and 
throwing  himself  on  the  seat  beside  her, 
he  gave  vent  to  the  transports  of  his  heart, 
in  language  incoherent  to  all  hot  the  sym- 
pathizing soul  to  whom  it  was  addressedr-r 

With  downcast  cje»* 
And  burninff  cheek,  »he  listenM  to  his  tale, 
OwnM  the  quick  pulse  that  trembled  at  his  hearty 
And  cam'd  it  grah/udip,  but  felt  it  /ove*. 

Not  until  the  first  dinner-bell  from  the 
Lodge  warned  them  of  the  lapse  of  time, 
"were  Lavinia  and  Berresford  aroused  from 
the  Elysium  they  ienjoyed.  In  the  mean- 
time. Colonel  Fairfield  had  acquainted 
Fanny  and  the  young  Colebrooks,  for  he 
saw  no  necessity  for  mystery,  with  the'pro- 
posals  of  Major  Berresford.  The  young 
people  were  delighted  with  the^  intelli- 
gence, and  with  one  accord  declared  there 
could  not  be  a  more  perfect  match.  Fanny 
was  not  surprised  at  the  information,  al- 

•  Glsbornc. 

though 
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though  she  \^s  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances  previous  to  the  declaration  ; 
but  her  sanguine  fancy  had  always  pre- 
dicted that  the  affair  would  terminate  hap- 
pily ;  for  she  was  convinced  Lavinia  and 
Berresford  were  made  for  each  other,  and 
most  thoroughly  did  she  participate  in  her 
sister's  felicity. 

Colebrook  could  not  refrain  a  sigh,  when 
he  reflectjed  how  much  longer  he  had  iued^ 
yet  he  was  not  declared  or  considered  as 
the  future  husband  of  Fanny,  who  obsti- 
nately avoided  giving  any  decided  demon- 
stration of  reciprocal  affection ;  and  until 
he  was  convinced  of  that,  he  had  too  much. 
spirit  to  solicit  her  father  on  the  subject. 

Miss  Colebrook,  mild  and  prepossessing 
in  her  manners,  interesting  though  not 
brilliant,  warmly  congratulated  Colonel 
Fairfield  ;  and  added,  directing  a  reproach- 
ful look  towards  Fanny — ''  I  am  sure  La- 
vinia  is  too  ingenuous  to  keep  the  Major 
in    a     moment's    suspense — her  compas- 

H  4  sionate 


stonate  neliire  wiil  A^v€r  delight  ifi  dis^ 
playing  her  power/' 

Fanny  reddiened>  and*  Colebrootc  tf^ekei 
angrily  at  his  sicker.  Colonel  Fairfield 
could  not  forbear  laughing  at  the  lunt 
conveyed  by  these  words  to  Fanay ;.  in* 
deed^  he  ivas  so  nuich  disposed  tpbe  pleased^. 
that  few  things,  at  this  moment^  eould  have 
discompoised  him. . 

In  this  enviable  temper  of  mind  was  hi^ 
standing  at  the  window,  when  he  perceived 
Lavinia  and  B^rresford  approaching.  Oh^ 
with  what  exultation  did  he  look  on  hsii 
child  !  that  creature  formed  by  his  pre* 
cepts — Af«  instruction;  and  by  Afjr  t^ndier 
solicitijde  and  foresight,  completed  such  aa- 
d)e  was-^^  beii9g  every  way  calculated  to, 
inspii^  the  most  animated  attachmen^t  in- 
the  noble  breast  of  that  mmr,  who>  of  all' 
others,  he  thought  most  worthy  of  the  dar* 
ling  of  his  heart  !  As  they  advanced  still- 
nearer.  Colonel  Fairfield  traced,  with  the 
most  sympathetic  sensation,  the  lineaments^ 

of 
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of  unalloyed  felicity  displayed  in  their  ex- 
pressive features;    his  heart  dilated  with 
responsive  joy,  and  he  could  no  longer 
repel  the  tears  of  delight  which  sprung  to^ 
his  eyes ;    unnoticed  by   all;    he  hastily 
bmshed  them  from  his  cheek,  ashamed  6t 
^hat  he  conceived  to  be  a  weakness/ but 
ivhaf  every  affectionate,  fond,  and  exultinj; 
parent  will,  I  doubt  not,  acknowledge  to- 
be  a  natural  and  uncontroulable  sensation. 
In  the  hall,  the  Colonel  met  his  Lavinia' 
and  heivjover.     His  feelings  were  too  tu<- 
muhuous  to  permit  him  formally  to  joinr^ 
tiieir  hands,  and  composedly  invoke  bles- 
sings on  their  heads,  but  catching  his  child^ 
tb  his  breast,  the  ardent  pressure  that  he' 
gave  her,  spoke  more  than  volumes;  and 
the  eager  grasp  with  which  he  seized  the 
^and  of  Berresford,  fully  evinced  the  emo«- 
tion,  which  was  unspeakable. 

Lavinia  eagerly  availed  herself  of  the' 
•xcuise  of  retiring,  in  order  to  alter  her 
dress  for  dinner.     The  Colonel  attendecl^: 
BerresfQrd  to  bis  dressing-room>   telling: 

H-  5-  him 
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him  that  he  should  order  an  apartment  le 
be  allotted  entirely  to  him,  that,  in. future, 
he  was  to  consider  as  his  own  ;  so  that  when 
the  weather,  or  any  other  cause,  might 
Tender  it  inconvenient  for  him. to  return 
to  L  ■,  it  would  always  be  ready  for 
his  reception.  Berresford  was  all  joy  and 
gratitude ;  and  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  have  determined  which  of  the  two  was 
most  to  be  envied. 

The  tumult  of.  Lavinia's  mind  made  her 
almost  incapable  of  performing  the  duties 
of  the  toilette;  fortunately  her  fcmme.de 
cJiamhre  was  near  to  assist  her;  it  was 
rarely  she  permitted  her  attendance,  ex- 
cept on  particular  occasions,  but  on  this 
day,  she  found  it  absolutely  necessary,  for 
she  could  not  collect  her  thoughts  sufifr- 
ciently  to  enable  her  to  find  a  single  arti- 
cle of  dress. 
« 

.  1  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  an  elabo- 
rate account  of  the  subsequent  part  of  this 
happy  day,  which,  though  indelibly  impress- 
ed on  the  minds  of  the  parties  concerned, 

would 
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would  probably  be  found  monotonous  in 

the  description.     At  a  late  hour  Berres- 

ford  took  his  leave^  with  a  promise  to  be 

at  F«iirfield  as  soon  as  his  military  duty 

would  permit^  on  the  morrow.     How  dif- 

fereiu  were  his  feelings  now,  to  what  they 

had  been  the  last  time  be  had  traversed 

that  road  on  quitting  Fairfield^  smarting 

mh  the  sting  of  unmerited  suspicion  ! 

It  may  perhaps  be  subject  of  surprise  to 
the  reader,  why  Major  Berresford  should, 
feel  so  excessively  hurt  by  Colonel  Fair- 
field's conduct,  and  why  he  did  not,  as  he 
had  it  in  his  power,  explain  himself  at 
ODce,  and  by  that  means  completely  clear 
himself  from  all  imputations? — And  yet, 
in  a  tender. susceptible  mind,  I  can  scarce 
conceive  it  possible  this  could  excite  won- 
ifrr.  What  can  distress  us  more/thanto 
perceive  that  we  are  suspected  of  weakness 
a»d  instability,  when  we  are  sensible  that 
the  strictest  rectitude  and  propriety  guides 
our  conduct  ?     Ms^jor  Berresford  was  the 

■ 

'^ul  of  honour;  he.  had  the  highest  opi- 
r  •  u  6  nion 
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nion  of  Colonel  Fairfield^  vfhiA  be  conv 
ceived  to  be  mutual;  aad  nothing  could 
have  astonished  him  move,  dian  that  the 
Colonel  should^  for  a  moment^  doubt  liie 
motives  of  hia  behaviour  towarda  Lavinfa*- 
At  the  instant  he  became  conscious*  he- 
was  suepeeted)  his  indignation  was  too 
powerful  to  allow  him  to  reAect  coolly ;. 
and  though  be  co^td,  had  he  ehoaen  it, 
h^ve  exonerated  bi^self  at  onoe^  yet  he 
would  not  condescend  to  enter  into  any 
explanaticMf>s^  so  oomplelely  ^ff^^  he  merti- 
iied  by  the  imputsifion-  of  ineotiiyerate 
vanity^  which  he  conceived'castupon  llim> 
by  the  suspicions  of  Colonel  JairdelAl  He 
instantly  fesoKved-  en-  quitting  the  houlBCS 
and  never  more  entering  >t>  unl^s^  be 
rould  bring  wiC^K  Mm  i^^disputable  evi^ 
dence  of  his  motive  for  action.^ — ''For/* 
thought  he^  in  the  v^^aumth  of  the  memeafi 
"  if  Colonel  Fairfield  oan  conceive  me  ca^- 
pable  of  presuming'  to  particularise  his 
daughter^  merely  to  gratify  my.  vanity,  and 
of  oponty  aitaching  myself  to  be^^  in  av^ 
6^  der 
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der  to  deceive,  and  make  her  appear  ridi« 
culous^  (f  he  can  suspect  me  of  such  un- 
pardoiial>le  duplicity^  he  mighty  with  equal 
justice^  doubt  whatever  I  should  advance  in 
my  justi^ation  ;-^and  were  I  to  tell  him  I 
was  certain  of  my  aunt's  approbation^  he 
might  suppose  it  was  a  fabrication  of  my 
own,  to  Induce  hhm^  by  pacifying  him>  to 
allow  a  eentinuation  of  my  visits. — No,- 
BO  \  I  will  »o»  leave  room  for  doubt."    * 

Under  the  inlQuence  of  these  ideas^  he 
reached  fais^lodgings^  and  immediately  ad- 
dressed Ifftdy  Mari^  Courtney^  and  dis* 
paAdied  the  letter  that  night.  The  time 
wliKh>  intervened  before  the  answer  ar- 
rUted>  he  passed  almost  entirely  alone, 
avoiding  dining  at  the  mess^  under  pre- 
tei^ce  <^f  indisposition  ;  and  denying  him- 
self ta  Bfiost  of  those  who  came  to  visit  him, 
fQX  he  found  himself  incapcieitated  for  so- 
ciety. Duiwg  Hiis  period  be  became  less 
indigBant;  he  recollected^  among  other 
things,  that.  Colonel  Howard  was  acquaint- 
ed viuh:  U&e  elccixmstance  of  Lady  Amelia  &• 

predilection. 
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predilection,  arid  must  naturally  have  con- 
cluded from   that,  that  his  aunt  would  not 
favour  hisr  pretensions  to  Miss  Taiffield  ^ 
this,  he  conjectured.  Colonel  Howard  had 
related  to  Colonel*  Fairfield,  and  he  began 
to  think  the  latter  rati^.er  less  b^amable. 
On   the  receipt  of  Lady  Marhi's  letter,  he 
set  out  for  Fairfield.     Never  before  had 
he  been  '  so  unmerciful  to  his  horse,  as  he 
was  the  first  three  miles  of  the  road — his 
servant    was   completely   distanced;     bat 
when  he  got  within  a  mile  of  the  hotise,  b'# 
snddenly  drew  up,  and  ineflfectually  etidea-* 
vdured  to  compose  himself-^each  moment 
increased  his  agitation,  and  he  was  doUble 
the  time  in  getting  over  the  last  mile,  to-* 
what  he  had  performed  the  three  first  in', 
Wh^t   followed   on   his  arrival  at  Fairfield,  * 
has  already  been   related — his  feelings  on 
quitting  it;  amply  compensated  for  all  his 
past  wneasiness.     He  threw  the  reins  oii 
his  horse's  neck,  and  recapitulated^  again^ 
and  again,  all  the  events  of  the  preceding 

day;    not  a  word,  not  a  look  of  his  La  vi«/ 

«  •  »     »■* 

ma* 
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nia's,  'vvas  forgotten;  and  he  proceeded,  to- 
tally insensible  to  surrounding  objects, 
until  the  full  stop  his  horse  mechanically 
made  at  the  door  of  his  lodgings,  aroused 
him  from  his  dream  of  bliss.  On  entering 
his  room,  instead  of  retiring  to  rest,  he 
sat  down  to  acquaint  Lady  Maria  Court- 
ney of  all  that  had  passed  ;  and  to  beg  that 
she  and  his  father,  as  they  had  promised, 
would  immediately  write  to  Colonel  Fair- 

m 

field  ;  and  he  warmly  entreated  her  to  pre- 
vail on  the  Colonel  to  use  Ins  influence 
^with  his  daughter,  to  induce  her  to  name, 
or  allow  him  to  name,  an  early  period  for 
the  completion  of  hij  happiness. 

On  this  night,  visions  of  delight  chased 
sleep  from  the  senses  of  Lavinia.  She  was 
now  at  liberty  to  suffer  her  mind  to  pur- 
«ue  its  natural  bias;  the  painful  task  of 
constantly  battling  between  reason  and  in- 
clination^  was  now  at  an  end  ; — she  felt  as 
if  her  imagination,  which  had  long  been 
confined  an  obstreperous  prisoner  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  prudence,  was  suddenly 

emancipated. 


•i 
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er.ianc;]:ated^  and  permitted  to  range  atr 
Isltzc  2nd  without  controul^  over  all  ther 
fioKcry  fields  of  Eljsium  ! 


CHAP.  X. 


Summer's  tun  andooded  stnncs, 
Fkutc  nunh  atnuMs  the  Uj, 
Asd  the  heart  to  ;^y  indinet. 

Hapi>i?;es3  now  reigned  triumphant  at  Faiir-^ 
fleld  Lodge.  Berresford  wasa constant  at- 
tendant at  the  breakfast-fable.  It  was  his 
custom  to  exercise  the  regiment^  which  he 

*  All  the  mottos,  having  the  initials  E.  P«  siAjoined^  aie  ska 
the  produ£tioni  of  the  Author  of**  A  Solditr's  Ojpprhig** 

commanded^ 


rermmancled  ifi  Colenel  Ht) ward's  absesiee,. 
generally  tlipee  tiiBce  a^w^eefc^  and  aft^r 
acconpinyrng  tbemjbo  >tbe  field,  he  would^ 
at  tibe  c<MiicluaioQ  of  the  bu^ineas^  coo^tant- 
\y  Impair  to  FairfielA^  and  Jbe  never  left  it 
until  a  late  ho^r. 

« 

In  a  few  days  Colionel  Fairfield  received 
letters  fnMi  tie  Honourable  Mr.  Berres- 
lord  and  Lady  Maria  Courtney,  every  vray 
satisfactory ;  and  both  expressed  an  ardent 
desire  that  the  mairiage  should  take  place 
38  soon  as  possible.  Lady  Maria  entered 
very  miniitely  inio  every  *  pecuniary  ar- 
rangfement^  and  declared  it  her  intention 
to  relinquish  the  half  of  her  possession  to 
her  nephew  £dward«  on  bi^  wedding-day;. 
tbe  remainder  he  was  to  posses  at  her  de* 
mi^e*  Ma^y  ether  particulars  were  staled> 
wbii;b  it  is  unnecessary  hereto  insert ;  suf- 
fice it  io.  say,  tiiat  her  condact  was  disiii'^ 
teresied  and  liberal  to  excess 

Colonel  Fairfield  acquainted  Laviniaand' 
Berresford  with  the  purport  of  these  lec* 

ters-L 
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Ais  moment^  completely  dfependant  xipon 
you.  Yoii  da  indeed  wrong  me,  when 
you  accuse  me  of  mistrusting,  yon;  1 
would  not  forgive  you,  but  that  I  aih  cer-- 
tain  you  do  not  think  so." 

"  Then  why  not,  Lavinitr>  convince  me 
at  once  of  your  (jonfidence  in  me,  by  com- 
plying with  my  wishes  ?  You  knoW  how 
very  uncertain  is  the  fiAte  of  a  soldier. — 
Good  God!  a  thousand  things  might  dcciif,- 
which  we   fittlie  dream  of,  to  prevent  the 
fruition  of  our  desires.     Oh,  Lavinia^  this 
IS  the  first  time  we  have  ever  differed,  even 
upon  the  smallest  point ;.  and^now^  only  in\ 
support  of  a  mere  prejudice,  you  Tt«£B  per- 
sist in  your  resolution  !'" 

« 

'*  If  yoti  can  only  convince  me  that  it  is-. 
a  tiwrefr^vdiccy  you  ha>ve  conquered ;  but 
lutherto  you  have  said  nothing  to  prove  it 
to  be  such ; — but  so  far  I  will  compromise 
with  you,  that  if  any  thing  of  moment  oc- 
curs to  render  an  immediate  unipn  neces- 
fiflury^i  Will  not  besitajtean  inatant^  but  set- 
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%ing  aside  all  fortuitous  circumstances^  J 
^ill  be  yours  at  the  termination  of  six 
uionths  from  our  first  acquaintance." 

^'  Sir  tn^nthsi''  ejaculated  Berresford, 
''you  may  as  well  say  sixifeareat  once;-— 
you  never  can  be  serious  1" 

"Indeed  i  am — hut  I  tell  you  again^ 
should  yoiu!  regiment  be  ordered  abroad, 
on  a  station  where  they  might  probably 
remain  some  years,  or  any  other  event 
render  an  abridgement  of  the  time  ex- 
^e€He4it,  T  will  immediately  comply  with 
yoiw  wishes/* 

Lavinia  was  positive,  and  Berresford 
-ivas  obliged  to  submit,  which  he  did  with 
•a  better  grace,  flattering  himself  that  he 
-should  be  able  to  invent  soine  plea  to 
oblige  ber  to  alter  her  determ illation.  He 
•endeavoured  ta  persuade  Colonel  Fairfleld 
to  interfere  for  him,  but  i^i  vain,  for  the^ 
Calon^  nather  approved  of  Lavinia's  ri^-, 

-splve. 

'**  A«d  why,"  said  he,  '*  do  you  wish  to 
.OKjtaU'  the>  Imf»p}(  <ia|!$  ;ei|  no¥r  enjoy  f 

You 
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Sbe  fonnd  her  imaginati'an  wholly  averse!^ 
and  in4eed  ificaparhle  of  profound  thofngivt 
on  insmtS^Aiti  m\^cU'  aft  this  lime;  Be^ 
resford  occupied  «U  her  ideas.;- and  if  ever 
a  reflection  occurred  independairr  of  him, 
1^  would  invdriablf  ttrmiiiatef  ift  what  Jtc 
would  think,  s»y,  ot  (eti  on  tiife  sU]]ja0Ct. 

Three  months  pa8s^  away,  dormg  which 
time,  the  harmotiy  of  the  Fairfield  party  was 
without  iitterniption^  except  by  occasion^ 
fracas  between  Fanny  and  Colebrook,  the 
discomfiture  of  whose  looks  always  betray- 
ed to  the  sHrrouttdiffg  observers  whem 
they  were  difipleased  with  each  other. 
Colebrook  had  repeatedly  assured  Fan^ 
%Yf  by  a  thousand  madies  and  incontestable 
proofs,  ofthe  sincerity  of  hia  affections;  biit 
she  never  would  give  hitA  a "^riotis  answer, 
^nd  constantly  afftdtcd  to  treat  as  a  jesii 
what  she  very  weli-  knew  fo  fte*  qliite  the 
reverse.  Lavinia  ofteti-conver^d  with*  her 
sister  on  the  subject,  bnt  ftot  even  to  het 
woul*  Partiny*  emrfess  that  she  ha^tany  pte- 
dilcctie^ii  m  fSfvoav  <Jf€<>feftfHJOfc;;  but;  La*. 

vinia 
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Vinia  had  too  much  penetration  to  be  de- 
ceived, arid  frequently  represented  to  her 
■«      the  absurdity  of  her  conduct,  saying — *'  If 
you  have  no  preference  for  Francis,  why 
j."    do  you  not  tell  him  so  at  once,  and  not 
continue  to  trifle  with  him  as  you  do  ?     It 
is  very  obvious  that  you  are  never  easy, 
when  his  attention  is,  for  a  moment,  dis- 
tracted from  you ;   and  yet  you  pretend 
70a  do   not   wish  for  it.     Come,  come, 
Fanny,  be  candid,  and  either  acknowledge 
'  toFrancis  thatyou  love  him,  or  give  overthc 
foolish  habit  of  endeavouring  to  rnonbpo- 
lize  all  his  notice.     He  undoubtedly  has  a 

right  to  imagine  you  prefer  him  ;  and  if 

»■ 

you  do  not,  I  really  think  your  behaviour 
•  unjustifiable.*' 

Fanny  looked  very 'silly,  and  reddened  ; 
hut  she  was  ever  open  to  conviction,  par- 
ticularly from  the  lips  of  Lavinia  ;  and  af- 
ter  hesitating  a  minute,  she  said,  confused- 
ly— ^^  I  am  sure. I  do  not  mean  to  treat 
F-rancis  ill,  but — ;but-^you  know  he  alwavs 
will  takie  m  earnest  .what  I  mean  only  in- 
VOL.  I.  I  fun ; 
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fun  ; — indeed  it  is  all  his  own  fault,  he  is 
so  easily  offended  ; — now  you  are  so  for- 
tunate, Lavinia,  Berresford  is  never  angry 
with  you." 

Fanny  here  ingeniously  contrived  to 
wave  the  subject,  by  endeavouring  to  start 
one  which  she  well  knew  was  sufficiently 
interesting  to  Lavinia  to  make  her  forget 
all  others.  Lavinia  replied — "  It  is  impos- 
sible Berresford  can  be  angry  with  me, 
when  I  never  do  any  thing  to  offend  bim; 
but  I  am  sure,  were  I  to  do  half  as  much  to 
provoke  him,  as  you  do  to  Francis/ be 
would  leave  me,  without  hesitation,  to  my- 
self, until  I  had  found  my  senses/' 

Fanny  had  nothing  more  to  say,  and  the 
conversation  was  dropped  for  that  time. 
For  a  few  days  subsequent,  she  condncred 
herself  with  tolerable  consistency  tQwards 
Colebrook ;  but  she  soon  relapsed,  and  he 
was  too  much  her  slave,  to  make  a  single 
strifggle  against  her  desjpotism.  Had  he 
possessed  but  sufficient  resolution  to  reta- 
liate upon  her,  by  feigning  indifference,  it 

• 
is 
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is  more  than  probable  he  would  have 
brought  her  to  reason ;  but  while  she  was 
convinced  of  the  absolute  dominion  she 
bad  over  him^  she  believed  she  might 
amuse  berself  at  his  expence  with  impu* 
nity.  Unacquainted  with  human  nature, 
from  want  of.  reflection^  and  blinded  by 
vanity,  not,  for  one  moment,  did  she  believe 
it  possible  that  he  could  ever  prove  refrac- 
tory; nor  did  she  fpresee  that  a  constant 
repetition  of  teizing  and  contradiction, 
would,  in  time,  estrange  bis  affections  from 
her;  and  although  this  had  been  repeated- 
ly represented  to  her  by  her  sister,  she  per- 
sisted in  persuading  herself,  that  it  was 
merely  the  language  of  prudence  and  over 
caution,  originating  in  a  distrust  of  the 
power,  ^he  felt  confident,  slie  possessed 
overr  Cqlebrook ;  and  she  conceived  it  was 
.<|uite  indulgence  enough,  if,  frpm  time  to 
.tiin^>  she  condescended  to  smile  upon  hini. 
'•  Colonel  Fairfield  was  resolved  not  to  in- 
jterfere  in  the  business  ;---not  but  he  great- 
ly .  Qpn.d^mned  Fanny's  conduct,  which  he 

I  2  really 
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really  thought  merited  the  piinishment  he 
believed  it  probable  it  might  draw  upon 
her,  and  for  which  reason  he  determined 
to  let  her  take  her  own  wajr,  as  the  most 
cflcctual  method  of  curing  heir  of  her  fol- 
ly.    He  suspected  that  Colebrook  wouTd^ 
at  length,  be  worn  out  by  her  caprice,  and 
perhaps    be  induced  to  pay   his  devoirs 
where    they  appeared   more   acceptable ; 
xind  the  mortification  this  would  prow  to 
Fanny,  he  believed,  would,  in  its  eflfects, 
be  truly  salutary  ;  and  tend  m6re  towards 
convincing  her  of  the  impropriety  of  her 
behaviour,  than  all  the  rhetoric  he  could 
have  exerted  on   the  subject.      He-  was 
much   hurt  to  see  the  son  of  his  dl?arest 
friend,  distressed  and  made  unhappy  by  a 
member  of  his  family ;  and  one  too,  whose, 
nature,  excepting  in  this  instance,  was  can* 
did  and  humane  in    the  extreme; — *Un 
Fanny  had  a  most  tender  heart,  and- was 
ever  ready  to  alleviate  the  most  trifling 
sufferings  of  her  fellow-creatures ;  but  in 
respect  to  her  lover,  she  seemed  perfectly 

obdurate. 
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obdurate,  always  laughing  at  ,(he  idea  of 
his  uneasiness.  It  vvas  here  only  that  Co- 
lonel Fairfield  beheld  any  thing  to  blam^ 
in  his  youngest  daughter;  and  he  really 
wished  that  the  offence  might  bring  with 
it  its  merited  correction. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  the  variegated  tints  of  a  tumn,  and  un- 
usual severity  of  the  weather,  promised  a 
premature  winter.  The  delightful  excur- 
sions which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Fair- 
field party  to  make  to  the  New  Forest,  and 
there,  under  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  par- 
take of  a  cold  dinner,  were  now  obliged 
to  be  relinquished.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamSjp  who  I  have  neglected  to  mention 
for  some,  time,  frequently  increased  the 
harmony  of  the  recreation,  by  their  com- 
pany; most  sincerely  did  these  worthy 
people  participate  with  their  friends,  on. 
the  happy  circumstance  which  had  opened 
such  splendid  prospects  to  Lavinia. 

Bcrresford  had  repeatedly  endeavoured, 
upon  a.thousand  frivolous  pretexts,  to  per- 

I 3  suade 
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suade  Lavinia  there  was  an  absoldte  neces^ 
sity  for  their  immediate  union ;   but  as"* 
there  was/  in  reality,  no  ostensible  reason 
for  the  changing  her  resolution^  she  con* 
^(inueS  inflexible. 

Another  month  flew  imperceptibly 
iiway,  and  dark  gloomy  days,  and  heavy 
raiii^  often  accompanied  with  sleet,  ushered 
in  the  awful  month,  supposed,  by  oinr 
Gallic  neighbours,  to  prove  fatal  to  so  many 
Englishmen,  when  Spleen  assumes  her  em- 
pire over  the  desponding  imagination,  and 
debilitates  the  better  reafibn  by  her  ener- 
vating power.  Yet  ferm,  I  trust,  be  the 
victims  sacrificed  to  its  influence;  and  if, 
in  reaKty,  our  climate  is,  at  one  period  of 
the  year,  unfavourable  to  promoting- a  con* 
tented  disposition  in  those  who  are  glad 
of  an  excuse  for  giving  vent  to  dissatisfied 
murmuring,  yet  have  we  no  reason  to 
complain,  when  every  day  discovers  that 
our  atmosphere  is  particularly  propitious 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  talents, 
and  most  exalted  virtues ;   and  the  innu^- 

merable 
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nierable  advantages^we  enjoy  in  other  res- 
pects, in  this  land  of  freedom  and  pros- 
perity,  most  amply  compensates  for  any 
imaginary  disadvantages  we  may  be  sup- 
posed to  labour  under,  by  those  who  envy 
our  happy  state  ! 


Thrice  bappy  land !  where  he  who  flies 
From  the  dark  ills  of  other  skies. 
From  scorn  or  want's  unerring  woes, 
May  ^iclter  hfan  in  proud  repose ; 
Hope  sings  along  the  yellow  sand. 
Hit  welcome  to  a  patriot  hmd ; 
The  mif  bty  wood  with  pomp  receives 
The  stiangcr  in  its  world  of  leaves, 
*    Which  soon  their  barren  glories  yield 
To  the  warm  shed  and  cultur'd  field  $ 
And  be  who  came  of  all  bereft. 
To  whom  malignant  fate  bad  left 
Nor  home,  nor  ^friends,  nor  country  dear, 
Finds  hoipe,  and  friends,  and  country  here*. 


4.  ^ 


*  Tbmnas  Moore* 
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CHAP.  XI 


<«  What  time  November  itlogt  tlie  Bsm'tf  M4#  : 
And  bids  the  earth  hex  Yerdant  cov*riag  .yield 
To  hoary  frost ;  when  trees  dishonourM  ttaiuiy 
And  birds  In  dustexs  seek  a  foreiiJA.Iaiui^^    ,.     ..  r  . 
^is  friends  he  left.'* 

It  was  on  the  MconA  day  6f  'Ndvtfmber, 
that  Lavinia^  accDtdiUg'td  dustbnlr>  fbr  she 
always  rose  early,  was  seated  tefore  the  li- 
brary fire,  with  her  feet  on  the  fender,  and 
a  book  in  her  hand ;  whether  she  was 
reading  or  not,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say, 
but  as  her  marriage  was  fixed  to  take  place 
on  the  twelfth  of  that  month,  it  is  most 
probable  she  was,  in  some  measure,  ab- 
-  '     •    .  stracted, 
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stracted  from  the  s  b'oct  before  h^r.  *  he 
did  not  expect  Berresford  before  twelve 
o'clock,  as  he  had  told  her  the  preceding 
night,  that  some  military  duty  would  p  c- 
vent  his  being  with  her  by  breakfast-time, 
as  had  been  his  constant  custom,  since 
the  field-days  had  b  en  over,  which  the 
badness  of  the  weather  had  put  an  end  to, 
for  some  time.  Berrisford  frequent  slept 
at  Fairfield,  but  the  before-ment'oned  du- 
ty had  obliged  him  to  return  tg  L >  tte 

ni[(ht  before.. 

Colopef  Fairfield  was  also  an  early  riser  ; 
be  was  just  issuing  froth  the  house,  to  take 
a  walk  roundels  grounds,  it  being  a  fine 
frosty  morning,  when  he  was  surprised  by 
the  sight  o^  Major  Berresford,  who  preci- 
pitately throwing  himself  from  his  horse, 
entered  the  hall,  and  instead  of  greeting 
the  Colonel  in  his  customary  polite  and 
friendly  manner,  he  grasped  the  hand  ex* 
tended  to  welcome  him  with  a  convulsive 
pressure,  and  excjainfjed,  in  an  agitated 
tone^ic  Where  is  Lavinia  ?"  , 

'   I    ty  'The 
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The  Colonel  was  greatly  atarmed  by 
Berredbrd's  disturbed  appearance/  and 
with  an  apprehensive  look,  he  said— '^  I 
hope  nothing  disagreeable  has  happened  ?'* 

m 

''  Oh,  nothing  but  what  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  !"  rettirned  EeriresTord, 
in  a  melancholy  voice.  ^'  I  fbqndj  on 
reaching  L— —  laaf  flight,  that  the  reo^- 
ment  had  received  orders  to  embiurk  with- 
out loss  of  time : — but,  oh  f  tell  mc  where 
is  Lavinia  ?  for  I  mu&t  he  t\\e  Srki  to  com* 
municate  these  wretched  tidings^" 

'*  She  is  in  the  library,"  replied  the  Co- 
lonel; and  turning  away,  he  entered  the 
breakfasf-parlour,  where  he  reftiaincfd,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  reTblvrng  in  his 
mind,  the  probable  consequences  of  the 
disagreeable  intelligence  he  bad  just  iie- 
-:Ceiyed. 

Berresford  proceeded  to  the  library;* and 
bursting  open  the  door/ he  advanced  to- 
wards Lavinia  ;  she  started  .  from  her  "seat 
to  receive  him,  and  was  about  to  express 
her  pleasure  at  lus  unexpected  appearance, 

when 
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when  the  expression  she  beheld  depicted 
on  his  speaking  countenance,  struck  her 
dumb.  She  regarded  him  with  the  most 
enquiring  look  of  eager  apprehension. 
He  pressed  the  hands  which  he  held,  with 
ardour  to  his  lips,  and  leading  her  to  a 
sofa,  he  threw  himself  beside  her,  and, 
for  a  few  seconds,  seemed  incapable  ofdis- 
clQsing  what  he  was  sensible  would  at  once 
dash  the  cup  of  felicity  from  her  lips. — 
At  length  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  tone — 
"  We  are  going,  lavinia  !*' 

**  Going  !  repeated  she,  with  quickness; 
"Oh,  Heaven,  where?'* 

•*  God  only  knows,"  replied  Berresford, 
in  a  desponding  voice.     *'  On  my  return, 

last  nigb^,  to  L ,  I  met  an  orderly  dra- 

gbon  coming  here  to  seek  me.  I  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  Colonel  Howard,  whj 
had  sent  him,  and  found  that  he  had  just 
-received  tl^e  orders,  by  an  estafette  from 
the  general  of  the  district,  for  the  regi- 
ment to  embark  directly,  to  join  the  expe- 
dition now  lying  at  Spithead.     Some  irans- 

I  6  '   poxis 
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^orts  anchored  ofFL yesterday  mom^ 

log,  and  there  was  a  report,  whicfli  I  then 
■fondly  imagined  was  a  vague  one^  that  they 
were  destined  to  receive  tis  ;  but,  alas !  it 
is  too  true  !"'  He  paused  a  moment,  then* 
addedj  in  an  accent  of  despair — "  We  are 
to  embark  at  twelve  o^cIock  ikis  day  V* 

At  the  concluding  words,  Lavinia  raised 
her  eyes>  which   had  been  fixed  on  the 
ground  during  the  preceding  part  of  the 
communication,  and  gazed,,  wtlfa  an  ex- 
pression of  anguish  and  amazement,  on  the 
face  of  Berresford.      He  clasped  her  to  his 
aching  heart,  while  the  big  tears,  wbiclv 
sprung  uncontl*oulable  to  his  eyes,  fell  on- 
her  cheek.     Lavinia  remained  silent    for 
tome  minutes — she  wept  not,  but  seemed 
t)uried  in  thought,  as  if  endeavouring  V 
accommodate  her  understanding  to  wh; 
she  had  heard,  and  yet  almost  doubtir 
tiie  possibility  of  the  sudden  reverse  in  b 
dEftte— she  Could  scarcely  comprehend  f 
extent  of  her  misery ; — at  length,  aftc 
deep  dfawn  sigh,  she  exclaimed — W^ 
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^^'ght^QU  reproach  me^  for  having  so  ob* 
-stinatefy  refused,  long  ere  this,  to  become 
iiidissolubly  yours.  Oh  !  what, an. aggrava- 
tion is  this  idea  to  my  present  wretched- 
ness !*  Nad  I  conaplied  with  your.wishes, 
I  should  now  have  had  a  right  to  follow 
you,  wheresoever  you  went;  and  have 
been  ever  near  you,  to  watch  over  you  in 
the  dreadful  perils  yon  are  about  to  en- 
counter.'* Her  voice  faltered,  and  she 
could  proceed  no  further;  as  the  direful 
idea  presented  itself,  of  his  being  wounded, 
or  perhaps  dying,  in  a  foreign  land;  she 
was  completely  overcome,  and  covering 
Iter  face  with  her  hands,  she  bur3t  into  an 
agony  of  teas$« 

When  Berresford  could  command  his 
iroicrs  sufficiently  to  speak,  he  said — 
*'  Think  not,  my  dearest  love,  that  had  you 
been  m-y  wife,.  I  would  have  been  so  un- 
.  pardonably  selfish,  as  to  allow  you  to  share 
the  /dangers  and  hardships  I  must  necessa^ 
rily  be  exposed  to — No,  my  Lavinia!  fbr 
firsi  time  I  thank  you  (or  having  re- 
fused 
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fused  to  eomply  witbiiiy  rcfqnejlt;  fiir 
dreadful  as  our  separation  now  tiiust  be,  I 
can  bear  it  better  than  I  could,  were  you 
my  wife." 

"Were  I  indeed  youf  wife/rreturncd 
Lavinia,  '^  no  consideration  should  ever  rn- 
duce  me  to  quit  you,  but  the  most  dire 
necessity.  It  has  ever  been  my  opinion, 
that  when  a  union  has  once  taken  place, 
even  a  temporary  separation  of  th^  par- 
ties had  better,  if  possible,  be  avoided. 
Long  absences  are  generally  found  to 
aiienate  the  afTectiop  :  but  not  from  these 
motives  would  I  follow  thee,  my  best  be- 
loved— never  could  I  harbour  a  suspicion 
of  your  constancy-^but  from  incliHatim^,  to 
escape  the  agony.' I  must  cridiirc  at  the  loss 
of  your  society;— Ah  !  I  know  not  wha.^1 
$ay  i-J-Had  I  been  thine,  I  must  have  left 
my  father,  my  dear  Fanny-=-yes,  eve*y 
way  I  must  be  miserable!*'  Laviniat*s 
words  became  inarticulate,  and  again  she 
yielded  to  the  conviction  of  her  distress. 

Half*an-hour  elapsed  btfbre  either  conld 

regirin 
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ffegain'tufficient  composure  to  enable  them 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  family.  They  found 
the  Colonel  and  Fanny  seated  at  the  break- 
fast-table>  sipping  their  tea,  but  the  eat- 
ables remained  untouched.  Colonel  Fair- 
field anxiously  enquired  of  Berresford,  if 
he  had  any  idea  of  the  destination  of  the 
regiment  ? — to  which  he  replied — ''  We 
are  to  join  the  expedition ;  and  I  under- 
stand it  is  to  sail  under  sealed  orders  to 
a  certain  latitude.-rr-But  I  should  imagine/* 
added  he,  wishing  to  make  it  appear  in  the 
best  light,  *'  that  we  shall  not  be  long  ab- 
sent; I  rather  think  it  is  intended  to  attack 
some  port  on  the  opposite  coast." 
.  Colbiiel  Fairfield  shook  his  head,  but 
made  no  answer*:  he  knew  this  was  not 
j^rinesfofd's  real  opinion,  as  he  saw  no 
foundation  whatever  for  such  a  supposi- 
tion He  enquired  into  further  particulars, 
and  was  rather  pleased  to  find,  that  the 
regiment  was  to  embark  that  day,  as  he 
rightly  judged,  that  if  they  must  go,  the 
sooner  it  was  over  the  better ;  ^s  the  Ion- 

ger 
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ger  an  inevitable  separation is  deferred;  the 
more  dreadful  is  the  moment  of  parting. 
Had  they  been  delayed  but  a  few  days^  the 
Colonel  thought  it  more  than  prObatle 
Lavinia  herself  would  have  determined  on 
giving  her  hand  at  once  to  Berresford,  and 
accompanying  him  abroad^  as  he  well  knew 
her  opinion  of  conjugal  duty  and  attach- 
ment :  but  the  shortness  of  the  time  reh- 
dered  every  idea  of  adopting  sufch  r  plan 
impossible;  and. he  felt  a- degree  of  conso- 
latiouy  when  he  considered  he  should  still 
enjoy  the  society  of  his  dearest  qhild,  and 
bQped  his  tender  attention  and  solicitude- 
would  alleviate,  in  some  mpasur^,  tii?  f"^'' 
,  iety  she  must  inevitably  experic:n>ictli. 

Silent  and!  pale  did  Lavinia  continue  at 
the  breakfast-table;  An  oppi«ssive.  he^v- 
£ng  in  her  throat,  prevented  the  possibility 
of  partaking  of  the  meal ;  she*  dared'  not 
trust  her  voice,  for  had  she  attempted  to 
s^eak,  the  ready  tears  would  h^ve  instantly 
forced  their  passage  fromb  hor  full  eyes. 
Fanny  had  nev^r  felt  so  much  in  her  life 
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as  she  now  did  ;  and  she  gazed  on  her  sis- 
ter with .  streaming  sorrow,  unconscious 
that  this  sympathy  in  her  sensations  ren- 
dered them  still  more  acute  and  difficult  to 
be  coiltrou|ed. 

Seiresford  was  obliged  to  be  present  at 
the  embarkation  of  the  regiment ;  but  as  it 
was  impossible  they  could  sail  before  day- 
light the  next  morning,  he  promised  to  re- 
turn to  Fairfield  to  dine,  and  remain  there 
till  the  last  fnoment.  The  ifistant  Bcrres- 
ford. turned  his  back  on  Fairfield,  Lavinia 
flew  to*  her  chamber,  and,  for  a  short  time, 
gave  way  to  ail  the  weakness  of  human  na^ 
ttird;  h^l  her  better  reason  soon  gained 
ihe  ascendancy^  and  though  no  possible  ar- 
gumeiBt  could,  for  a  moment,  reconcile  her 
to  the  idea  of  parting  with  Berresford,  yet 
she  soon  became  sensible  of  the  irrationa- 
lity of  yielding  to  this  overwhelming  ago* 
ny ;  and  she'  resolved,  whatever  her  internal 
emotion  might  be,  to  endeavour,  all  in  her 
power,  to  tonceal  their,  effects.  In  pur- 
suance  of  this,  laudable    resolution,    she 

opened 
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opened  her  chamber  door  to  admit  hersis-. 
ter,  who  had  made  many  ihefletottial  at- 
tempts to  gain  admission.  The  moment 
Fanny  entered^  she  threw  her  armt  around 
her  sister^  and  deluged  het  with  team. 
This  was  not  the  way  to  encourage  poor 
Lavinia's  fluctuating  fortitude;  but  she 
made  one  great  effbrt,  and  untreated  Fan* 
ny  to  have  compassion  on  her^  and  not  in* 
crease  her  distress  by  her  tender  sympathy ; 
and  passing  her  arm  through  her%  she  de» 
scended  the  stairs,  and  they  joined  their  la« 
tier. 

He  was  much  pleased,  though  ]H>t  sur- 
prised^ to  perceive  that  Laviniar  had  .re- 
gained some  degree  of  composure.  He 
did  not  even  take  her  hand  at  her  entrance^ 
or  in  any  way  appear  to  notice  her  dejec- 
tion, for  he  well  knew  that  the  slightest 
circumstance,  at  a  moment  like  ihis,  is  suf- 
ficient to  upset  all  one's  stock  of  assumed 
calmness.  He  gradually  entered  upon  the 
subject  whi^h  engrossed  ail  their  thoughts^ 
and  talked  as  if  he  considered  it  as  nothing 

sa 
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so  very  terrible  ;  observing,  that  whoever 
"was  .destined  for  a  soldier's  wife^  must  be 
liable  to  all  such  adventitious^occurrences^ 
and  sooner  or  later  they  must  be  inured  to 
it.  Lavinia  faintly  smiled ;  and  the  Co]o« 
nel  percieiving  young  Colebrook  and  his 
sister  approaching  the  house^  he  went  out  to 
meet  tbem^  and  acquaint  them  with  what  ^ 
had  happened. 

The  morning  was  passed  most  uncom- 
fortably by  all  parties;  Lavinia  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  retain  an  apparent  calmness 
which  more  than  once  forsook  her,  as  some 
tender  idea  occurred ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  gi^up  forcing  a  constrained  con- 
versation, in  hopes  of  dissipating,  in  some 
measure,  her  anxiety. 

The  Colebrooks  left  thein  before  dinner, 
as-  they  conceived  their  presence  would 
drily  be  a  restraint  at  the  present  juncture. 
They  were  scarcely  gone,  when  Lavinia  be- 
held Berresford  riding  up  the  avenue.  In- 
stead of  the  beautiful  high-mettled  charger 
which  was  wont   to   bear  him,  he  rode  a 

miserable 
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miserable  lean  hack  borse>  by  which  Lavi* 
nia  concluded  that  his  olvn  wils  already 
embarked.  Even  this  circumstahce^  trifling 
in  itself^  renewed^  with  added  ^slr^ngth^  her 
sorrow.  Thus  it  ever  is !  Althot>gii  we 
are  convinced  of  the  certainty  of  the  evil 
that  we  dreiid^  yet  fy^  mO$4  ifi^ignificalit 
change  which  den6tes  a  pfep£trffHon  for  it^ 
never  fails  to  excite  additional  anguidi. 

"  Oh !  ray  Edward — beloved  of  my 
soul  !'*  she  inwardly  ejaculated^  ''when, 
when  shall  I  again  see  you  approaching  ? 
To-morroWj  at  this  time^  were  I  to  give 
worlds,  I  could  not  behold  you-^I  could 
not  heat*  your  voice  !  You  will  be  far,  far 
away;  and  each  dreadful  moment  will 
transport  you  farther  from  me.,  till  oceans 
roU  between  lis/' 

She  shuddered  with  horror  at.  this, 
wretched  thought;  and  when  Berresford  en-- 
tered  the  room,  it  was  with  tears  only  she 
G^uld  reply  to  his  tender  and  Endearing 
^^ipreasrons. 
.j^'.J  shall  leave  my  dog  with  you>  my 
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lo\e/^  said  Berrcsford;    '^  I  think  he  will 
not  be  an  unwelcome  inmate  here." 

■ 

Lavinift  gently  pressed  the  h-and  which 
held  her's,  but  dared  not  trust  her  voice. 
The  dog  wa6  a  beautiful  spaniel,  which^ 
from  the  notice  Lavinia  had  always  taken 
of  it^  had  become  nearly  as  much  attached 
to  her  as  to  his  master. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  past  in  a 
way  which  wili easily  be  imagined  by  all 
those  who  have  ever  been  rn  a  similar  si- 
tuation ;  and  surely  there  is  scarcely  an 
individual,  who^  at  some  period  of  their 
lives^  has  not  experienced  the  chilling  and 
desolate  sensation  of  parting  with  those  we 
love  Jbe&t.  True^  we  do  not  ail  suffer  to 
the  same  degree ;  and  some  there  are,  who 
ivill  probably  think  a  minute  detail  of  a 
parting  scene  extremely  wearisome,  and 
VMLj  even  cond^rain  what  has  already  been 
described,  as  unnatural  and  overstvained, 

Damnant  qood  nen  inteUigQat*.  ' ' 

If  stuJt  there  are,  I  beg  leave  to  congratu- 

•"Cicero. 

late 
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late  them  on  being  blessed  so  far  above 
the  ordinary  race  of  mortals^  as  to  be  ex-^ 
empt  from  all  those  wretched  emotions 
which  affect  the  hearty  when  contempla* 
ting  a  beloved  object  for  the  iaat  time. 

Major  Berresford  was  commissioned  by 
Colonel  Howard  to  make  his  apologies  ta 
the  Fairfield  family^  for  not  calling  to  bid 
them  farewell ;  but  the  precipitation  with 
which  he  was  obliged  to  act>  rendeied  it 
impossible.     Berresford  had  left  the  regi* 

* 

ment  all  embarked^  with  the  exception  6f 
some  of  the  officers^  who  were  expediting 
the  arrangement  of  the  affairs  which  sltU 
detained  them  on  shore^  as  the  signal  for 
all  hands  to  repair  on  board  was  flying, 
and  orders  were  given  for  weighing  anchor 
at  day-break  to  join  the  convoy  at  Spit* 
head>  which  was  only  detained  by  a  fool 
wind.  Berresford  bespoke  some  sailoaBB^ 
with  a  boat^  to  be  in  readiness  to  convey 
bim  on  boards  the  moment  he  returned  to 
L"  ■  ;  and  he  appointed  them  to.  veait  at 
a  public-house    on  the  quay^  where  he 

could 
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could  be  certain  of  finding  them,  at  what- 
ever hour  it  might  be. 

Colonel  Fairfield  asked  Berresford  what 
he  had  done  with  his  horses,  as  he  supposed 
h«e  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  them  ? — 
to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had  always 
promised  his  eldest  brother,  that  he  would 
send  his  favourite  charger  to  him,  if  ever 
he. should  be  obliged  to  part  with  it;  and 
he  had  accordingly  entrusted  him  to  the 
care  of  a  man  who  had  been  recommended 

to  him  at  L ,  who  had  that  morning  set 

out  with  the  horse  for  Mr.  Berresford's  es- 
tate: in  Surry,  where  the  family  then  was. 
His  second  horse  he  had  disposed  of  to  a 

gentleman  in  L ,  who  had  long  wished 

for  it. 

After  dinner  Berresford  wrote  a  few 
basty  lines  to  his  aunt,  informing  her  of 
what  had  happened,  and  promising  to  send 
tier  a  long  letter,  from  the  first  port  with 
which  they  should  have  communication. 
What  a  stroke  to  poor  lady  Maria !  who 

was 
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"iva^  to  have  been  at  Fairfield  in  a  few  days> 
to  be  present  at  the  most  joyful  event. 

Berresford.  devoted  the  rest  of  the  short 
time  he  had  to  remain^  to  conversing  with 
his  Lavinia,  and  making  a  thousand  trifling 
arrangements  concerning  the  occupations 
which  she  was  to  pursue  in  his  absence,  in 
order  to  cheat  the  weary  hours  of  some  of 
their  tediousness.  Berresford  promised 
always  to  have  letters  ready  to  send  by 
every  opportunity  which  thight  occur,  and 
he  flattered  Lavinia  with  hopes  that  she* 
should  frequently  hear  from  him.  Berres- 
ford had,  fof  some  time,  been  possessed  of 
Lavinia's  miniature  likeness,  and  in  this  he 
placed  his  chief  hope  for  consolatioa  in  her 
absence.  t 

The  cloth,  was  no  sooner  withdrawn /af- 
ter  supper,  than  Fanny  took  an  opportu- 
nity to  steal  quietly  out  of  the  room,  for 
she  could,  not  bear  to  be  present  when* 
Berresford  was  taking  his  final  I«ave.' 
Quick  flew  the  preciof^s  moment&-^tiIi 

Berresford 
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Berresford  made  no  effort  to  be  orone — 
siill  be  fancied  he  bad  a  thousand  things 
to  say,  &nA  yet  could  not  call  to  mind 
what  he  bad  left  unsaid. 

.  At  length  the  cloek  struck  one !  Lavi- 
nia  started,  and,  with  a  fearful  tremor, 
pressed  the  band  which  held  ber's.  Colo- 
nel Fairfield  looked  anxiously  towards 
thena,  and  Berresford  half  rose  from  the 
sofa,  bat  again  fell  back,  and  put  his  hands 
across  his  eyes. 

The  Colonel  now  rose,  and  advancing 
to  Berresford,  he  said — "  My  dear  Berres- 
ford, do  not  prolong  this  sad  moment; — 
pity  our  Lavinia,  and  do  not  aggravate  her 
present  sufferings  by  a  sight  of  your  dis- 
tress-^! will  go  and  order  your  horse  out." 

With  these  words  he  left  the  room.  La- 
vinia suddenly  bent  forward,  and  looked 
after  him  as  if  she  would  have  called  him 
back,  but  recollecting  herself,  she  suffered 
h>in>to  proceed;  and  the  momentary  flush 
which  had  sufKised  her  cheek,  was  succeed- 

voL.  I.  K  ed 
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ed  by   a  death-like    paleness.      Colonel 
Fairfield  remained  absent  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes, during  which  both  were  too  much 
affe^cted  to  speak,  and  when  he  joined  them, 
tbey  all  continued  silent.    When  the  sound 
of  the  horse's  feet  struck  on  the  expecting 
ear  of  Lavinia^  she  involuntarily  grasped 
the  arm'  of  Berresford,  as  if  she  would  have 
forcibly  detained  him,  when  making  a  vio- 
knt  struggle  to  recall  her  wonted  firmness, 
she  suddenly  relinquished  her  hold,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  choked  and  under  voice — 
^'Go!'* 

Berresfopd  clasped  her  to  His  bursting 
heart,  nor  could  be  tear  himself  from 
ber,  until  the  Colonel,  taking  him  by  the 
^rm,  said,  in  a  firm  ai)d  resolute  tone— 

''  Come,  come,  Berresfoid,  this  must  not 
be — you  must  mxt  torture  her  thus  !** 

Berresford  started  up,  and,  without  once 
TPiore  daring  to  look  at  Lavihia,  rushed  out 
of  the  room.  The  Colonel  followed  hin)^ 
and  saw  him  mount  his  horse — ^Berresford 

grasped 
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grasped  his  extended  hand,  when  suddenly 
dropping  \t,  he  put;  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
disappeared. 

The  Colonel  immediately  returned  to 
Lavinia.  The  instant  she  had  lost  sight  of 
Berresford,  she  threw  herself  on  the  place  he 
had  quitted,  and  deluged  it  with  her  tears. 
Fanny^  who  had  been  awaiting  this  trying 
moment  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  flew  to 
hef  beloved  sister,  as  soon  as  she  was  assured 
of  Berresford's  departure,  and  was  weeping 
over  her,  when  her  father  re-entered.  The 
Colonel  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  them. 
He  knew  that  nature  would  predominate  for 
ashorttime,buthealsoknewthat  his  Lavinia 
would  not  long  allow  her  feelings  to  over- 
whelm her  thus.  As  he  had  judged,  many 
minutes  had  not  elapsed  when  she  sudden- 
ly rai&d  herself,  and  vainly  endeavouring 
to  dry  her  eyes,  she  said,  in  a  half  whisper 
'' — "  I  will  go  to  bed,"  and  quirting  the 
apartment,  she  proceeded,  with  uneven 
steps,  to  her  chamber.  Her  father  and  sis- 
ter both  followed  her  up  stairs^  the  latter 

K  2  entreating 
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entreating  that  she  would  permit  her  to 
Hhare  her  couch,  for  she  could  not  bear  to 
leave  her  alone  in  her  present  state  of 
mind — Lavinia  tacitly  consented.  The 
Colonel  affectionately  embraced  tbenji 
hoth,  and  knowing  that  time  o^ly  couM 
restore  their  accnsto-med  convposure,  he 
left  them,  to  seek  in  va-in  for  that  repose, 
which  the  distressing  agitation  of  hifr  spirits 
for  this  night  deprived  him  of. 

The  sisters,  silently  and  in  tears,  retired 
to  bed,  but  not  to  r^5^,  for  sleep  refused, 
even  for  one  moment,  to  obliterate  from 
the  mind  of  Lavinia  ibe  consciousness  of 
her  wretchedness ;  amd  her  ^ep  and  re- 
volving sighs  pierced  too  deepJy  the  af- 
fectionate heart  of  her  sister,  to  a^w  her 
to  enjoy  the  swjeets  of  eblivion^ 

This  sudden  reverse  in  Lavinia's  firtc  re- 
quired the  exertion  of  all  her  fortitude,  to 
enable  her  to  bear  Tt  like  a  ratiimal  drea- 
tnrre.  This  wds  no  common  separation. 
There  was  no  fixed  period  to  which  she 
cotdd  look  forwtard  lo  a  reunion    with 

the 
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the  object  of  her  tenderest  solicitude.  He 
might  be  absent  for  montJis,  without  her 
knowing  where  he  was,  or  even  whether  he 
was  in  existence — he  most  inevitably  be 
exposed  to  complicated  dangers — he  would 
have  to  encounter  the  ungovernable  fury 
of  the  elements,  at  the  most  inclement  sea- 
son of  the  year — he  would,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  to  contend  with  a  desperate  and 
inveterate  enemy  ;  and  should  he  escape 
these  perils,  the  malignancy  of  an  inauspi- 
cious climate  might,  after  alL  prove  fatal 
to  him.  Such  were  the  desponding  reflec- 
tions .which  revolved  again  and  again  to 
the  afflicted  mind  of  Lavinia. 

Berresford  had  promised,  that  if  de- 
tained only  a  few  hours  at  Spithead,  he 
^ould,  if  possible,  send  a  letter  on  shore, 
"which  would  be  forwarded  to  her,  and  to 
this  she  looked  forward  as  a  ray  of  consQh* 
lation.. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


The  night  has  been  unruly ;  where  we  lay, 
The  chimnies  were  blown  down^  and,  as  tbey  aay, 
.  LamenUngs  heard  i'  th'  air ;  strange  screams  of  deafb  ; 
And  prophecying  with  accents  terriblcy 
Of  dire  combustion  and  confus*d  events. 
New  hatchM  to  the  woeful  time : 
The  obscure  bird  clamourM  the  live-long  night- 
Some  say  the  earth  was  fev'rous  and  did  shake ! 

Shakbs?mrk« 

With  the  dawn  of  day  Colonel  Fairfield 
quitted  his  uneasy  couch ;  he  immediately 
ascertained  the  direction  of  the  wind^  and 
he  found  it  was  quite  fair  for  the  sailing  of 
the  convoy ;    and  as  it  continued  so  the 

whole 
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^rhole  day,  he  gave  up  all  hopes  of  hear- 
ing from  Berresford  from  Spithead. 

Heavily  vrore  the  hours  of  this  day  to  both 
the  sifiters.  Lavinia  could  not  yet  regain 
sufficient  composure  to  pursue  her  usual  ju- 
dicious occupations ; —  she  nevertheless 
made  the  attempt^  but  every  object  she 
i^ast  her  eyfes  upon,  recalled  so  forcibly  the 
image  of  Berresford,  that  it  required  her 
utmost  resolution  to  repel  her  emotion. 
She  had  a  little  sfool  she  was  accustomed 
to  put  her  feet  upon  ;  Berresford  had  fre- 
quently seated  himself  on  it/  and  used  to 
call  it  his  throne,  in  allusion  to  its  being 
placed  at  her  feet ; — this  object,  trifling  in 
itself,  she  could  not  contemplate^but  with 
the  most  acute  anguish ;  she  faVicied  she 
could  behold  Berresford — that  she  could 
even  hear  hrs  accents;  and  she  was  forced 
at  length,  to  rise  and  conceal  it  from  her 
view.  She  was  vexed  with  herself  for  this 
"weakness,  particularly  when  she  found  that 
almost  every  thing  which  caught  her  eyes, 
excited  some  tender  idea  connected  with 
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him  who  had  so  lately  been  her  almost 
constant  companion. 

The  Colebrooks  called  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  and  iyarmly  pressed  the  Co- 
lonel and  his  daughters  to  come  and  8tay^ 
for  some  time,  at  the  Hall;  for  these  kind 
friends  justly  concluded  that  a  change  of 
scene  would  be  the  best  restorative  of 
cheerfulness.  The  Colonel  accepted,  with 
pleasure,  this  invitation,  but  delayed  avail- 
ing himsfelf  of  it  for  a  few  days,  for  he  feel- 
ingly imagined  that  his  Lavinia  would  be 
unfit  for  society,  until  she  had  rega^ined  a 
sufBcient  degreeof  self-command  tocoiiceal 
the  deep  dejection  which  at  present  hung 
on  her  spirits*  It  was  therefore  agreed, 
that  at  the  end  of  four  days,  the  Fairfields 
should  repair  to  the  Hall. 

An  additional  weight  fell  on  Lavinia's 
heart,  when  she  found  that  she  could  not 
reasonably  expect  to  hear  from  Berresford. 
In  the  course  af  the  succeeding  day,  Colo- 

.nt-l  Fairfield  repaired  to  L*-* ,  hoping  to 

gain  some  intelligence  respecting  the  sai}~ 

ing 
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ing  of  the  fleet;  and  he  was  informed  by 
a  person  who  had  left  Portsmouth  the 
night  before,  that  the  whole  of  the  convoy 
had  weighed  anchor  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
aftemoon>  and  that  as  they  were  getting 
under  weigh,  they  had  been  joined  by  the 
transports  from   L        ■,   having  on  board 

the regiment; — the   whole   of  the 

fleet  was  out  of  sight  before  night-fall. 

With  this  information  the  Colonel  re- 
turned home,  and  was  happy  to  perceive 
that  Lavinia  seemed  rather  satisfied  than 
pained  by  the  communication.     She  now 
resolutely  pursued  her  accustomed  avoca- 
tions,  and   determined   on    subduing,    ^s  . 
much  as  possible,  all  those  enervating  ideas 
which  so  considerably  aggravate  our  suf- 
ferings ;    and  in  support  of  this  wise  reso- 
lution, she  kept  every  moment  of  her  time 
employed.     The  dog  Fido  was  her  con- 
stant companion,  and  on  him  she  lavished' 
more  caresses  and  greater  fondness,  than 
she  Would  have  thought  strictly  justifiaWe' 
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to  one  of  the  brute  creation,  had  he  be- 
longed to  any  other  than  Berresford.  . 
f  On  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  on 
which*  they  were  to  repair  to  CoJebrook 
Hall,  the  feelings  of  the  Fairfield  family, 
and  particularly  Lavinia,  were  raost  un- 
pleasantly disturbed.  Puring  the  whole 
day,  the  weather  had  been  gloomy — the 
clouds  heavy;  and  frequent  and  violent 
showers,  accompanied  with  hail,  gave  pro- 
mise of  a  dreary  night.  Towards  evening 
the  wind  rose  almost  to  a  hurricane — it 
moaned  through  the  firs  and  other  ever- 
greens which  rose  round  Fairfield  Lodge. 
The  rain  beat  against  the  windows,  and  the 
encreasing  roaring  of  the  blast  might  just- 
ly be  compared  to  the  howling  of  innu- 
merable demons,  who  were  plotting  the  de- 
s.truction  of  the  helpless  beings  who  were 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  exposed  ta  the  mer- 
ciless storm. 

The  Colonel  and  his  daughters  were  in 
the  library,  where  they  ha^  passed   their 

evenings 
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evenings  since  Berresford's  departure;  it 
was  a  warni^  comfortable  room  ;  and  from 
being  surrounded  by  books^  and  filled  with 
various    objects  formed   to   improve   the 
mind^  it  appeared  smaller  and  more  con- 
genial to  the  inclinations  of  the  little  par^ 
ty  which  occupied  i^.     The  girls  were  at 
work,  and  the  Colonel'  was  endeavouring 
to  amuse  them  by  reading  aloud ;  but  the 
violence  af  the  tempest  encreased  to  such- 
a  degree,  that  his  voice  was  totally  dl*own^, 
ed — every  thing  in  tlie  house  seemed  to 
crack.     The  same  ideas   were   passing  in 
the  mind  of  each  indivTdual^  yet* neither 
dared  venture  to  express  them.     The  Go** 
lonel  continued   to  read,  though  he  knew>^ 
Bot  the  sense  of  one  word  that  he  uttered^ 
— the  sisters,,  with  trembling  fingers,  pun- 
sued   their    work: — involuntary  and  deep, 
sighs  burst-  from.tlie  bosom  of  the  wretch- 
ed Lavinia„  nor  could  she  forbear  starting^. 
when-  the  gusts.of  wind  howled  with  aug- 
mented forx:e. — A  shudder  of  horror  ranf: 
through  her  frame — she  laid    down   h^r 
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work,  and  rising  from  her  seat,  she  paced 
the  apartment  with  quick  and  agitated 
steps,  from  time  to  time  clasping  her  hands 
together  with  Uncontrdulable  emotion : — 
Fatiny  also  rose,  d^nd  followed  her  sister  with 
the  most  anxious  looks  of  solicitude  : — the 
Colonel  laid  aside  his  book,  but  remained 
silent — he  could  find  no  language  applica- 
ble to  the  moment;  hef  could  not  assure 
Lavinia  her  fears  were  groundless,  at  the 
vt?ry  time  when  reason  itsejf  must  convince 
her  that  such  a  tempest  was  enough  to 
cA^erwhelm  the  stoutest  vessel. 

The  breaking  of  the  billows  could  plain- 
ly  be  distinguished,  das(img,  with  irresist- 
irble  force,  against  the  craggy  rocks  and 
shore.  The  Colonel  advanced  towards 
Xavinia;  he  took  her  hand,  and  tenderly 
pressing  it,  said-^"  My  chrld — my  dearest 
Lavinii !  for  God's  sake— ■"  He  paused; 
fiot  knowing  what  to  say — to  tell  her  t6 
be  calm,  was  ridiculous,  for  he  wa^  seiisf- 
We  that  she  was  exerting  her  utmost 
$trfength  of  mind  to  retain  1  he  lit tlc^coiil- 

3  '   posure 
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posure  she  still  possessed :  at  length  he 
continued — '*  We  are  particularly  exposed 
to  the  wind  when  it  blows  from  its  pre- 
sent quarter;  and  from  the  number  of 
trees  which  suiTOund  us,  it  sounds  much 
worse  than  it  is  in  reality.  I  think  it  is 
not  now  qmte  so  violent — it  certainly 
begins  to  abate." 

He  had  scarcely  concluded  these  words, 
when  a  frightful  bun^t  of  wind  seemed  to 
shake  the  whole  building  to  its  foundation, 
and  a  horrible  crash  was  instantaneously 
followed  by  the  flying  open  of  the  library 
door.  An  electric  shock  appeared  to 
strike,  the  sisters — Fanny  screamed,  and 
flew  behind  her  father,  hiding  her  eyes — 
Lavinia  remained  rooted  to  the  spot  where 
she  stood,  with  her  eyes  rivetted  on  the 
open  door,  while  an  expression  of  terrific 
horror  overspread  her  pallid  countenance. 
Colonel  Fairfield  immediately  proceeded 
to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  alarm  :  Fanny 
followed  him  close  behind.  On  entering 
the  hall^  they  found  that  the   wind   had 

burst 
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burst  open  the  back  door,  and  caused  the 
destruction  of  some  flower-pots,  which 
stood  near  it ;  the  sudden  entrance  of  the 
storm  had  produced  the  opening  of  the  li- 
brary door,  as  well  as  of  all  those  which 
communicated  with  the  halT.  The  subject  of 
terror  being  thus  simply  explained,  the 
Colonel  ordered  the  back  dooF  to  be 
secured,  as  usual,  Vvith  locks,  bolts,  and 
bars ;  and  having  reprimanded  the  ser- 
vants for  neglecting  to  do  so  before,  he  re- 
turned to  the  library,  still  followed  by  Fa  a- 

They  found  Lavinia  precisely  in  the 
same  attitude  in  which  they  had  left  her, 
but  the  horror-struck  expression,  of  her 
features  had  given  place  to  a  look  of  me- 
lancholy despondency.  So  completefy 
had  her  mind  been  appalled  by  the  dread- 
ful images  which  presented  themselves,  as 
she  reflected  on  the  terrible  consequences 
which  the  tempest,  in  all  human  probabi- 
lity, would  produce,  that  whieri  the  door 
flew  open,  her  disordered  imagination  al- 
most 
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most  persuaded  her  to  expect  she  should 
see  the  pale  ghostly  figure  of  Berresford, 
such  as  she  pictured  him,  bufTetting  with 
the  pitiless  waves^  and  straining  every 
ner\'e  to  preser\'e  that  precious  life,  so  in- 
expressibly dear  to  her.  On  these  melan- 
choly contemplations  were  her  thoughts 
fixed,  when  her  father  and  sister  re-entered 
the  apartment :  she  heard  not  the  expla- 
nation the  Colonel  gave  of  the  recent 
alarm,  but  remained  lost  in  the  deepest  de- 
jection. 

The  storm  from  this  time  gradually  aba- 
ted, and  seemed  as  if  it  had  spent  all  its 
force  ;  but  the  roaring  of  the  sea  still  con- 
tinued, and  bore  testimony  that  the  ocean's 
rage  was  not  yet  appeased. 

The  hour  of  repose  arrived,  and  the  fa- 
mily retired ;  Fanny  still  shared  her  sister's 
bed,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her, 
that,  as  the  wind  was  lulled,  there  was 
no  further  cause  for  apprehension.     Lavi- 

nia  answered  only  by  a  melancholy  shake 

of 
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of  her  head;  and  the  only  words  she 
spoke  that  night,  whs  an  answer  to  her 
father's  blessing  when  they  parted.  A- 
gain  she  passed  a  sleepless  night,  while 
the  horrible  images  which  haunted  her 
made  it  the  most  dreadful  she  had  ever.en* 
dared. 


CHAP. 
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The  intrepid  Swiss,  that  guards  a  foreign  sborf^ 
CondemnM  to  climb  his  mountain  cliffs  no  morcy 
If  chance  he  hears  the  sdi^  to  sweetly  wlki. 
Which  on  those  clifik  his  inCant  years  beguird, 
XfeUs  at  the  long-lost  scenes  that  round  him  rise^ 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 

The  melancholy  trio  surrounded  the  break- 
'^-table  in  silence.     The  moment  it  was 
^^ared,  Fanny   quitted  the  room  to  fetch 
^tr  work,  but  almost  immediately  re-en- 
tered with  precipitation,  and,  with  a  face 
^^'mated  with  delight,  she  held  up  a  letter 
*^  her  sister.     Lavinia  started  forward,  and 
Etching  it  from  her,  she  beheld,  with  emo- 
tions 
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lions  indescribable,  the  well-known  charac- 
ters of  her  Berresford.  With  trembling 
hands  she  broke  the  seal,  and  while  in  the 
act,  her  joy  received  a  considerable  check; 
as  the  thought  occurred  that  it  must  have 
been  written  prior  to  the  storm,  and  there- 
fore could  not  ease  her  apprehensions. 

It  was  dated  "  Plymouth,  November  .4 
— midnight'"  The  first  lines  ran  as  fol- 
low : — 

^*  Dearest,  best-beloved  Lavinia  f  * 

"  The  whole  fleet  anchored 
in  Plymouth  Sound  this  evening,  about 
nine  o'clock  ;  and,  as  I  found  that  we  were 
to  remain  here  for  a  few  days,  on  account 
of  an  order  received  by  the  telegraph  td  that 
effect,  I  got  on  shore  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  shall  continue  here  till  the  signal  for 
sailing  is  again  displayed/* 


Lavinia  could  proceed  no  further;    in 
one  moment  she  was  transported  from  the 

most. 
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most  torturing  apprehension,  to  the  cer- 
tain conviction  that  all  her  fears  were 
groundless,  and  that  him  she  adored  was 
in  Jiealth  and  safety  ! — Her  sight  became 
obscured,  and  laying  down  the  letter,  she 
burst  into  tears. 

The  Colonel  and  Fanny,  greatly  alarm- 
ed, approached  Lavinia,  and  awaited,  in  si- 
lence, a  confirmation  of  their  fears.  La- 
vinia, anxious  to  relieve  them,  though  un- 
able to  speak,  smiled  most  expressively, 
and  pointed  to  the  welcome  lines  which 
had  thus  delightfully  oppressed  her.  The 
Colonel  instantly  read  them  aloud,  and 
emphatically  exclaimed,  as  he  concluded — 
"God  be  praised!" 

'  Fanny  threw  her  arms  around  her  sister, 
laying,  in  an  animated  tone — ''Oh  how 
happy  I  am  ! '' 

A  dreadful  weight  was  removed  from  the 
breast  of  cach>  and  gratitude  to  Heaven, 
and  gentle  complacency,  now  reigned  in 
the  place  of  fearful  apprehension  and  ago- 
nizing^ 
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nizing  suspense.  Lavinia's  extreme  eager-- 
ness  to  peruse  the  remainder  of  her  letter, 
restored  her,  sooner  than  any  thing  else 
could  have  done,  to  a  sufficient  degree  of 
calmness  to  enable  her  to  read  what  (oU 
lows : — 


'^  DSAIUSST,  BB9r-&£L0V£2>  LaVIMIA^ 

'*  The  whole  fleet  anchored  irr 
Plymouth  Sound  this  evening,  about  nine 
o'clock;  and  as  I  found  that  we  were  to 
remain  here  for  a  few  days,  on  account  of 
an  order  received  by  the  telegraph  to 
that  effect,  I  got  on  shore  as  soon  as  pos*- 
sible,  and  shall  remain  here  till  the  signal 
for  sailing  is  again  displayed. — And  now, 
my  Lavinia,  I  shall  minutely  detail  to  you; 
oil  that  I  have  thought  and  felt,  since  the 
last  moment  that  I  was  blessed  with  your 
sight.  Yet  the  recital  adn^its  not  of  vari- 
ety, for  each  sensation  of  my  heart  has 
tended  to  the  same  point ;  and  every  rc^ 

flection 
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flection  terminates  in  the  certain  convic- 
tion^ that^  while  .absent  from  you^  I  must 
\^e  miserable. 

''  I  cannot  express  what  I  felt  on  that 
» wretched  night  I  bid  you  farewell ;  but  I 
think  ^ere  is  a  responsive  sentiment  in 
your  own  dear  breast^  which  has  already 
acquainted  you  with  Ahe  nature  of  those 
feelings  which  beggar  description.  Oh, 
xny  Lavinia  !  when  I  heard  the  park-gate 
clap  after  me,  I  could  not  controul  the 
I  fpoan  of  despondency  that  burst  from  my 
heart.  I  felt,  at  that  moment^  as  if  shut 
out  from  every  thing  on  earth  that  made 
life  desirable.  Never  before  did  I  so  tho- 
raughiy  miderstand  the  excess  of  anguish 
our  first  parents  endtiped  when  driven  out 
of  Paradise. 

"  I  suffered  the  wretched  jade  that  car- 
ried me  to  proceed  in  the  heavy  p$ice 
^which  seemed  most  congenial  to  its  op- 
pressed condition.  It  was  a  pitiless  ni^ht 
-—a  keen  east  wind,  accompanied  with 
drizzling  rain^  beat  exactly  m  my  face ; 

yet 
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yet  I  hastened  not  to  escape  from  it ;  for 
the  impervious  darkness  which  envirofied 
me^  and  the  comfortless  state  of  all  outward 
objects^  was  completely  in  unison  with  the 
desolate  sensations  which  reigned  in  my 
gloomy  breast.  I  was  aroused  from  my 
mournful  cogitation^  by  the  sudden  halting 
of  the  animal  that  'bore  fne — ^he  had  ta* 
ken  advantage  of  the  gentle  pace  I  had  al- 
lowed him  to  continue,  and  seized  the  op*- 
portunity  of  falling  asleep.  I  was  under 
the  necessity  of  applying  both  whip  and 
spurs,  before  I  could  induce  him  to  pro- 
ceed ;  for  a  long  time  iie  remained  inex- 
orable. I  should  have  thanked  him  for  his 
obduracy,  as  it  was  the  means  of  restoring 
me,  in  some  degree,  to  myself,  by  the  ex- 
ertion I  was  obliged  to  make. 

"  It  was  past  two  o'clock  when  I  reached 
L— t — .  On  dismounting  from  my  horse/ 
I  could  scarcely  stand;  my  limbs  were  per- 
fectly stiff  from  the  cold,  and  I  was  com- 
pletely wet  through.  I  found  the  sailors 
1  had  engaged  punctual ;    and  in  a  quarter 

of 
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of  an  Tiour,  I  was  in  the  little  state-room  al- 
lotted for  me  on  board  the  transport.  I 
threw  myself  on  the  bed,  all  wet  and  com- 
fortless as  I  was.  I  continued  restless,  and 
vainly  endeavouring  to  find  an  easy  posi- 
tion, till  the  beating  of  the  reveille,  and 
the  noise  on  deck,  denoted  the  preparation 
forgetting  under  weigh.  I  instantly  went 
up,  and  busied  myself,  for  some  time,  in 
assisting  the  sailors ;  and  this  helped,  in 
some  measure,  to  dissipate  the  heavy 
gloom  which  hung  over  me. 

"  In  one  respect,  I  am  fortunate.  The 
officers  attached  to  the  division  I  command, 
are  most  of  them  pleasant  and  gentleman- 
ly-. You  may  remember  Captain  Perci- 
'val — ^you  saw  him  once,  on  that  ever-nle- 
raorable,  blessed  night,  /  first  beheld  you  ; 
he  quitted  the  regiment  shortly  after,  on 
account  of  indisposition,  and  6nly  joined 
on  the  eve  of  our  embarkation  ; — had  not 
that  been  the  case,  I  think  he  would  have 
been  admitted  a  frequent  visitor  at  Fair- 
field^ for  he  is  exactly  such  a  man  as   I* 

know 
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know  its  beloved  inhabitants  would  ap- 
prove— you  have  often  beard  me  mention 
him  as  my  particular  intime.  As  we  kept 
up  a  constant  correspondence  jduriBjg^  bis 
absence^  I^  of  course^  aoqruainted  bim  with 
all  those  circumstances  which  so  nearly 
concerned  my  happiness^  wbich  I  was  con- 
vinced would  particularly  interest  him;  for, 
from  the  first  day  I  joined  the  Tegimei>f, 
we  have  been  sincere  friend,  and  a  mu- 
tual confidence  has  subsisted  between  us. 
As  he  commands'the  Hght  company^  and  is 
eldest  captain^  he  should  be  attached  to 
the  first  division,  which  Colonel  Howard 
commands;  but  that  considerate  friend^ 
knowing  the  society  of  Percival  would  be 
particularly  accepta:ble  to  me,  arranged 
it  so,  that  we  might  both  be  on  bo^t^d  the 
same  ship.  With  a  similar  view  to  my 
comfort  and  amusement,  the  Colonel  has 
placed  the  band  of  the  regiorent  under  my 
command,  alledging,  as  a  reason,  ^my  skill 
in  music,and  the  improvement  it  made  un- 
der my  superintexidance. 

'^  I  have 
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*'  I  have  often  told  you,  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending  during  the  time  they 
were  practising,  and  of  giving  them  such 
instruction  as  I  was  capahJe,  but  have  en- 
tirely given  this  up,  since  one  delightful 
idea  has  monopolized  every  faculty  of 
my  soul,  and  incapacitated  me  from  bear- 
ing a  part  in  any  thing,  which  was  not,  in 
some  measure,  connected  with  that. 

'^  I  have  been  rallied  bv  some  of  the  of- 
ficers  {m'inuendos)^  upon  the  dejection  of 
my  deportment,  so  different  from  what  I 
have  been  wont  to  appear,  on  many  for- 
mer occasions,  when  we  have  been  going 
on  service.  An  embarkation  used  to  be 
the  signal  for  elevating  my  spirits  to  more 
than .  their  usual  pitch  of  hilarity  ; — but 
nowy  alas!  so  diametrically  opposite  is  the 
effect,  that  it  has  sunk  me  to  a  state  of 
deeper  melancholy  than  I  ever  before  exr 
perienced; — yet  this  is  no.  wqy  paradoxi- 
ical,  nor  do  my  friends  conceive  it  to  be 
so,  for  I  believe  they  are  pretty  well  aware 

TOL.  I.  L  of 
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of  fhe  cause  ftoni  -:w^ich  this  apparent 
change  ames.-r-I  niig^t  say  to  tbem^  in 
the  words  of  Ariosto, 

Parmi  vcrdcrte  qui  redirc  cdirc, 
Che  non  amor  di  patri  Ai  studio 
Ma  de  donna  6  cagion  che  noh  vagPirej 

Liberto  t'cl  confesso,  or  chludi  

Xa  botca. 

• 

''  By  eight  o'clock  in  .  the  xnorniag>  -our 
liale  fleet  were  all  unmoo^^d.  How  inva- 
riably did  I  stand,  with.  ;l»:y  back  furned 
towards  the  shore  we  were  qv^itting  \  I 
dared  not  look  at  rt^  surrounded^  as  I  was 
at  that  moment,  by  so  many  observers;. — 
bad  I,  for  an  instant,  indulged  thq  weakness 
Which  assailed  me,  I  should  have  exposed 
myself,  even  had  I  been  cfertain  that  the 
whole  universe  were  witness  to  my 
emotion.  I  attempted  to  converse  with 
Fercival  iiponvindiiierent  subjects,  yet  I 
knew  not'  one  word  he  said  y  ^d  this  the 
incoherency-  of^my  answers  plainly  disco* 
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vered— but  he,  who  well  understood  the 
iiature  of  my  sensations,  feelingly  avoided 
noticing  my  abstraction. 

^'Six  hours  brought  us  to  Spithead,  just 
in  time  to  save  the  convoy,  who  were  in 
the  act  of  setting  sail.  We  had  no  com- 
munication whatever  with  the  land,  or 
I  would  hav^  sent  a  few  lines  on  shore — I 
had  a  note  written  in  readiness.  I  survey- 
ed, with  mingled  sensatioins  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  your  favourite  Isle  of  Wight,  as 
¥re  swiftly  pursued  our  course ; — how  fre- 
quently have  I  healed  you  expatiate  on  its 
beauties !— a/Z  that  you  ever  s:iid  on  the 
subject,  instantly  recurred  to  my  faithful 
memory. — Ah,  my  Lavinia, 

*  There's  not  a  look,  a  word  of  thine 

My  soul  has  c*cr  forgot ; 
Thou  ne*cr  has  bid  a  ringlet  shine. 
Nor  given  thy  locks  one-graceful  twine, 

'Which  I  remember  not*. 

''  How  different  was  this  spot  to  what  it 

*  Thomas  Moore. 

L  2  was 
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was  when  last  I  visited  it  \-^then,  cloatbed 
in  all  the  richness  of  vegetation,  and  dis- 
playing the  profusion  of  luxuriant  autumn 
— now,  stripped  of  its  glowing,  variegated 
mantle,  and  arrayed,  in  exchange,  in  the 
sombre,  russet  vestment  of  austere  win- 
ter. I  moralized  on  this  reverse,  and 
compared  it  with  the  change  in  my  ov^n 
prospects ;  but  as  the  metaphor  is  a  sialt 
one,  I  will  not  expatiate  upon  it.  With 
the  day-light,  we  lost  sight  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  On  this  night,  my  Lavinia,  I  be- 
held you  in  my  dreams ;  but,  alas  !-  this 
only  added  gloom  to  the  painful  reality. 

''  The  next  morning,  the  weather  being 
fine^  1  ordered  the  band  on  deck,  thinkings 
by  attention  to  them,  to  beguile  my  me- 
lancholy. Wurtesburgh,  our  master  of 
the  band,  always  selects  those  airs  he  con- 
ceives to  be  my  favourites ;  he  according- 
ly fixed  upon  one  of  your  tunes,  which  I 
had  given  bim  some  time  since,  thinking, 
poor  fellow,  that  it  would  please  me.  Ne- 
ver was  judgment  more  erroneous !— The 

moment 
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moment  the  familiar  notes  of  the  '  Wish' 
struck  on  my  ear,  every  nerve  in  my 
frame  seemied  to  vibrate  to  the  sound — 
each  turn  of  your  melodious  voice  seemed 
to  float  on  the  air,  and  in  an  instant  I 
seemed  transported  to  your  side  ;  but  the 
delusion  was  but  momentary,  and  left  me 

m 

more  usceptible  than  ever  to  the  wretched 
truth.  I  hung  my  head  over  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  and,  will  my  Lavinia  think  me 
weakj  when  I  tell  her  that  my  big  tears 
augmented  the  ocean  P  I  believe  the  good 
Germaii  observed  ray  dejection,  and  pro- 
bably conceiving  a  lively  air  would  prove 
beneficial  to  me,  he  next  fixed  upon  a 
Scot's  reel;  and  this,  most  unfortunately, 
happened  to  be  the  very  tune  ue  first 
danced  together,  and  which  has  ever  since 
been  our  particular  favourite.  I  really 
think  that  the  painful  emotions  produced 
by  this  animating  and  cheerful  strain,  were 
more  oppressive  than  the  effects  of  the- 
song; — I  saw  your  figure  so  plain — I  could, 
in   my   mind's   eye,  behold  every  turn  o-f 

L  3  youf 
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your  body — the  very  expression  of  your 
countenance,  when,  smiling,  yau  present" 
ed  your  hands.^ — Oh  God,  Lavinia  S  the  rc«- 
collection  of  it,  eveil  now,  is  to>a  much  for 
me,  and  makes  me  loathe  my  preseril  ex- 
istence. Forgive  me! — I  know  you  will 
Cvindemn  this  impatient  discontent — I  will 
endeavour  to  be  more  rational. 

''  Under  the  impression  of  the  sensat Jons 
I  have  above  described,  i  found  it  inipo8si«- 
ble  to  continue  on  deck,  and  I  retired  to 
my  little  state-room^  and  remained  pon* 
clering  over  my  misery,  until  summoned 
to  dine. 

*'  The  next  day  I  found  that  it  was  the  in* 
tention  of  the  Commodore  io  put  into 
Wymouth  ;  I  was  greatly  pleased  at  this  in- 
telligenee,  and  I  trust  we  shall  remain 
here  long  enough  to  allow  me  to  hear 
from  you.  I  need  not  tell  you  to  write 
by  return  of  post,  for  I  know  you  will. 
During  the  three  days  I  have  been  on 
board,  I  had  scribbled  several  pages  to  you, 
which,  at  the  time,  it  was  my  intention  to 

have 
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have  sent  yon;    birt  on  seanoing  them. 
ortr,   1  fottid  that  Ihey  were  of  so  de- 
sponding a  cast^  that  I  shoukl  have  been 
ftshamed  you  should  have  seen  them ; — I 
thefefore  destroyed  them^  and  determined 
to  devote  this  night  to  indulging  myself  in 
transcribing  to  you  all  I  feel  and  have  felt. 
I  shall  write  to  Lady  Maria  by  to-morrow's 
post.     My  c^ief  and  only  comfort  is  my 
friend  Pcrciral^  to  whom  I  scruple  not  to 
express  myself    without  i^sen*e; — he   is 
kind   enough  to  appear  interested  in  aU  I 
say ;    and   every  sentiment  I  utter^  seems 
'  refleeted  in  the  sympathizing  breast  of  this 
frwe  friend.     I  shall  write  to  you,  my  La- 
vinia,.  every  day  that  we  remain  here  ; — I 
feel  averse  .to  relinquishing  my  pen,  and 
still   fancy  I  have  something  more  to  say. 
But  I  must  of  necessity  now  cease  to  com- 
mune with   yoUj  for  my  paper  is  doubly 
filled^  and  I  can  procure  np  more,  for  lam 
the  only  person  in  the  house  whose  rest- 
less spirit  seeks  not  repose.     I  fancy  this 
packet  will  surprise  you  at  breakfast — Oh, 

L  4  '  how. 
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fhow  I  envy  it !  ^  Say  every  thing  that  is 
afF^ctionate  and  resjjectfiil  for  me  to  the 
Colonel;— and  tefl  Finny,:  as  I  love  her 
as  my  sister,  I  shall  take  the  privilege^  of  a 
iroffter,  and  desire  that  she  will  be  kind  to 
poor  Colebrook.       >  ^       - :     •  ;    -      ^ 

'*  God  bless  thee,  dearest/.best  Lavinial 
I  can  find  ho  terms  expressive  of  what  I 
feel  far  thee,  nor  ah  epithet  adequate  to 
conveying  my  affection?— ^nor  can  I^nb* 
scribe  myself  in  any  language  which  does 
not  appear  to  me  f^oM  and  inanimate;  I 
will  therefore  claim  that  title,  of  which  I 
am  most  proud,  and  which  confers  the 
highest  degree  of  honour,  as  well  as  happi- 
ness, upon  me,  and  call  myselfyours, 

Edward  Courtney  Berrestoro/' 


The  Colonel  and  Fanny  had'quitted  the 
room  while  Lavinia  was  reading  her  letter, 
in  order  that  she  might  enjoy  the  pe- 
rusal of    it    without     restraint,   and   she 

was 
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vas  just  recommencing  it  for  the  third 
time^  ^hen  they  entered  the  apartment. 
She  instantly  presented  the  letter  to  her 
lather,  for  there  was  nothing  in  it  s'^.c 
wished  to  conceal^  and  she  knew  he  would 
be  gratified  by  a  sight  of  it.  Fanny  was 
also  allowed  to  see  it ; — when  she  had  con- 
cluded^ she,  laughing,  said — ^*  If  Colebrook 
would  wTite  me  such  an  epistle  as  this,  it 
would  not  be  necessarv  to  hll  me  to  be 
kind  to  him." 

"  You  cannot  question  Colcbrook's  ta- 
lents/* cried  the  Colonel ;  "  I  dare  say,  if 
he  was  addressing  an  object  of  whose  aflcc- 
tion  he  was  as  well  assured  as  Berresfard 
is  of  Lavinia*s^  he  would  not  be  deficient  in 
eloquence — though  I  allow  that  Berresford 
bas  a  peculiarly  refined  and  inieresting 
mode  of  expression." 

Tranquillity  was  now  restored  at  Fair-, 
field.     Lavinia  employed  the  morning  i^^ 
writing  to  Berresford,  and  dispatched  ii^r 
letter  in  time  to  save  the  Western  post  th^^ 
evening. 

L  5  ^\^ 
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:  As  had  been  arranged,  the  Colonel  and 
his  daughters  repaired  to  Colebrook  Hall 
to  dine,  and  took  up  their  residence  there, 
for  a  short  time.  Lavinia  was  serene, 
though  not  lively ;  and  she  felt  so  truly 
grateful  to  Providence  for  the  relief  she 
experienced  from  the  anxiety  she  had  so 
lately  endured,  that  she  thought  it  impious 
to  murmur,  even  mentally. 

For  three  successive  days  she  received 
r^rge  packets  from  Berresford,  all  dated 
Plymouth.  The  two  first  she  atiswered  im- 
Hiediately;  but  the  last  informed  her  that 
fae  was  on  the  point  of  re-embarki)>g,  and 
that  the  fleet  was  unmoored,  the  wind  be- 
ing then  quite  feir.  I  have  omitted  in- 
iertittg  these  letters,  being  aware  that  the 
effusions  addressed  to  a  beloved  object  are, 
in  genera},  wholly  uninteresting  to  aM  hnt 
§i^e  whose  correspondiifig  sentifnent  con- 
"terts  inta  a  master-piece  ofefoquence,  what 
UK  might  ifisia^nhe-  i|isif)id  aiid  ridkulous. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


For  pensive  pleasures  cannot  always  charm 
The  breast  with  hope,  and  animation  warm. 

E.  P. 

There  were  no  guests  inmates  at  Cole- 
brook  Hall,  beside  the  P'airfield  family, 
.  but  select  parties  of  their  neighbouring 
friends  were  assembled  almost  daily  atdin« 
ner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  frequently 
aijgmented  the  number.  '  Time  passed 
away  with  quiet  composure;  and  if  there 
was  nothing  to  delight,  there  was  at  least 
uothing  to  torment.  Fanny  was  more 
than  usually  complaisant  to  France  Cole- 
iMTOok — her  Sipirits  had  received  a  check, 
&an)  the  incept  unea^n.^  §h^  Md  exp.e- 

l6  rienced 
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rienced  on  her  sister's  account;  and 
though  she  still  avoided  all  serious  conver- 
sation with  him,  vet.  from  her  demeanor 
towards  him,  he  was  led  to  imagine  that 
she  would  not  long  retain  this  obduracy. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  supposition, 
Colebrook  felt  perfectly  happy,  and  for- 
bore to  press  his  suit,  dreading  to  inter- 
rupt the  felicity  he  then  enjoyed.  A 
month  passed  in  this  manner,  and  the  Co- 
lonel a;nd  his  daughters,  accompanied  by 
Colebrook  and  his  sister,  returned  to  Fair- 
field. 

Lavinia  had  heard  nothing  of  Berresford 
since  he  left  Plymouth,  nor  could  she  rea- 
sonably expect  it.  The  newspapers  every 
day  gave  a  different  rumour  of  the  desti- 
nation of  the  expedition  which  had  lately 
sailed,  but  nothing  authentic  could  be 
learnt  from  that  quarter. 

The  winter  was  severe,  apd  the  young 
people  were  often  obliged  to  confine 
themselves  to- the  house,  when  battledore 
and  shuttlecock^  music,  dancing,  and  vari- 
ous 
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ous  games  of  skill,  helped  to  beguile  the 
time.  Lavinia's  prevailing  turn  for  study 
and  improvement,  prevented  her  from 
ever  feeling  the  enervating  influence  of 
ennui,  though  melancholy  and  regret 
would,  spite  of  philosophy,  sometimes  in- 
trude. "* 

I  forbore  to.  expatiate  on  the  nature  of 
her  feelings,  on  the  day  which  had  been 
named  for  the  solemnization  of  her  nup- 
tials. I  was  apprehensive  of  wearying  the 
reader,  by  a  repetition  of  mournful  de- 
scriptions, and  therefore  avoided  entering 
into  particulars. 

A  clear  frosty  morning  was  always  the 
signal  for  a  walk.  One  day,  Lavinia,  not 
being  at  leisure  to  accompany  the  rest  of 
the  party  in  their  sortie,  promised  to  follow 
them.  Having  finished  the  business  which 
detained  her,  she  repaired  to  the  sea-side, 
ivhere  she  expected  to  find  them  ;  byt  not 
immediately  perceiving  them,  and  being 
uncertain  which  direction  they  had  pur- 
sued; she  ifeated  herself  on  the  side  of  a 
■    • '  boat. 
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boat,  which  lay  on  shore,  and  continued^ 
for  some  time,  gazing  on  the  ocean.  Her 
cogitations  \vere  indeed  of  the  most  de- 
jected cast — the  weather  was  tempestuous, 
and  the  sea  extremely  rough  ; — under  the 
influence  of  the  deep  melancholy  which  at 
this  moment  assailed  her,  she  composed 
the  following  sonnet : — 

Hark,  hark !  the  sullen  surges  roar. 

And  mournful* howls  the  wind ; 
The  billowy  waves  roll  o'er  and  o'er, 

ki  awful'  fonae  combined. 

These  sounds,  united,  kindly  form 

A  requiem  sad  for  those, 
"Whose  cruel  fate  we  deeply  mourn, 

Wh«m  ocean's  waves  enclose. 

Yet  why  should  we  their  lot  deplore. 

Now  freed  from  cares  and  strife  ? 
*Tis  we  deserve  compassion  maze, 

St3L  toiling  on  through  life. 

For  like  the  troubled  element  I  view. 
The  tempestuous  course  wie  still  pursue. 

San^  weeks  passed  without  %iiy  t^^^g 

occurring 
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occurring  vrorthy  of  mention,  except  that 
Fanny  had  renewed  her  old  system  of 
quarrelling  with  Colebrook,  who  was  as  far 
as  ever  from  having  his  fate  decided  ;  both 
he  and  his  sister  had  been  returned  home 
for  some  time.  .  Lavinia  now  became  ex* 
cessiYcly  anxious  to  hear  from  Berresford  ; 
he  had  been  absent  three  months,  and  no 
intelligence  bad  been  received  concerning 
the  expedition.  Again  all  her  comfort  was 
annihilated,  and  doubt  and  suspense  re- 
sumed their  dominibn  in  her  breast;  when 
she  was  once  more  relieved,  in  some  de- 
gree, by  the  receipt  of  a  packet .  dated 
V  Gibraltar,*'  three  weeks  after  the  con- 
voy had  sailed  from  Plymouth  Sound* 
Berresford  gave  a  most  particular  account 
of  every  thing  that  had  occurred  during 
the  voyage,  but  could  give  no  satisfaction 
as  to  their  destination^  as  that  yet  remained 
a  mystery,  and  every  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject was  founded  on  supposition.  It  was 
generally  imagined  they  were  destined  to 
Minforce.  an  army  whivk  had  saited  some 
6  time 
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time  previous  to  the  present,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Mediterranean,  which  was 
the  course  they  were  about  to  follow,  as 
soon  as  the  wind,  which  was  then  foul, 
would  permit  them.  The  remainder  of 
this  epistle  was  couched  in  language  most 
acceptable  and  delightful  to  Lavinia,  but 
as.it  concerned  no  one  else,  I  shall  n:ot 
transcribe  it.  The.  length  of  time  which 
had  elapsed  since  this  letter  was  written^ 
made  it  less  acceptable  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been  to  Lavinia.  The  vessei 
by  which  it  was  conveyed,,  had  been  de- 
tained by  unfavourable  weather  upwards  of 
two  months ; — this  is  by  no  means  unusual 
in  the  winter. 

The  inclemency  of  the  season  had  pre*- 
vented  the  inhabitants  of  Fairfield  from 
joining  in  any  of  the  public  amusements 
which  were  passing  at  L — — ;,  and  as  Lar 
vinia  was  indifferent  to  thetn,  and  the  Co- 
lonel thought  Fanny  as  well  without  them> 
he  had  not  thought  it  worth  the  hazard 
of    returning    hoine    at    night,   throitgh 

.    ^       rain 
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rdfn  and  snow^  at  the  late  hour  at  which 
such  entertainments  generally  conclude. 
Yet  it  was  far  from  Colonel  Fairfield's 
wishes  to  deprive  his  daughters  of  inno- 
cent enjoyments;  and  though  Fanny  spoke 
not,  her  father  well  knew  that  she  desired 
most  anxiously,  to  join  in  the  recreations 
which  many  of  her  young  associates  par- 
took of: — in  order,  therefore,  to  gratify 
her,  and,  at  the  same  time,  imagining  that 
a  temporary  absence  from  Fairfield  would 
but  the  more  endear^  them  to  it,  he  pro- 
posed  hiring  a  ready-furnished  house  at 

L- ,  for  one  month,  when  they  might, 

without  inconvenience,  join  in  the  amuse- 
ments going  forward  there.  Fanny  was 
enchanted  with  the  proposal;  and  Lavitiia, 
though  in  her  heart  dissatisfied  with  it,  ob- 
jected not,  for  she  thought  it  unjust  to  dis- 
appoint her  sister,  because  she  herself  was 
disinclined  for  gaiety.  The  Colonel  had, 
in  fact,  'not  only  consulted  Fanny's  inclina* 
tioii  in  this  proposal,  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  Lavinia ;  for  though 

she 
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>he  always  endeavoured  to  appear  cheerFiiT, 
^ni  nevejr  would  a^w  t*ttlr  she  was  other- 
vise^  yet  he?  lelt-taJe  eounleniwce  wduld 
frequently  diseover  the  uiifasine^  of  liei* 
mind.  The  Colonel  imagined  that  evei\  a 
change  m  ©fejecfs  by  wkiek  sbewassur- 
reuiHled,  would:,  in  sonie  measure^  inter-^ 
rapt  the  oronotony  of  those  refiecttons 
whicK  were  nu*rsed  in  seKtnde^  an^  which 
scenes  ever  familiar  to  the  eyd,  by  a  cor^ 
stant  contemplatif>n^  tenA  to  enerease; 
and  although  these  reitectio»&  may  be  re-* 
fined  and  exalted  in  the  extireme^  yet  ¥a^ 

s 

riety  is  necessary  to  human  iiatiire;-i— 
though  it  be  unwishcTd  for,  yet  is  it  salir^ 
tary — serious  tfec^u^ghts  should  not  wh«))ji 
enorross  our  minds — when  fo4>  much  isi* 
dulged,  it  unftts  us  for  society^  and  eogea^ 
ders  a  gloomy  and  joyless  spirit ;— the  iaeia* 
gination  should  not  be  permitted  to  dwell 
too  long  on  any  one  subject : — raan'a  capa- 
city is  not  profound — his  ideas  soon  be- 
come confused,  and  he  is  incapable  of  justly 
discriminating,  when  bis  reason  is  clouded 

and 
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and  debilitated  by  continaaUy  pondering 
on  the  same  subject. — True,  reason  is  the 
offspring'  of  reflection,  and  it  is  by  reflec- 
tion alone  that  reason  can  ever  attafn  pre- 
eminence; yet  if  reflection  be  indulged' 
beyond  the  limits  of  moderation,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  m\l,  like  a  weak  and 
injudicious  pareot,  seglect  the  duty  which 
it  owes  to  its  o^sipring,  reason,  and  by 
a  fals^  representation  of  reality,  -created  by 
melancholy  meditations^  cloud  and  obscure 
the  god-like  attribute^  until  it  shall  no  Ion*- 
ger  deserve  the  name  it  bears.  It  is  with 
tke  mind  as  with  our  visual  orbs,  when  we 
have  contemplated  the  same  object  for  a 
(considerable  tiine>  it  appears  dim  and 
confiisedy  and  we  are  no  longer  capable  of 
discerning,  with  correctness,  either  its  size, 
shape^  or  colour.  Forgive  me,  reader,  if 
I  have  moralized  too  long,  but 

*'  Lull'd  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain. 
Oar  thoughts  are  link'd  by  many  a  hidden  chain  ; 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo !  what  myriads  rise  ! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies- 
Each, 
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Each,  as  the  varioos  avenues  of  sense> 
Delight  or  sorrow  to  the  soul  tiisplnnsey 
Brightens  or  fades — yet  all  with  roagic  art^ 
Ccntroul  the  latent  fibres  of  the  heart*. 

And  now,  humbly  hoping  I  may  have 
created  some  slight  degree  of  interest,  I 
will  resume  my  talc. 

Early  in  February,  Colonel  Fairfield  and 

his  family   removed  to  L .  Miss  Cole- 

Lrook  was  solicited  to  become  their  guest, 
during  their  absence  from  the  country; 
but  she  was  necessitated  to  decline  the  in- 
vitation, as  Lady  Colebrook  expected 
some  ladies  on  a  visit  at  Colebrook  Hall. 
Her  nephew,  also,  whom  the  Fairfields  had 
frequently  seen  when  a  boy,  had  written 
to  Sir  Francis,  informing  him  he  should 
speedily  be  in  Hampshire.  This  youth 
was  possessed  of  very  considerable  pro- 
perty ; — he  had  lost  both  his  parents  in  his 
infancy,  and  Sir  Francis  Colebrock  had 
been  nominated  by  them  as  his  guardian 

•  Rogers*s  "  Pleasures  of  Memory." 

—a  duty 


I 
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—a  duty  lie  had  most  religiously  perform- 
ed. A  few  months  previous  to  the  pre- 
sent epoch,  he  had  delivered  into  his  pos- 
session^ on  his  coming  of  age,  his  paternal 
estate,  free  from  all  incumbrances.  Mr. 
Marlow,  so  was  he  named,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  while  he  was  yet  at  College,  had 
been  seized  with  that  violent  epidemic  dis- 
ease, which  prevails  so  universally  among 
the  youths  of  the  present  day,  ycleped  the 
militanf  mcmta.  Sir  Francis  had  not  of- 
fered any.  objection  to  his  wishes,  and  a 
short  time  beheld  him  decked  in  all  the 
pomp  of  war,  and  prefacing  his  name  with 
the  ardently-desired,  enviable,  and  illnstrious 
title  of  Ensign.  He  had  spent  the  last  two 
years  in  murdering  time  in  country  quar- 
teis,  and  had  just  accomplished  a  most 
wonderful  discovery,  which  was — that  a 
military  life  was  not  consonant  to  his  feel- 
ings.  Having  once  ascertained  this  point, 
he,  without  further  hesitation,  sent  in  his 
resignation,  and  wrote  to  Sir  Francis,  in- 
forming him  of  the  resolution  he  had  ta- 
ken. 
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ken,  and  other  particulars  relatfn^  to  tlie 
plan  of  life  it  was  bis  intention  to  adopts 
and  promised  to  repair  to  the-Halj^assoan 
as  the  business  which  detained  him  in  Lon^ 
don  was  completed.  Sir  Francis  was  ih>( 
much  surprised  at  the  intelligence  comma* 
nicated  in  Mr.  MarlawV  letter ;  be  did 
not  think  him  possessed  of  a  sufficiently 
ardent  and  enterprising  spirit,  to  shine  as 
a  soldier ;  and  was  rather  pleased,  that  he 
should  adopt  the  more  retired  path  of  life. 
Mr.  Marlow  was^  by  no  means,  an  inter- 
esting character,  but  his  probity  and  ho- 
nour were  unimpeachablei  and  be  was 
what  might,  with  justice,  be  termed  a 
worthy  young  man  ;-^but  in  manners, 
mind  and  conversation,  he  was  an  every* 
day  sort  of  being,  <Basily  pleased,  and  plea* 
sing  to  those  who  inquired  neither  r^nc- 
ment  or  animation  to  amuse  them.  It 
cannot  be  cojacliided,  «fter  what  I  have 
said  of  Mr.  Marlow,  that  either  Sir  Fran* 
CIS  or  Lady  Colebrook  could  fe^li^very 
lively  affection  for  him ;  but  they  enter- 
tained 
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tained  a  sidticere  regard  for  bim^  and  erer 
conducted  themselves,  in  respect  to  him^ 
as  they  would  have  dokie^  had  he  been 
tbeir  sou. 


CHAP,  XV. 


Each  faculty^  each  power  thy  will  obey. 
And  inclination  ever  leads  the  way. 

Lu  can's  Pharsalia,  translated  ly  Rwvtm 

Tab  Fdirfield  family  had  been  a  week 
resident  at  L—— ,  during  which  they 
had  attended  one  assembly^  and  twice 
visited  the  theatre;  the  rest  of  the  time 
had  been  taken  up  in  visiting  and  recei* 
ving  visitors,  as  they  had  a  universal  ac- 
quaintance with  lee  gens  comme  il  faut  in 
the  town  and  its  vicinage. 

One 
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One  morning,  as  the  Colonel  and  his 
daughters  were  walking  on  the  sea  shore, 
surveying    the    shipping,   they    observed 
that   the   guard-ship   had   been    changed. 
The   Colonel   enquired   of   i§ome    sailors 
standing  near,  respecting  it ;    and  he  was 
informed  that  the  frigate  which  had  beea 
stationed  there  for  some  time,  had  been 
ordered    on   a  cruize;    and   that  she  had 
that     morning    been     relieved    by     the 
,  of  fifty   guns,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain   Berresford.     Lavinia  started    at  the 
familiar  sound  of  a  name,  which  made  her 
heart  vibrate   with   a   mingled    sensation 
of  pain  and  pleasure.     The  Colonel  was 
convinced  this  could  be  no  other  than  Ma- 
jor Berresford's  brother,  as  he  remembered 
having  read  in  the  newspaper,  of  his  being 
appointed  to  this  very  ship ;  and  he  imme- 
diately returned  home,  and  Wrote  a  n6te 
to  Captain  Berresford,  informing  him,  that 
hisfamily  and  self  were  then  at  D—^ — ;  and 
requesting  he  would  honour  them  with  his 

com- 
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company  that  day  at  dinner.  He  dispatch- 
ed this  by  a  wherry  to  the  ship,  which  hy 
about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  de- 
sired the  sailor  to  bring  back  an  answer. 

Colonel  Fairfield  was  aware  that  his 
note  would  not  surprise  Captain  Berres- 
ford,  who  had  been  long  acquainted  with 
his  family  by  report,  Lavinia  was  agi- 
tated with  contending  emotions,  at  tlic 
idea  of  seeing  one  so  nearly  connected 
with  her  beloved.  She  wondered  whether 
there  was  any  Tikeness? — one  moment  she 
hoped  there  was ;  and  the  next,  she  feared 
the  sight  of  what  might  so  forcibly  recall 
the  Image  of  him  so  far  away,  and  awaken 
the  keenest  anguish  at  the  conviction  of 
their  sad  separation. 

Young  Colebrook  was  to  dine  with  them 

« 

on  this  day.  The  visitors  expected  at  the 
Hall  were  not  yet  arrived,  and  he  devoted 
every  moment  he  could  call  his  own,  to 
his  fair  despot.  He  was  not  much  pleased 
when  he  heard  that  Captain  Berre^ford  had 
been  invited  to  join  the  party  ;  he  foresaw 
VOL.  I.  ,   M  a  new 
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a  new  source  of  uneasiness : — Fanny  had 
always  openly  declared  her  admiration  of 
Major  Berresford ;  and  frequently,  when 
she  wanted  to  torment  Colebrook,  she 
would  jsay,  that  i^he  wished  there  were  two 
Major  Berresfords,  and  then  she  niight  be 
as  happy  as  her  sister.  This  had  repeated- 
ly been  a  source  of  discord  between  them ; 
and  poor  Colebrook  imagined,  that  if  there 
was  anybody  like  Major  Berresford,  it 
was,  in  all  human  probability,  his  brother; 
and  hence  he  feared  a  rival  in  him,  even 
before  he  saw  him;  Fanny  instantly  pe- 
netrated his  feelings  on  the  occasion,  and, 
as  usual,  irritated  them,  by  expressing,  in 
the  most  lively  terms,  the  pleasure  she 
promised  herself,  in  Captain  Berresford's 
society. 

In  about  an  hour  after  the  note  had  been 
delivered,  Captain  Berresford  was  an- 
nounced. The  young  ladies  were  not 
present  at  his  entrance.  Colonel  Fairfield 
received  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
which  Captain  Berresford  returned  with 

equal 


k 
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t> 


equal  warmth.  He  assured  the  CoIon^^I  it 
had  been  his  intention  that  very  morni!)^:, 
prior  to  the  receipt  of  his  note,  to  p:iy  his 
respects  to  him^  a9  he  had  been  inlormed 
by  a  friend  who  had  visited  him  on  board 
bis  &hip«^  that  Colonel  Fairfield  and  his  fa- 
mily were  at  L  ■  .  The  mutual  comjili- 
ments  being  ended^  Captain  Bcrresford 
was  introduced  to  Colebrook,  who  was 
present ;  and  shortly  after  the  sisters  made 
their  appearance. 

Captain  Berresford  was  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  a  very  handsome  man.  lie 
was  not  so  tall  as  his  brother  Edward,  by 
two  inches^  but  considerably  stouter.  He 
had  just  attained  his  twenty-seventh  year; 
he  had  perfectly  the  air  and  manners  of  a 
well-bred  gentleman,  but  not  the  tonnish 
appearance,  that  innate  gracefulness,  which 
sa  eminently  distinguished  the  Major. 
There  was  a  strong  family  likeness  in  their 
pountensmces ;  but  the  features  of  Captain 
Berresford  were  longer,  and,  of  course, 
more  prominent  ;>  his   eyes,   though  the 

M  3  *  same 
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same  colour,  wanted  both  the  languor  and 
brilliancy  which  alternately  animated  those 
of  his  brother.  As  to  his  paental  qtialifi* 
cations,  they  were  such  as  cdnstiYuted  hiijfi 
an  estimable  character,  and  agreeable  com- 
panion. He  had  repeatedly  rendered  him- 
self conspicuous  in  the  service  of  jjjiscoun^ 
try,  and  glory  was  his  .i<^ol ; — but  while 
unemployed  in.  the  actual  pursuit  of  it,  he 
had  no  objection  to  amus6  his  time  by  as- 
siduities to  the  fair.  In  this  he  was  unlike 
his  brother  Edward,  for  marriage  was  the 
last  thing  he  would  have  thought  of,  as  he 
conceived  the  felicity  of  the  connubial 
state  incompatible  with  a  sailor's  life;  and 
his  ideas  were  always  what  the  world  deno- 
minates  strictly  honourable ;  yet  he^cver 
felt  additional  satisfaction^  if,  when  he  quit- 
ted a  place,  he  imagined  h^  left  some  ach- 
ing hearts  behind  him.  He  had  never  ta- 
ken  the  treble  to  analyze  his  feelings  on 
such  occasions,  or  he  undoubtedjj'  would 
have  discovered  that  they  originated  in  va- 
nity :  but  he  was  not  in  the  liabit  of  re- 
flecting 
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Meeting  much  on  any  subjert,  and  seldom 
puzzled  himself  by  minute  investigations 
of  causes  and  effects.     lie  pursued  the  old 
beaten  path,  and  subscribed  to  the  general 
opinion  ef  what  is  right  and  what  v:rong  ; 
and  if  he  acted  in  conformity  to  that,  he 
conceivied  he  had  done  his  duty.     Had  any 
one  accused  hirafof  being  vain,  and  of  cru  \ 
clly  taking  pleasure  in  the  distress  he  him- 
self hid  caused,  he  would  have  shrunk  with 
horror  from  the  accusation,  and  believed 
himself  insulted   and    traduced — so   little 
did  he  understand  the  nature  of  his  own 
heart— so  far  was  he  from  the  most  distant 
suspicion  of  the  real  motives  which  actuated 
his  conduct.     In  other  respects,  he  was  li- 
beral-minded 2Jnd  generous  to  profusion, 
and  gifted,  in   a  superior  degree,  with  all 
those  enthusiastic  virtues  allowed  to  be  the 
characteristics  of  a  British  tar. 

The  effect  his  presence  produced  on  the 
sisters,  was  a  diametrical  contrast.  For 
the  first  hour  Lavinia  was  in  his  company, 
she  was  silent,  and  more  than  usually  seri- 

H  3  ous. 
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ous,  even  to  dejection ;  and  her  utmost 
efforts  could  not  enable  her  to  join  in  con- 
versation. 

Fanny  was  animated  to  the  highest 
pitch ;  she  discoursed  with  vivacity  and 
brilliancy,  and  appeared  in  her  most  fasci- 
nating colours ;  so  much  sp,  that  Captaiti 
Berresford  was  almost  te^^ted  to  tjuestion, 
for  the  first  time,  his  brother  Edward's 
judgment  and  discrimination,  in  the  elec- 
tion 4)e  had  made.  Colonel  Fairfield  was 
gi-eatly  pleased  to  have  it  in  his  power  tp 
shew  any  attention  to  the  brother  of  him 
he  so  highly  estimated.  Colebrook  was^ 
after  Laviniia^  the  itiOst  reserved  ^of  the 
party. 

When  the  young  ladies  retired  after  dlri- 
aer,  Lavinia  had  time  to  rally  her  spirits, 
and,  in  some  degree,  shake  gff*  the  oppres- 
sion she  laboured  under.  On  first  behold- 
ing Captain  Berresford,  she  had  been  for- 
cibly struck  by  his  resemblance  to  her 
lover;  but  after  having  been  for  some 
time  in  his  company^  this  expression  gra- 

•  dually 
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dually  faded  :  his  msnriers  were  unlike  his 
brother'* ;  his  voice  was  rough,  and  his  lan- 
guage, though  correct,  totally  differed 
from  the  spontaneous  eloquence  with 
which  the  Major  expressed  himself.  These 
circumstances  combined,  tended,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  do  away  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  his  firH^appearance,  on  Lavinia ; 
atid  when  she  again  met  him,  he  beheld 
her  to  much  grciiter  advantage  than  he 
hftd  ip  tl))g  morning.  Captain  Berresford 
Was  desiroitt^of  shewing  every  attention  to 
Lavinia,  oii  account  of  the  connexion 
which  it  was  expected  she  would  form  with 
bis  family;  he  very  pertinently  imagi- 
ned that  no  subject  could  be  so  interest- 
ing to  her,  as  a  description  of  scenes  in 
which  the  Major  had  acted  the  principal 
part,  and  he  amused  her.  by  a  thousand 
anecdotes  of  their  childhood,  and  made  a. 
point  of  displaying  his  brother  Edward's 
superior  wit  and  talents  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. She  could  have  attended  for 
ever  to  thenaes  like  these,  and  Captain  Ber- 
%fc  M  4  resford 
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resford  felt  happy  in  having  succeeded  in 
entertaining  her.  Colonel  Fairfield  listened 
with  almost  equal  pleasure  to  the  relatiait 
of  his  favoarite's  exploits. 

While  these  three  were  thus  engaged, 
Fanny  and  Colebrook,  -who  were  seated  at 
a  distance,  were  left  to  divert  each  other ; 
but  as  Fanny  was  not  in  the  humour  to 
amuse  her  companion,  she  determined  she 
would  interest  his  feelings  in  some  way, 
for  which  reason  she  continued  ej^pattating 
on  the  agremens  of  Captain  Berresford — 
his  strong  resemblance  to  the  Major ;  and 
concluded  by  saying,  she  hoped,  most  anxi^ 
ously,  that  he  would  go  the  ball  whicb 
was  to  take  place  on  the  succeeding  night. 

To  all  this  Colebrook  made  no  answer, 
except  when  absolutely  extorted  from  him 
by  a  direct  interrogation;  but  the  vexed 
aspect  his  features  assumed,  and  the  uneasy 
posture  of  his  body,  which  he  was  con- 
stantly changing,  together  with  the  fre- 
quent but  suppressed  sighs  which  agitated 
his  breast,  bore  ample  testimony  of  Miss 

ibnny's 
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Fanny's   prowess  in  the  art  of  torment- 
ing. 

After  partaking  of  a  comfortable  supper. 
Captain  Berresford  departed^  promising,  at 
the  Colonel's  request,  to  dine  with  him  the 
next  day,  in  order  to  accompany  them 
to  the  assembly  in  the  evening.  The  Co- 
lonel expected  Colebrook  would  remain 
all  night,  and  requested  him  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  spare  apartment,  which  he  had 
before  frequently  occupied ;  but  though 
Colebrook  had  made  no  effort  to  depart 
before  Captain  Berresford,  the  moment  he 
was  gohe,  he  declared  it  was  his  intention 
to  return  home. 

'^  Oh,  nonsense!"  cried  the  Colonel; 
*'you  cannot  think  of  leaving  us  to-night; 
it  is  near  one  o'clock — all  the  famUy 
would  be  in  bed." 

^*  Oh,  Sir,  that  is  of  no  consequence  ;^-^I 

could  easily  knock  up  some  of  the  servants." 

.  "  And  alarm  the  whole  house,"  rejoined 

the  Colonel ;    '^  ridiculous  !  I  shall  not  aU 

^     low  you  to  do  any  such  thing." 

•  M  5  *'  Indeed, 
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"  Indeed,  Sir,  I  must." 

During  this  little  altercation,  Fanny  was 
standing  with  her  arms  folded,  and  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  with  an  air  of  ab- 
straction, from  which  it  might  have  been 
inferred,  that  she  was  unconscious  of  what 
was  passing;  but,  on  the  contrary, stfe lost 
not  a  syllable  of  the  dialogue.  She  knew, 
from  experience,  that  one  word  from  her 
lips^'  would,  at  once,  make  Colebrook  re- 
linquish his  determination  to  go  home; 
and  she  was  convinced  that  if  she  did  not, 
in  some  way,  betray  a  desii%  that  he  should 
stay,  that  he  wouSi,  in  spite  of  opposition, 
continue  resolute.  Colonel  Fairfield  went 
to  the  wifsdow,  to  ascertain  the  weather, 
and  throwing  up  the  sash,  he  perceived  that 
it  rained  bard. 

'*  L*y  down  your  hat,  Frank,'*  cried  he ; 
••  it  is  pouring  torrents. — I  shall  not  all6w 
atiy  of  my  servants  to  saddle  your  horse, 
lyut  I  shall  bid  them  lock  the  stable,  and  go 
to  bed ;  00  yoo  nay  as  well  cewrplY  wilh 
a  good  grace*^ 


*i 
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'*  Oh  no.  Sir,  indeed  it  is  impossible ; 
— I  cannot  stay  to-night."  With  these 
words  he  moved  towards  the  door. 

*'  Why,  Colcbrook,"  exclaimed  the  Co- 
jbnel,  "  I  am  really  angry  with  you — I  ne- 
ver knew  you  so  ridiculously  obstinate 
])efi!f^e ;  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  all 
this?" 

.  As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  he  cast  a 
glance  at  Fanny.  She  perceived  it,  but 
wished  to  appear  as  if  she  had  not ;  and 
turning .  to  a  table,  she  took  up  a  newspa- 
per which  was  lying  on  it,  and  pretended 
to  be  reading  with  de^fi  attention.  Cole- 
fsrook  had  also  observed  the  Colonel 
glance  at  Fan ny^  and  anxious  to  escape  his 
p/enetratipg  eye,  being  convinced,  fron\ 
Fanny's  manper,  and  hpr  studiously  avoid- 
ing to  look  at  him,  that  she  wished  mxt:ta 

■ 

detain  him,  he  opened  the  door. 

*'  Your  mother  will  think  me  a  brute  to 
let  you  go  home  on  such  a  night,''  cried 
the  Colonel. 

At  this  moment,  Fanny  slowly  raised  her 

M  6  «yes. 
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eyes,  and  meeting  those  of  Colebrook,  she 
exclaimed,  in  the  gentle  voice  of  soHcita- 
tion — ''  You  had  better  stay." 

Colebrook  answered  not — his  eyes  fell 
to  the  ground ;  for  a  moment  he  remained 
motionless — when  he  slowly  closed  the 
door,  while  the  crimson  blood  flushea  his 
face ;  for  he  was,  in  truth,  ashamed  of  thus 
suddenly  changing  his  resolution.  As  he 
advanced  into  the  room,  he  muttered 
something  about  his  fear  of  alarming  his 
mother  at  that  late  hour ;  and  replacing 
himself^,  he  seesfied  to  have  forgotten  that 
all  the  family  we^  waiting  to  go  to  bed. 
Fanny  coutd  scarcely  subdue  the  smile  of 
exultation  and  ridicule  t|iat  played  around: 
her  mouth,  demonstrating  the  satii5factioii> 
she  experienced,  at  the  evidence  shere^ 
cetved  pf  the  total  subjtigatioiv  m^  wktdi. 
J9)€  held  her  shve. 


CHAP^ 
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CHAP,  xvr, 

Tinqwsh'dy  wd  long  accuftom'd  to  submit. 
With  ptdence  underoeath  oar  loads  we  sit  .* 
Oar  chainf  alone  oor  slavish  fears  excuse, 
WbHe  we  bear  01,  we  kaow  not  to  refuse. 

Lo can's  PAotm/m. 

Whilv  they  were  at  breakfast  the  next 
mornings  a  servant  an^ived>  to  inform  Mr, 
Colebrook  that  the  expected  visirors  had 
fesched  Colebrook  Hall^  iate  on  the  pre- 
ceding night.  As  soon-  as  the  meal  was  fi- 
nished^ Colebrook  prepared  to  depart' 
The  Colonel^  with  his  accustomed  good- 
nature^ said — '*  I  hope,  after  you  have 
paid  your  compliments,  and  sacrificed  a  few 
hours  to  ceremony,  you  will  still  be  able 

to 
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to  join  us  at  dinner^  and  go  to  the  ball  in 
the  evening." 

"  You  are  very  kind.  Sir  ;  but  I  fear  it 
will  not  be  in  my  power  to  dine  with  you 
to-day,  but  I  shall  certainly  meet  you  at 
the  ball.  I  think  it  probable  that  my  mo- 
ther and  sister,  if  Mrs.  Beason  is  not  too 
much  fatigued  with  her  journey,  will  also 
go  to  the  assembly,  in  which  case,  my  fa- 
ther ami  myself  must  escort  them  ;  but  I 
shall  see  you  there. — I  hope,"  continued  he, 
approaching  Fanny,apd  lowering  bis  voice, 
*'  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  dancing  the 
fii-st  set  with  vou  ?" 

Fanny  hesitated.  She  was  piqued  that 
he  hjad  decli»f d  dining  with  them^  though 
common  reason  must  have  assured  ber> 
had  she  listened  to  if,  that  it  W;Oi|)dbaye 
been  the  height  of  rudenei^  to  his  ^^ 
fher's  friends^  if  be  had  eonseiated  to  dw? 
out  oif  the  fii'st  day  of  iheir  arriv;a} ;  byt 
she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  consulti.oj^ 
common  reason,  .and  she  replied,  with  1^- 
sttmed  fum^Juikincc-—-'{  Ob,  dai]i)t}fS9  Mis^s^ 

Beason 
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Bcason  will  expect  you  to  dance  the  first 
set  with  her  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  should  be 
extremely  sorry  to  deprive  her  of  her 
partner." 

Colebrook  instantly  perceived  that  he 
had  done  something  amiss  ;  it  was  plain 
she  was  offended;  but  all  his  ingenuity 
could  not  enaWe  him  to  discover  the  cause 
— "  You  know/*  cried  he,  in  a  humble 
and  conciliating  to^,  attempting  to  take 
her  hand,  which  she  pettishly  snatched 
from  him,  "  you  know  that  you  have  a 
prior  right  to  every  other  on  my  hand  ;  and 
if  you  refuse  it,  Fanny,  it  shall  never  be 
another's.*' 

Fanny  felt  confused,  yet  pleased — a  sen- 
sation she  vainly  wished  to  conceal,  for  the 
trodden  glow  that,  overspread  her  face  de* 
ndted  the  pleasure  she  felt.  Colebroojc 
hailed  the  rising  emotion  with  enthusiasm, 
and  catching  the  band  she  no  longer  pre- 
vented his  taking,  he  cried — '*  Oh,  Fanny  I 
Bay,  will  you  have  it  ?*' 

She  averted  her  face^  and  laughing,  isaid 

—''Oh, 
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— '*  Oh  yes!    certainly  for  ihe  iwa  first 
dances.'^ 

Colebrook  looked^-tlisappointed^  as  he 
exclaimed — *'  'Tis  cruel  thus  to  keep  me 
in  continual  suspense/' 

*'  Suspense  !"  repeated  Fanny ;  *'  ha»e  I 
not  positively  told  you  that  I  will  dance 
with  you,  and  what  jnore  can  I  say  ?" 

With  these  words,  she  left  him,  and  ap- 
proached her  sister,^nder  pretence  of  ha- 
ving something  particular  to  say  to  her, 
but,  in  reality,  to  terminate  a  conversation 
which  she  did  not  wish  should  have  a  deci^ 
sive  conclusion". 

Captain  Berresford,  as  was  expected, 
joined  the  Fairfield  family  at  dinner,  and 
.  attended  them  to  the  assembly.  It  was 
late  when  they  entered  the  ball-room,  and 
the  dancing  was  j«st  commencing.  Cap- 
tain Berresford  had  requested  Laviniafs 
hand  prior  to  their  arrival,  and  they  there* 
fore  immediately  joined  the  dancers.  Fan- 
ny looked  around  for  her  partner,  and  was 
extremely  mortified  when  she  found  that 

the 
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the  Colebrook  parly  were  not^et  come. 
She  instantly  began  to  blame  Colebrook^ 
in  her  own  mind>  for  having  presumed  to 
engage  her,  and  then  be  so  remiss  as  not 
to  be  there  in  time  to  claim  her :  she  re- 
solutely shut  her  eye^against  the  convic- 
tion that  presented  itself^  that  he  must^  of 
course,  be  dependant  on  the  party  he  was 
to  escort.  This  she  would  not  admit  of  as 
an  excuse,  but  all  her  former  ire  at  hi§ 
refusing  to  dine  with  them,  returned^  and 
she  detertnined  to  stand  up  with  the  f:rst 
person  that  asked  her.  This  she  had  im- 
mediately an  opportutiity  of  doing,  for 
she  had  always  partners  at  command ;  and 
she  accepted  the  offer  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who  had  long  been  a 
candidate  for  her  favour. 

She  had  scarcely  taken  her  place  in  the 
dance,  when  Sir  Francis,  Lady,  and  Miss 
Colebrook,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Beason 
and  her  daughter,  attended  by  Frank  Cole-^ 
brook^  entered.  Mrs.  Beason  was-  a  res- 
pectable-looking   elderly  .  woinan>     and 

Harriet 


-c .     » 
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•  Harriet  BekioUj  her  only  child,  a  good-na- 
tured rosy-cheeked  girl;  she  was  short, 
and  too  much  ^n  him  point  to  allow  bcrr  fi- 

,  gure  to  be  interesting;  she  had  black  eyes, 
\irhich  were  generally  esteetned^/ie,  because 
they  wcTe  Mack,  but  to  a  nicfc  obeerver 
they  were  not  unlike  two  jet  beads;  her 
cheeks  were  too  plump  for  her  counte- 
nance to  be  expressive  ;  her  nose  was  very 
small,  her  teeth  tolerable,  and  her  chin 
remarkably  short  ;*— she  was  called  a  pretty 
girl;  and  if  an  appearance  of  good-bu-' 
mour,  and  a  readiness  to  oblige,  could- 
make  her  agreeable,  she  was  so.  Fanny, 
cast  one  glance  upon  her,  and  was  instant- 
ly satisfied  that  there  was  no  danger  of  a 
ri\al  in  Miss  Beason,  as  she  could  not 
stand  a  competition  with  herself. 

The  entrance  of  this  party  was  the  sig- 
nal for  Fanny  to  assume  an  air  of  the  ut- 
most gaiety ;  she  talked  incessantly  to  her 
partner,  and  was  resolved  not  even  to  look 
at  Colebrook,  or  in. any  way  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  exculpating  himself,  which    . 

her 
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her  self-consequence  conceived  to  be  im- 
possible. Colebrook,  in  fear,  and  al- 
most trembling,  sought  his  tyrant;  he  fore- 
saw, plainly,  what  awaited  him,  and  had, 
for  the  last  two  hours,  been  hurrying  on 
the  party,  in  hopes  of  arriving  in  good 
time ;  but  Mrs.  Beason,  who  was  not  much 
in  the  habit  of  going  into  public,  had  ta- 
ken a  most  unconscionable  time  to  adorn 
herself.  The  carriage  had  been  detained 
fornearanhour  at  the  door,  during  which, 
Colebrook  had  been  pacing  the  hall  with 
the  utmost  impatience,  almost  tempted  to 
curse  the  poor- old  lady  for  the  liueasiness 
-«he  made  him  suffer,  and  the  still  greater 
which  he  was  certain  was  in  store  for  him,/ 
He  soon  perceived  that  Fanny  had  joined 
the  dance;  this  placed  him  in  a  still  more 
unpleasant  predicariient,  for,  considering 
himself  certain  of  dancing  with  Fanny  the 
flrst  set,  he  had,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
requested  Miss  Beason  as  a  partner  for 
the  second,  and  he  dared  not  ask  Fanny 
for  the  third,  for,  in  ber  present  temper  of 

mind. 
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mind,  he  was  convinced  she  would  refuse 
him^  even  if  she  was  not  pre-engaged  ; 
yet  he  could  not  help  feeling  in  some  de- 
gree hint,  when  he  found  that  the  dancing 
had  only  just  began,  and  he  thought  th^t 
Fanny  might  have  waited  so  short  a  time, 
without  lowenn^;  her  dignity.  For  near 
a  quarter  of  an  ;  our,  he  stood  exactly  op- 
posite to  her,  tr\iiig  to  catch  her  eye,  but 
in  vain;  she  re  olutely  avoided  looking 
that  way.  She  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
position  he  had  taken  up,  and  of  his  mo- 
tives  for  so  doing.  Finding  this  was  to 
no  purpose,  he  slowly  walked  round  be- 
hind her,  and  jstood  close  to  her ;  once  or 
twice,  in  a  low  voice,  he  attempted  to 
speak,  but  she  obstinately  affected  not  to 
hear  him,  or  even  to  perceive  him,  and 
continued  apparently  engrossed  with  her 
partner. 

The  dance  now  being  nearly  concluded, 
and   Fanny    being  engaged  for  the  next 
set  to  Captain  Berresford,  she  thought  she 
might  as  well  give  Colebrook  an  opportu- 
nity 
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«ity  of  asking  her,  which  she  was  quite 
sure  he  would,  and  then  she  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  refusing  him  She  accor- 
dingly, as  if  by  accident,  stepped  back,  in 
which  act  she  came  in  contact  with  Cole- 
brook,  when  turning  her  head,  she  ex- 
claimed, with  affected  surprise — "  Oh,  how 
d'ye  do? — have  you  been  here  long?" 

Colebrook,  delighted  at  this  unexpected 
address,  answered  emphatically — '^  Yes, 
xcrij  long ! — The  tisfticing  was  only  just 
commenced  when  we  came  in.  It  was  im- 
possible I  could  have  been  here  sooner ; 
but  had  I  foreseen  a  probability  of  delay, 
I  certainly  would  have  arranged  it  so,  that 
I  might  have  arrived  in  time;  but  indeed  I 
am  perfectly  blameless ; — you,  who  are  so 
well  acquainted  with  my  inclinations, 
ought  surely  to  exonerate  me." 

*' Oh,  Heavens!"  cried  Fanny,  ''I  am 
not  at  all  offended  with  you,  if  you  mean 
that ;  it  is  of  no  consequence — it  made 
not  the  least  difference,  I  assure  you." 

*'  However  lightly  you  may  consider  it. 

Miss 
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'^  Well,  what  is  it  ?"  said  Fanny,  seating 
herself ;  ^'  I  suppose  something  of  great 
importance,  by  the  serious  face  you  put 
on. 

*'  I  only  wish  to  know,"  icontinUed  La* 
vinia,  "  why  you  will  not  dance  with  Fran- 
cis to-night  ?'* 

Fanny  coloured,  and  hesitating  a  mo- 
ment, she  cast  her  eyes  downwards,  and 
then  said— *^  How  can  I,  when  I  am  en- 
gaged?" 

*'  Certainly  not ;  but  who  are  you  go- 
ing to  dance  with,  after  Captain  Berres- 
ford?"  ' 

Fanny  looked  completely  at  a  loss,  and 
answered  not ;  Lavinia  waited  some  time 
in  vain,  when  she  went  on — *'  I  know  very 
well  you  are  not  engaged  for  the  third  set, 
and  I  shall  go  and  tell  Francis  you  will 
dance  it  with  him/' 

With  these  words  she  aroge  to  execute 
her  intention,  but  Fanny  detained  her, 
catching  hold  of  her  dress,  and  entreating, 
in  a  supplicating  voice^  that  she  would  not 

force 
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force  her  to  dance  with  Francis,  for  she 
conceived  he  had  behaved  extremely  rude 
to  her,  in  not  having  kept  his  first  engage- 
ment. Lavinia  replied  to  her,  by  a  parti- 
cular explanation  of  the  reasons  why  he 
could  not ;  and  concluded  by  saying,  she 
was  sure  that  their  father,  should  it  come 
to  his  knowledge,  would  be  very  mucli 
vexed  with  her  for  her  treatment  of  poor 
Colebrook.  Fanny  made  no  farther  eifort 
to  detain  her,  and  Lavinia  beckoned  to 
Colebrook,  and  told  hiin,  that  if  he  still 
wished  it,  Fanny  would  dance  the  third  set 
with  him.  He  thanked  her  a  thousand 
times  for  her  successful  mediation,  and  im- 
mediately approached  Fanny,  to  express 
his  gratitude  for  her  condescension.  The 
only  notice  she  took  of  him,  or  his  fine 
speech,  was  by  a  formal  bend  of  her 
head ;  when  turning  to  the  person  next 
her,  she  entered  into  conversation,  ancV ap- 
peared to  have  forgotten  that  he  was  near 
her.  He  almost  regretted  having  applied 
to  Lavinia>  as  he  plainly  perceived  that  it 

VOl,    I.  N  W.;s 
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What  a  contrast  in  her  sensations,  to  what 
they   had  been  a  few  months  before! — 
what  a  sad  vacuum  was  formed  in  the  soci- 
ety !     Rjut  Lavinia  was  not  so  weak  as  to 
imagine  that  any  change  in  the  local  posi- 
tion of  things  had^  in  reality,  taken  place, 
because    they    no   longer,  contributed  to 
her  entertainment ;  nor  did  she,  like  many 
who  have  lost   their  taste  for  enjoyment, 
fiud   fault  with  every   thing,   and   protest 
that  the  dance^was  not  supported  with  spi- 
rit,  or  that  the  performance  at  the  theatres 
\\as  ill-executed  and  wearisome.     True,  all 
this  appeared  to  her  *'  stale,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable ;"    but  she    was  conscious  that 
this  effect  was  produced  from  a  cause  with- 
in, and  that  it  was  her  feelings  only   which 
had   undergone  a  revolution.     She  gene- 
rally danced  one  or  tv:o  sets  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  for  the  before-mentioned  rea- 
son of  avoiding  particularity. 

Lavinia  was  seated  on  one  side  of  Ladv 
Colebrook,  who  was  amusing  Mrs.  Season 

with 
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with  accounts  of  the  various  characters  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded.  Being  per- 
fectly at  liberty,  Lavinia  had  leisure  to  '.b- 
serve  her  sister,  whose  conduct  she  wit- 
nessed with  th^  most  painful  emotion.  She 
was  grieved  to  see  her  so  truly  ridiculous 
—she  knew  perfectly  every  feeling  of  her 
heart.  She  was  confident  that,  in  reality, 
she  was  fondly  attached  to  Francis  Cole- 
brook,  and  that  nothing  could  surpass  the 
gratification  she  experienced  at  the  most 
trifling  circumstance  which  denoted  the 
unbounded  power  she  possessed  over  his 
affection  ;  and  from  her  too  great  desire  to 
ascertain  the  strength  of  F^er  influence  over 
him,  sprung  all  those  useless  quarrels/ and 
childish  altercations,  that  were  continually 
recurring.  Lavinia  trembled  for  their  mu- 
tual peace  !  It  was  useless  to  speak  to  her 
sister  on  the  subject,  for  she  knew,  from 
experience,  that  whatever  she  might  say, 
though  Fanny  appeared  affected  at  the  time 
by  her  admonitions,  yet  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours,  or  at  most,  days,  did  away  its  effects. 
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For  still,  with  cyei  averse,  the  iight  she  view*d| 
But,  with  a  steady  will,  the  wioog  pursa*df« 


The  ih\T(\  set  was  begun  before  Fanny 
thought  fit  to  allow  her -partner,  who  had 
been  some  time  silently  waiting  near  her, 
to  lead  her  to  her  place,  which  was  next 
Miss  Colebroofe,  who  was  dancing  with 
Captain  Berrcsford.  Fanny  enured  into, 
conversation  with  them,  wholly  disregard- 
ing her  own  partner,  and  affecting  a  total 
abstraction,  whenever  he  attempted  to  join 
in  the  discourse.  Captain  Berresford  'was 
highly  gratified  with  this  particular  dis- 
tinction, which  he,  of  course,  attributed  to- 
a  predilection  in  his-favour,  and  very  soon 
became  so  intoxicated  with  this  idea,  he 
became  almost  as  regardless  of  his  partner 
as  Fanny  was  of  hers;  but  his  good  breeds 
ing  would  not  permit  him  to  be  intention- 
ally rude,  and  he  made  repeated  apologies 
for  his  inattention.     Miss  Colebrook  was 

♦  Ariosto* 

goodr- 
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2:oo(l-naliired  and  unassuming,  and  on  her 
own  account  she  regarded  it  not;  but  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  she  behelfl 
her  brother  treated,  pained  her  excessive- 
ly. He  had  been' left  tp  figure  away  alone 
t«  every  couple  that  had  passed;  and  when 
they  got  to  the  top,  Fanny  waited  so  loDg 
before  she  began,  that  Colebrook  imagined 
she  did  net  iiHend  to  go  down  at  all:  at 
length  she  led  off,  but  avoided,  whenever 
it  was  possible,  to  give  him  her  hand  :  af- 
ter having  gone  through  about  six  couple, 
she  complained  of  fatigue,  and  walked  to 
the  bottom,  leaving  her  partner  to  follow 
if  he  chose; 

Colebrook's  dormant  faculties  were  at 
length  aroused;  he  could  not  brook  this  re- 
peated contumely,  and  he  ineditated  how 
il  was  most  advisable  to  conduct  imself^ 
in  such  a  way  as  should  demonstrate  how 
much  he  conceived  himself  insulted.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  evening,  he  had  ima- 
gined that  Fanny  was  merely  acting  the 
part  she  had  so  frequently  performed  be- 

JN  4  fv-re. 
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forc^  and  be  had  boped^  after  due  coir- 
cession  on  bis  parr,  that  she  would  have 
been  appeased  ;  ^faut  he  now  seriously 
thought  that  she  nad  really  coneeived  a 
partiality  for  Captain  Berfesford,  and  that 
she  had  seized  this  opportunity  to  break 
oiTa]]  connexion  with  himself,  and  so  free 
hersrlf  at  once  from  his  addresses,  in  order 
that  bhe  might  encourage  those  of  Captain 
Berresford.  Agonizing  were  bis  sensa^ 
tions,  as  these  ideas  occurred ;  but  bis  spirit 
once  roused,  be  determined  to  act  like  st 
Clan ; — the  second  dance  struck  up,  and  he 
was  still  irresolute  what  to  do,  when  his 
sister  beckoned  to  him,  and  drawing  him 
aside,  she  said,  in  a  trembling  v<  iee— 
''  Good  Heaven,  Francis  I  how  can  vou  bear 
to  be  treated  thus  ?  Were  I  in  your  place, 
I  would  quit  her  instantly,  for  if  she  does 
not  chuse  to  dance,  she  does  not  want  a 
partner/* 

Colcbrook  hesitated — then  said,  with 
great  emotion — "  I  should  be  sorry  to  be- 
have with  rudeness  to  any  woman." 

''  Is 
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*'  Is  it  possible/'  rejoined  his'  sister^ 
you  should  still  he  so  weak  ?'* 

''  Oh,  do  not  blame  me,  Elizabeth  ;  I 
will  do  as  you  desire  me,  but  I  cannot  leave 
her,  without  informing  her  of  my  inten- 
tion." 

"  And  whv  not  ? — she  deser^'es  not  the 
smallest  consideration/' 

Colebrook  shook  his  head,  and  returned 
to  his  place.  A  lady  at  this  moment  set 
to  him,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quaintied,  and  not  pe^'ceiving  his  partner, 
she  said,  laughing — "  Are  you  dancing  by 
yourself?"  This  speech,  together  with  a 
look  from  his  sister,  who  had  heard  it,  con- 
firmed his  wavering  resolution  ;  and  assu- 
tiung  an  air  of  indifference,  though  his 
heart  beat  so  violently,  he. could  scarcely 
articulate,  he  crossed  over  to  Fanny.  He 
was  forced  to  touch  her  sleeve  before  she 
would  attend  to  him.  She  turned  round; 
expecting  to  be  addressed  in  a  supplica- 
ting accent;  what  then  was  her  amaze- 
ment^ when.  Colebrook  said — '^  Asyou  do 

n5  not 
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not  seem  inclined  to  dance,  I  should  ima- 
gine a  partner  is  unnecessary — I  shall- 
therefore  intrude  on  you  no  farther." 

He  pronounced  these  words  in  a  hurried 
manner,  when,  coldly  bowing,  he  walked 
away.  To  describe  Fanny's  feelings  would 
be  impossible  ; — astonishment  and  morti- 
fied pride,  rendered  her  speechless,  nay,  for 
a  few  moments,  motionless.  She  felt  her- 
self in  a  peculiarly  ridiculous  situation,  and 
she  conceived  every  one  must  perceive  it: 
but  here  she  was  mistaken,  for  not  even 
Captain  Berresford  had  observed  what  had 
past ;  for  Colebrook,  with  that  scrupulous 
delicacy  which  he  always  maintained  to- 
wards her  who  so  little  merited  it,  had  spo- 
ken so  low  as  not  to  be  heard  by  any  but 
herself. 

As  soon  as  Fanny  could  recover  herself 
she  hastened  to  a  seat  near  an  old  lady^ 
with  whom  she  was  slightly  acquainted. 
What  to  do  she  knew  not;  for  in  survey- 
ing the  apartment  in  search  of  her  sister, 
she  perceived  that  Lavinia  was  in  earnest 

conversation 
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.  conversation  with'  Colebrook^  and  she 
doubted  not  he  was  complaining  of  her 
behaviour  towards  him.  She  now,  for  the 
first  time,  felt  seriously  offended  with  him  ; 
never  before  had  she  doubted  her  influence 
over  his  heart.  The  affront  her  vanity 
sustained — the  mortification  her  pride  suf- 
fered, were  pleasing-sensations,  compared 
to  the  pang  she  endured  at  the  suggestioa 
that  his  love  for  her  was  diminished.  Never, 
till  this  moment,  was  Fanny  aware  of  how 
much  she  loved  Colebrook,  and  never 
had  she  been  so  desirous  to  conceal  that 
sentiment.  That  be  could  thus  deliberate-^ 
ly  insult  her,  as  she  conceived  it,  by  leav* 
rng  her  before  the  damce  was  finished,  was 
a- mystfery  she  could  not  solve — ^^so  unlike 
his  habitual  behaviour  towards  her ;  even 
had  she  been  but  the  acquaintance  of  -the 
night,  she  would  have  been  amazed  atsucb 
conduct.  Similar  reflections  flew  rapidly 
throu(;h  her  brain,  while  she  seemed  totally 
to  overlook  the  provocation  which  Cole- 
brook  had  received.     She  was  quite  at  a 

» S  loss 
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loss  how  to  act,  in  order  to  demonstrate  to 
him  her  extreme  displeasure,' for  she  could 
not  conduct  herself  with  greater  hauieiir 
or  coldness  than  she  had  done  during  the 
preceding  part  of  the  evening;  but  she 
flattered  herself  that  he  would  still  solicit 
her,  and  humble  himself  more  than  ever,  in 
hopes  to  obtain  her  pnrdon,  when  she  re- 
solved to  be  inexorable,  until  she  was  re^ 
venged  for  the  slight  he  had  put  upon  her. 
Tiie  dance  now  concluded,  and  Captain 
Berresford,  as  soon  as  he  had  led  his  part- 
ner to  a  seat,  appi;oached  Fanny,  and  en- 
quired the  cause  of  her  precipitate  retreat? 
She  waved  the  question,  by  pleading  fa- 
tigue ; — he  seated  himsdf  by  her,  and  in- 
stantly resumed  the  lively  strain  of  con- 
versation which  they  had  before  supported; 
he  perceived  that. she  was  absent,  but  still 
appeared  anxious  to  retain  him  near  her. 
Lavinia  was  still  engrossed  with  Colebrook, 
when  perceiving  her  father  enter  the 
apartment,  she  accosted  him,  and  proposed 
going  home,  though  it  was  yet  early.     He 

readily 
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readily  complied^  and  ^vent  in  search  of 
her  sister.  The  Colonel  was  wholly  iin- 
acquainted  with  the  events  of  the  evening, 
and  therefore  addressed  Fanny  in  his  acciis- 
fomed  manner,  and  told  her^  her  sister 
wished  to  go  home.  Fannv  oflered  no  ob- 
jection,  and  accepting  Captain  Borresford's 
proffered  arm,  she  joined  Lavinia.  Cole- 
brook  was  standing  close  by  her,  but  he 
did  not  draw  back,  as  Fanny  expected  he 
would  have  done,  at  her  approach,  but  he 
maintained  his  position,  without  appearing 
to  notice  her.  The  Colonel  went  to  sum- 
mon their  carriage,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
returned,  and  informed  them  that  it  was 
waiting.  Colebrook  offered  his  arm  to 
Lavinia,  who,  having  politely  taken  leave 
of  Lady  Colebrook  and  her  friends,  was- 
eonducted  by  him  to  the  carriage,  when 
affectionately  shaking  hands  with  her  and 
the  Colonel,  he  wished  them  a  gocd-night, 
and  left  theim,  slightly  bowing  to  Fanny, 
without  looking  at  her,  as  he  passed. 
A  few  minutes  brought  them  to  their 
5  own 
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own  door.  When  seated  round  the  supper- 
table,  the  Colonel  observed  that  they  were 
very  silent,  which  was  seldom  the  case  af-' 
tor  a  ball.  Fanny  said  she  was  very  muchr 
tired,  and  after  swallowing  a  jelly,  she  rose, 
and  taking  her  candle,  she  said  she  waS' 
so  sleepy,  she  really  could  not  sit  up  any- 
longer.  The  Colonel  immediately  con- 
cluded that  she  had  had  an  altercation  with: 
Colebrook,  but  not  supposing  it  to  be  of  a. 
ficrious  nature,  he  enquired  no  farther. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


Reflect,  yc  gentle  clames,  how  much  they  know. 
Who  guin  experience  from  another's  woe ! 

Ariosto* 

In  the  solitude  of  her  chamber^  Fanny  had' 
time  for  reflection.  As  she  revolved  over 
the  events  of  the  evening,  her  anger 
against  Colebrook  was,  by  degrees,  re- 
moved to  hereelf.  Her  better  reason 
gained  the  pre-eminence,  and  on  reviewing 
her  own  conduct,  she  discovered  enough 
to  justify  her  lover.  What  an  addhional 
sting  was  added  to  the  acuteness  of  her 
feelings,  when  she  found  herself  obliged 
to  acknowledge  that  all  she  suffered  was 
owing    to   her   own   imprudence.       Had 

Colebrook 
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Colebrook  continued  tamely  to  endure 
her  disdain,  she  would,  probably,  never 
have  made  these  reflectiotis :  but  what 
considerably  encreased  her  uneasiness,  and 
brought  conviction  to  her  wayward  fancy, 
was  the  reserved  and  distant  manner  her 
sister  had  maintained  towards  her  during 
the  evening^  by  which  she  was  convinced 
that  she  was  seriously  displeased  with  her ; 
and  perhaps  this  silent  method  of  repre- 
hending was  more  efificacieus  than  any  lan- 
guage— indeed,  Fanny  would  have  been 
more  satisfied,  had  her  sister  expressed  her 
disapprobation,  which,  from  her  not  doing, 
she  feared  was  superior  to  what  it  had 
ever  before  been.  In  restless  disqu-etude 
she  passed  the  night,  at  intervals  catching 
a  few  moments  of  disturbed  sleep.  She 
eagerly  anticipated  the  morning,  for 
she  still  thought  that  Colebrook  would 
not  be  able  to  support  a  continuation  of 
forced  indifference ;  and  she  was  deter- 
mined, contrary  to  her  former  resolution, 
not  to  be  qiute  so  inexorable  as  she  bad  at 

first 
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first  intended,  but  rather  endeavour  to 
conciliate,  for  she  began  to  apprehend  that 
she  had  gone  too  far.  She  expected  that 
Colebrook,  as  was  his  custom,  would  call 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  day,  when  she 
hoped,  by  a  little  judicious  manoeuvring, 
to  set  all  right  again.  She  conceived  a 
sudden  and  violent  dislike  to  Captain  Ber- 
resford,  persuading  herself  that  it  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  his  fault,  that  Colebrook 
was  so  much  oflTcnded  ; — she  condemned 
him  as  forward  and  presuming,  and  erro- 
neously imagined,  that,  if  Captain  Ber- 
resford  had  not  been  present,  this  disa* 
greeable  business  would  not  have  occurred. 
She  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the  encou- 
ragement she  had  given  him,  ♦and  which 
no  doubt  she  would  have  given  to  some 
other,  had  he  been  absent,  in  order  to  re- 
venge herself  on  Colebrook  for  his  fan 
cied  neglect.  Thus  she  ingeniously  con- 
trived to  form  excuses  for  herself,  by  at- 
taching blame  to  one  who,  in  truth,  was 
entirely  blameless. 

Fanny 
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Fanny  was  the  first  in  the  breakfast- par - 
ioiir,  but  was  so4)n  joined  by  her  father  and 
sister.  The  meal  being  concluded,  the 
Colonel  proposed  driving  over  to  the 
Hall,  as  etiquette  required  that  they  should 
pay  their  compliments  to  Lady  Cole- 
brook's  friends.  No  pretext  could  be- 
made  for  eluding  this,  though  Fanny 
would  willingly  have  remained  at  home, 
for  she  did  not  like  going  to  Colebrook 
Hall,  while  things  remained  in  their  present 
state;  and  she  was  certain  Miss  Colebrook 
was  greatly  displeased  with  her,  from  the 
coldness  with  which  she  had  behaved  to 
her  at  the  ball;  yet,  if  she  neglected,  ac- 
companying her  father  and  sister,  she 
feared  it  would  tend  to  widen  the  breach- 
which  was  already  made,  and  she  therefore 
resolved  to  go  with  them.  They  accorr 
dingly  set  out,  in  a  neat  landau  which  the 
Colonel  had  got  from  London  the  prece- 
ding summer. 

On  reaching  the  Hall,  they  found  only 
Lady  Colebrook  and  Mrs,  Beason  to  receive 

them ;. 
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them  ;  Sir  Francis  was  gone  out  with  his 
greyhounds^  and  his  son  and  daugliter^  with 
Miss  Beason^  had  left  the  house  with  the 
intention  of  taking  a  long  walk.  Fanny 
felt  added  uneasiness,  when  she  Found  that 
Colebrook  was  occupied  in  escorting  Miss 
Beason. — "  So/'  thought  she,  ''  he  did  not 
mean  to  call  on  us  this  morning." 

She  now  regretted  extremely  having 
come  to  the  Hall,  and  was  restlessly  watchr 
ing  her  sister's  eye,  in  order  to  make  a  sig- 
nal for  their  departure,  when  Lady  Cole- 
brook  exclaimed — '*  There  is  Francis  and 
the  girls!" 

Fanny  looked  through  the  window,  near 
which  she  was  seated,  and  beheld  Cole- 
brook,  with  a  lady  hanging  on  either  arm, 
engaged  in  an  apparently  interesting  con- 
versation.  Fanny  hastily  turned  from 
the  window,  wishing  them  to  imagine  she 
did  not  see  them  i  a  sickly  qualm  came 
over  her. — "  Is  it  possible,"  thought  she, 
''  thatt  Francis  can  enjoy  himself,  when  he 

knows;. 
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tnows  I  am  displeased  with  him  ?  Oh,  he. 
is  indeed  changed  !*' 

These  distressing  ideas  by  no  means 
tended  to  enable  her  to  receive  him  as  she 
had  intended.  The  trio  entered,  and  the 
onlv  emotion  visible  in  Colebrook,  was 
a  sudden  flush  of  the  face,  when  he  first 
perceived  who  formed  the  party.  He 
shook  the  Colonel's  hand,  and  instantly 
Vent  up  to  Lavinia,  and  spoke  to  her  in 
the  mhst  cordial  manner,  but  only  bowed 
politely,  but  distantly,  to  Fanny.  She  re- 
turned his  salutation,  with  a  frisiditv  which 
she  found  it  impossible  to  repel,  so  com- 
pletely was  she  mortified  and  distressed  at 
his  demeanor. 

Miss  Beason  seated  herself  by  Lavinia, 
and,  together  with  Colebrook,  they  kept 
up  the  conversation,  which,  though  per- 
haps not  very  interesting  to  the  two  latter, 
appeared,  to  a  common  observer,  tole- 
rably animated.  Miss  Colebrook,  with 
the  good  breeding  she  never  forgot,  ap- 
proached 
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preached  Fanny,  when  she  perceived  that 
she  was  sitting  alone;  and  though  she  was, 
in  truth,  seriously  angry  with  her,  she  ad- 
dressed her  as  usual,  and  Fanny,  anxious  to 
conceal  her  real  feelings,  replied  to  her 
with  seeming  gaiety.  A  short  pause  oc- 
curring, Fanny  heard  the  voice  of  Cole- 
brook  addressing  her  sister ;  from  this  she 
inferred  he  could  not  be  looking  towards 
herself;  she  therefore  ventured  to  steal  a 
glance  at  him,  and  perceived  that  he  look- 
ed extremely  pale  and  dejected.  Now,  had 
she  allowed  nature  to  predominate,  how 
could  she  have  flown  to  him,  and  entreated 
him  to  forgive  her  unworthy  treatment, 
and  only  assure  her  that  she  was  still  dear 
to  him  as  ever  !  This  idea  did  occur  to 
Fanny,  and  she  would  have  given  worlds 
at  the  moment,  to  liave  recalled  the  events 
of  the  last  evening.  Every  time  he  ad- 
dressed Miss  Beason,  she  fancied  his  voice 
assumed  the  softened  tone  similar  to  what 
he  had  been. accustomed  to  accost  herself, 
when  endeavouring  to  ingratiate  himself; 

and 
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and  she  began  to  experience  all  those  tor- 
turing doubts^  fears,  and  apprehensions, 
inseparable  from  real  affection,  when  la- 
bouring under  the  smallest  degree  of  un- 
certainty. Miss  Season,  of  whose  attract 
tions  she  had  at  first  sight  formed  so  very- 
humble  an  opinion,  was  how  become  an 
object  to  excite  envy  and  jealousy. 

Lavrnia  now  proposed  returnitig  home  ; 
and  after  having  politely  declined  a  press- 
ing invitation  to  dine,  they  took  their 
leave,  and  were  conducted  to  their  carrirrge 
by  Colebrook:  it  was  impossible  he  could 
avoid  this  attention,  consistent  witTi  civi- 
lity. When  Lavinia  was  seated,  he  present- 
ed his  hand  to  Fanny^  but  in  a  way  which 
plainly  denoted  he  tlrought  rt  would  be 
refused;  but  this  was  not  the  case — she  ac- 
cepted his  assistance:  but  bow  different  was 
the  manner  in  which  he  took  her  hand,  to 
the  affectionate  fondness  with  which  he  had 
been  wont  to  press  it !  he  merely  touched 
the  tips  of  her  trembling  fingere,  as  she 
stepped  into  the  carriage;  yet  Fanny  could 

perceive 
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^rceive  that  his  hand  was  deadly  cold  and 
clammy — a  certain  indication  of  a  stroniij 

.  internal  agitation.  Colebrook  bowed,  and 
they  drove  off. 

It  was  witli  the  utmost  difficulty  Fanny 
could  restrain  her  tears — they  rose  brim- 
full  to  her  eyes.  She  was  not  accustomed 
to  subdue  her  feelings  ;  and  nothing  but 
the  idea  that  her  father  and  sister  would, 
if  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  her  misery, 

.  impnte  all  the  blame  to  herself,  could  have 
prevented  her  openly  bewailing  her  ex- 
treme unhappiness. 

Colonel  Fairfield  could  not  but  perceive 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
mannei-s  of  Colebrook,  and  he  doubted 
not,  that  what  he  had  long  prophecied  ^^'as 
come  to  pass,  and  that  his  young  friend 
^vas  at  length  worn  out  with  such  conti- 
nual trifling.  He  saw  that  Fanny  was  un- 
happy, but  he  was  certain,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  Frank  Colebrook's  disposition 
and  sentiments,    that  rt  must  be  her  fault, 

and 
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and  therefore  avoided  augmenting  her  dis- 
^tress,  by  enquiring  into  particulars;  but 
determined^  as  had  always  been  his  plan, 
not  to  interfere  in  the  business.  He  did 
not  imagine  that  there  was  an  irreparable 
breach  made  between  Colebrook  and  Fan- 
ny, and  he  was  rather  pleased  to  see  the 
former  assert  some  degree  of  spirit,  as  he 
thought  it  would  be  the  means  of  making 
Fanny  set  a  just  estimate  on  the  value  of 
his  affection. 

Lavinia,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  whole  affair, 
partly  from  her  own  observation,  and  the 
rest  from  what  Colebrook  had  himself  told 
her ; — she  was  grieved  to  see  her  sister 
unhappy/  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  see 
her  ridiculous.  Though  attached  to  her 
as  sibcerely  as  ever  one  being  was  to  ano- 
ther, she  could  not  help  owning  that  she 
merited  what  she  suffered,  and  that  no- 
thing could,  in  the  end,  prove  so  salutary 
to   her  as  her  present  affliction,    which  she 

-doubted 
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doubted  not  would  be  a  warning  to  her  for 
the  future,  and  eventually  be  the  means 
of  securing  her  permanent  felicity. 

On  their  return  home,  they  found  Cap- 
tain Berresford's  card.  They  had  no  en- 
gagement for  this  evening,  and  the  day,  to 
Fanny,  wore  heavily  away.  She  spent 
every  moment  in  forming  plans  for -her 
conduct  when  she  ^should  next  meet  Cole- 
brook.  She  passed  another  restless  night, 
and,  with  eager  hope,  welcomed  the  re- 
turning light. — ^^  Surely,"  thought  she, 
'^  he  must  call  this  morning,  if  it  is  only 
out  of  ceremony.'' 

The  weather  being  fine,  the  Colonel  pro- 
posed a  walk,  whicji  Lavinia  immediately 
agreed  to;  but  Fanny  declined  accompa- 
nying them.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
sight,  she  seated  herself  at  the,  window, 
fondly  hoping  she  should  not  long  remain 
alone;  she  held  her  work  in  her  hand, 
though  her  eyes  were  constantly  directed 
to  the  street. 

She  had  not  sat  many  minutes,  when  she 
VOL.  I.  o  perceived 
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^^erceived  Captain  Berresford  approaching 
the  house ';  she  was  provoked  at  the  idea 
of  his  perhaps  preventing  the  opportunity 
she  might  have^  of  an  explanation  With 
Colebrook^  who,  she  had  persuaded  (lerself, 
would  call  during  the  morninf^.  It  was 
the  custom  of  botli  her  sister  and  self  to 
deny  themselves  to  young  gentlemen,  visi* 
torS,  when  their  father  was  out,  but  Coje- 
brook  was,  of  course,  alwa3rs  admitted  as 
an  e^^ception.  Fanny  conceived  that  h^r 
father,  had,  as  usuaL  given  instructions^  to 
this  purpose,  to  the  servants,  and  she 
hoped  Captain  Berresford  would  be  pre- 
vented intruding  upon  her.  She  had  re- 
tired from  the  window  the  moment  she  had 
i^een  him,  and  she  trusted  he  had  not  per- 
ceived her  :  but  she  was  soon  convinced 
of  her  mistake — a  tap  al  the  parlour  door 
demanded  attention,  and  she  said,  ''  Come 
in/'  She  had  not  Jheard  the  knocker  of  . 
the  street  door,  and  was  therefore  sur- 
prised to  see  Captain  Berresford,  who,  ad- 
vanojing  with  an  animated  air,  hdtd  out  his 

hand^ 
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liand^  13  if  assured  he  was  welcome^  ex- 
claiming^  at  the  same  time — "  I  saw  yoa 
at  the  windoWj  and  the  door  being  a-jalr,4 
let  myself  in ; — but  how  is  the  Colonel 
'Sin^Miss  Fairfidd?r— I  was  extremely  soriy 
j?t)u  were  not  at  home  when  I  called  yen» 
terday." 

To  all  this  Fanny  only  answered,  with  a 
reserved  aspect,  that  her  father  was  out ;  she 
therefoer  could  hot  ask  him  to  sit  down, 
but  she  doubted  ^ot  he  would  me^t  hica 
in  the  town.  Captain  Berresford  plainly 
understood  this  to  be  a  polite  way  of  de- 
siring him  to  retire.  He  was  piqued  at 
the  great  diflference  in  her  manner  towards 
him,  to  what  it  had  been  at  their  former 
interviews,  and  abruptly  changing  his 
tone,  he  begged  pardon, for  intruding  up- 
on her,  protesting  he  knew  not  that  she 
was  alone;  and  wishing  her  good  mornings 
he  instantly  quitted  the  house  as  he  had 
entered  it,  without  waiting  for  the  cere- 
mony of  being  attended  by  a  domestic. 
Fanny  was  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him, 

0  2^  that 
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that  she  cared  not  whether  he  was  offended 
or  not,  and  she  resumed  her  seat  at  the 
window  with  encreased  impatieiice. 

Captain  BeiTCsford  had  been  gone  but  ^ 
very  short  time,  when  she  perceived  Frank 
Colebrook,    on  horseback,    riding  slowly 
towards  the  house.     Her  heart  beat  with 
painful  velocity — still  she  continued  at  the 
window,    purposely    that    he  might    see 
her,  which  she  thought  wauld  give  him  to 
understand   that  she  wished  him  to  come 
in.     Colebrook  dismounted   at   the  door, 
and  knocked,  and  Fanny  waited,   with  tu- 
multuous emotion,  the  moment  of  his  en- 
trance.     A  second  time  he  knocked. — ''  It 
is  very  odd  they  don't  open  the  door!'* 
cried  Fanny  to  herself,  half  inclined  to  act 
the  part  of  portress  herself;  she  jumped  up, 
and  rang  the  bell  with  violence.  At  this  in- 
stant she  h.eard  the  street-door  opened,  and 
with  breathless   eagerness,  she   fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  door  of  the  apartment.     As 
the  moments  elapsed^  her  restlessness  en- 
creased.      '*  Oh,  why  does  he  not  come  ?" 

sh^ 
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srie  mentally  ejaculated.  In  a  few  minutes^ 
she  heard  the  hall  door  closed,  and  imme- 
diately after,  the  sound  of  horse's  feet  re- 
ceding.  The  blood  forsook  her  cheeks, 
wiicre,  but  a  moment  before,  it  seemed  all 
to  have  concentrated^  and  a  faint  sickness 
came  over  her;  she  leaned  back  in  hef 
chair,  ^nd  never,  perhaps,  was  the  force  of 
sudden  disappointment  more  keenly  ex- 
perienced. 

A  servant  nov;  entered  with  a  card  which 
Mr.  Golebrook  had  left;  as  he  laid  it  on. 
the    table,    he    said — ''  Mr.     Colebrook, 
Ma 'ami,  desired  his  respects,  to   the  Cold^ 
liel.'' 

"  Who  did  he  enquire  for?"  demanded 
Fanny,  strirggling  to  cominand  her  emo-r- 
tion. 

''  Mr.  Colebrook  asked  if  the  Colonel- 
and  the  young  ladies  were  at  home,. 
Ma'am." 

'^  And'  what  did  you  say  ?"  eagerly  en-- 
quired  Fanny. 

'^  I  said  you  were  atl  out.  Ma'am.** 

o  3     .  '^  Hovr^ 
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"How  could  you  be. so. stupid?'^  cried 
Fanny^  with  an  impatience  she  could  not 
restrain. 

The  man  stared^  and  looked  half  fright* 
ened ;  he  was  totally  unaccustomed  to 
findl  either  of  the  young  ladies  irritable^ 
and  he  ^  was  quite  at  a  losi^  to  know  what 
be  had  done  amiss;  but  resolved  to  ejlccalf  • 
pate  himself^  he  said"-^^'  My  master  left  oap* 
ders,  Ma 'ami  that  I  should  say  there  wa$ 
Bobody  at  home-—** 

.  Fanny  interrupted  him>  exclaimfng«~ 
•'What  did  Mr.  Colebrook  say  when  you 
t^d  lum  we  were  all  out  ?"  * 

The   man  hesitated^  and  then  said>  aa 
though  he  y^as  afraid — '^  Mr;   Colebrook^ 
Ma'am— ^r.  Colebrook  asked  if  I  was  sure  . 
Miss  Fanny  was  out?"  .^:. 

''  And  jQu  said  yes,  I  suppose,"  cried ^'; 
Fanny,  ii, . 

The  man  looked  conpfused,  and  said-*-^  • 
^'  Indeed*  Ma'am^  I  thought  I  ^hould^  as  . 
my  mastgr-       '* 

^  Well;  welljj  you  may  go/'  said  Fanny ; 

and 
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and  the  servant  instantly  obeyed,  very  glad 

> 

to  make  his  escape. 

Few  things  could  have  added  more  to 
her  distress,  than  this  unpleasant  occurs 
rience;  she  was  convinced  that  Colebrook 
would  imagine  that  she  had  desired  to  be 
denied  to  him,  and  had  purposely  shewn; 
herself  at  the  window  to  add  to-  the  insult.  ^ 
The  mistake  had  originated  in  Colonel 
Fairfield's  having  neglected  to  tell  the  ser- 
vant that  Mr.  Colebrook  was  not  included 
in  the  general  denial;  and  this,  in  truth, 
he  had  omitted  through  forgetfulness. 
With  a  burst  of  tears,  Fanny  sought  her- 
clismibef,  and  there  anticipated  all  the  un- 
pleasant consequences  which  might  arise*^' 
Ihnn  this  unfortunate  omission.  She  re* 
salved  on  communicating  all  the  circum- 
stance^ to  Lavinia,  and  entreat  her  to  ex-, 
plain  the  business  to  Colebrook  the  very 
first  opportunity ;  as  to  speaking  to  him  her^ 
self  on  the  subject,  she  did  not  conceive  it 
would  be  practicable,  as  she  doubted  not 
be  would,  coni»deritrg  himself  so  grossly 

o4  insulted. 
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insulted,  avoid  her  with  the  most  studied 
circunnspcction. 

When  Lavinia  returned,  she  sought  her 
sister,  who  she  found  a^  before  described. 
She  was  greatly  alarmed  ori  first  entering 
her  chamber,  and  enquired,  with  the  deep- 
est concern,  the  cause  af  her  distress  ? 
Fanny's  courage  failed  her,  and  she  was 
half  determined  not  to  acquaint  Lavinia 
with  what  had  passed  ;  for  she  had  never 
openly  confessed,  even  to  //er,  how  dear 
Colebrook  was  to  her,  and  she  thought,  it 
would  be  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the 
state  of  heraflTectioijs^  to  declare  the  cause 
of  her  anxiety.  She  hesitated  a  few  mo- 
ments,  while  her  tears  continued  to  flow> 
^nd  then  said,  by  way  of  preface — ^'  I  am 
not  very  well,  to-day  ; — I  fancy  I  ani  ner- 
vous, for  such  trifles  affect  me/' 

Here  she  paused. 

"  You  relieve  me  infinitely/'  said  Lavi- 
nia ;  ^^  I  really  feared  something  terrible 
had  happened." 

''  0\  no  !'*  cri^d  Faniiy,  endeavouring 

to 
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to  Stop  her  tears  ;  '^  it  is  nothing  very  ter- 
rible— indeed  it  is  of  no  consequence  at " 
all  in  itself,  only  I  should  be  very  sorry 
anj/  body  should  imagine  I  wished  to  insult 
them,  even  if  I  did  not  care  much  for 
them/' 

She  now  briefly  acquainted  Lavinia  witli : 
what  had  passed,  and  concluded  by  saying 
— ^'  I  am  sure  Francis  has  behaved  in  such 
a  manner  to  me  of  late,  that  he  deserves  . 

verv  little  that  I  should  consider  his  feel-* 

'J 

ings  in  any  respect/' 

Lavinia  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  / 
the  flimsy  veil  of  feigned  indifference  with  i 
which  Fanny  had  endeavoured  to  conceal 
the  extent  of  her  apprehensions;  her  pe- 
netration immediately  dived   through  the  ^ 
whole  affair;  and  she  promised  to  do  every 
thing  in  her  power  to  ex^onerate  Fanny 
from  all  imputation  of  blame,  in  the  mis- 
take of  the  morning. 

The  next  day  Captain  Berresford  called 
to  inform  them,  he  had  that  morning  re- 
ceived advice  from  the  admiralty,  that  his  . 

o  5  ship  V 
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ship  was  appointed  one  of  the  convoy  for 
the  West  India  fleet  which  was  about  to  i 
sail^  and  that  in  consequence^  he  would  he 
relieved  in  a  day  or  two  by  a  frigate  des- 
tined to  succeed  him  on  that  station.  The 
Colonel  and  Lavinia  expressed  their  regret 
at  his  unexpected  departure^  and  Fanny 
observed  it  was  a  very  ^dden  order.  Cap- 
tajn,  Berresford  wished^  as  this  was  the  last 
evening  he  would  probably  be  able  to  de- 
vote to  them^  they  would  allow  him  to  at- 
tend them  to  the  theatre.  No  objectibn 
was  offered,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Cap- 
tain Berresford  should  dlpe  with  them;  and 
a  serx'ant  was  dispatched  to  the  play-house 
to  procure  places.  Fanny  thought  it  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  the  ;ColebroQk 
party  would  attend  the  play  that  ev-ening^ 
as  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  a  favourite  per- 
former ;  and  she  anticipated^  with  anxiety,  . 
the  moment  when  Lavinia  would  be  en- 
abled to  explain^  every  thing  to  Colebrook, 
and  perhaps  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 
Elated  with  this  idea^,  she  appeared  in  her 

usual 
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usttsil  Spirits ;  and  Captain  Bcrrdrfbrd*  felt  * 
half  inclined  to  forgive  the  coldness  of  her 
d0Midan6r  at  their  last  rencorOte; 

Between  iseven  and  eight  o'clock  they 
proceeded  lo  the  theatre^  and  took  posses* 
siiMi'of  a  front  seat  in  the  side  bdxe**-*' 
Captafh  Berresford  divided  the  sisters;  and: 
Colonel  Fairfield  setted  himself  on    the^ 
other  ^ide  of  Lavinia.     Fanny  was  scarceljr^ 
seated^  when  she  perceived  the  Colebrook: 
phrty  situated  nearly  TO*-/i-«&.     The  foot -^ 
ladies  were  p{aced  in  front,  and  Sir  Francis : 
and  his  ton  occupiedthe  back  seat.     Cole^ 
brook  was  directly  behind  Miss  Beaspn;; 
and  as  he  leaned  forward  to  observe  the > 
perrormaAce,  Fanny  fancied  he  spoke  to 
her  viith  an  air  of  tender  interest;    At  one  ^ 
glt&nce  she  perceived  all  this/ and  deters 
mined  not  to  take  a  secortdy  while  there  was ; 
a  chance  of  being  observed. 

(The  first  act  was  near* the  conclusion:^ 
when  they  entered;  and  as ^30on  as  the f 
curtain  dropt,  Fanny  entered  into- a  lively- 
con  versa  tipn  with  Captaia  Berresfordj  and ' 

o  6,.'  noi 
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no  comrabn  observer  would  have  discovef^d: 
the  thorn  that  rankled  in  her  heart.  With 
Banny,  pride  acted  as  a  substitute  for  phi* 
losophy^  and  enabled  her  to  conceal  the 
emotion  which  her  reason,  unaided  by  the 
^  support  of  offended  vanity,  would  vainly 
^  have  attempted  to  subdue.  She  wished 
the  world,  nay,  even  her  nearest  relatives, 
to  imagine  that  she  had  voluntarily  dis- 
carded Mr.  Colebrook,  whose  altered  be- 
.  haviour  she  was  certain  every  one  who 
knew  them  would  observe.  She  dreaded 
lest  Miss  Season  should  be  regai:ded  as 
her  rival — a  competition  she  conceived  hu- 
miliating to  the  last  degree;  and  she  de- 
termined,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it 
might,  to  assume  an  appearance  of,  indif- 
ference, from  which  she  concluded  .  it 
would  naturally  be  inferred  that  she  had 
positively  rejected  the  poor  youth,  and 
cpntemned  his  assiduities.  She  looked  ^t 
t\\e  performers^  it  is  true,  that  is,  v;hen 
Captain  Berresford  cease^  to  speak,  which 
was.  not  very  frequent;  but  as  to  what  the 

actors 
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actors  said>  she  was  lotally  in  the  dark ; 
when  others  laughed^  ihe  laughed^  with  an 
air  oF  more  than  usual  hilarity^  though  she 
knew  not  the  subject  of  the^r  mirth ;  and 
Captain  Berresford.  would  have  conjec- 
tured that  she  was  absent^  had  he  not  per-? 
ceived  a  constant  smjle  upon  her  coun- 
tenance, from  which  it  was  natural  to  in- 
fer, that  she  was  highly  delighted.  Each 
time  the  curtain  dropped,  Fanny's  heart 
beat  with  redoubled  violence;  nor  could 
she  forbear  casfing  a  rapid  glance  to  the 
opposite  box,  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  . 
movement  which  denoted  an  intention  in 
one  of  its  occupants  to  pay  his  respects  in 
a^iother  quarter  of  the  house.  She  soon 
recalled  her  wandering  eyes  when  she  per- 
ceived that  all  were  quiet,  and  apparently 
too  much  engaged  with  each  other,  to 
think  of  any  one  else. — '^Oh!"  thought 
Fanny,  ^' \  Wish- 1  had  not  come  to  this 
•hateful  place."  She  revolved  in  her  mind 
what  plan  she  should  adopt,  to  induce  her 
father  to  return  to  the  country^  where  shev 

thought 
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thought  -she  sbeuki  escape  the  morttfica* 
tion  she  was  now  exposed  to^  by  visitfog 
public  places. 

The  first  piece  being  concluded^  a  ge- . 
neral  movement  ensued — the  gentlemen 
proceeding  to  pay  their  compliments  to- 
their  female  acquaintances.     The  Golonei 
and  Captam  Berresford  quitted  their  sta- . 
tion,  and  went  to  pay  their  devoirs  to  Lady 
Colebrook  and  her  party.     As*  th^y  en--  - 
tered  the  box,  young  Colebrook  quitted  it; 
and  in  a  few  seconds  he  was  behind  Lavi-;- 
nia.     He  bowed  to  Fanny  with  an  easy  po- 
liteness, which  to  her  was  a  thousand  times- 
worse  than  the  offended  and  restrained  as^  - / 
pcct  he  had  worn  at  their  last  interview.  ^ 
So  completely  did  this  change  .astonish  and 
distress  her,   that  she  returned  his  salutA> 
tion   with   awkward  confusion.      Laviniav 
determined  to  lose  no  time  in  fexplaining  - ' 
the  mistake  of  the  preceding  day,  and  ad*^ 
dressed  him  by  saying—*^  I  was  very  sorry-v 
my  father  and  -myself  were  out  yesterday  : 
when  youxalled;  but-Pamiy'\^asat  homei,« 

•  and 
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and  WouM  have  been  happy  to  have  seen 
you.**  She  paijsed>  but  Colebrook  spoke 
not ;  she  then  continued — *'  Indeed,  I  am 
surprised  you  did  not  go  in,  as  she  told 
me  you  must  have  seen  her  from  the  win- 
dow." 

Colebrbok  hemmed,  and  then  said,  in  a 
low  voice;  ^'  I  could  not  think-  t>f  intru-- 
ding  myself,  when  the  servant  informed 
me  that  Miss  Fanny  was  out." 

'*  But  you  must  have  been  assured  of 
the.  contrary,"  added  Lavitiia;  *^  it  was 
merely  a  mistake  of  the  man's,  who  sup* 
posed  t/ofi  were  included  in  the  general 
denial  he  was  ordered  to  give  to  mate  vi-' 
sitors."  -^ 

*'  Very  probably,"  said  Colebrook,  with 
a  scepticai  look,  which  denoted  that   he 
still  believed  the  offence  to  have  been  in- ' 
tentipnal  onr  the  part  of  Fanny. 

Lav  in  ia  was  vexed  that  he  should  still « 
persist  in  this  persuasion. — *'  Be  assured," 
she  xonttnued,  *^  I  should  not  have  under- 
taken to  explain  ctiiig  mistake^  had. I  not/ 

been 
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been  perfectly  convinced  that  no  offence 
whatever  was  intended  you;  and  indeed," 
said  she,  lowering  her  voice,  ''  Fanny  was 
extremely  hurt  at  the  appearance  of  rude- 
ness her  conduct  bore." 

At  the  name  of  Fanny,  Colebrook's  eyes 
fell,  and  the  blood  dyed  his  face,  which 
had  before  been  unusually  pale.  He  was 
silent  a  minute,  and  then  said —"  I  am 
sorry  your  sister  should  have  thought  for 
a  moment  on  so  unworthy  a  subject ;  but 
indeed,"  he  continued,  in  a  sarcastic  tone, 
while  his  countenance  again  became  d^ead- 
ly  pale,  '^  she  has  ever  shewn  such  studious 
attention  in  sparing  my  feelings  on  every 
occasion,  that  I  can  scarcely  wonder  at 
this:' 

The  last  words  were,  pronounced  in  a 
tremulous  accent,  and  a  forced  and  sickly 
smile,  betrayed  the  anguish  which  dictated  ^ 
this  speech.  Lavinia  could  make  nore^ 
ply ;  she  could  not  but  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  this  reproach;  she  perceived 
.  Colebrook  about  to  kaive  them^  when  de* 

taining 
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taining  him,  she  said,  in  a  whisper — ''In- 
deed, Francis,  you  wfong  my  sister  much^ 
in  hnplicating  her  in  the  affair  of  yester- 
day. Could  you  see  her  heart,  you  would 
think  and  feel  very  differently  to  what 
vou  do  now." 

.  He  shook  his  head,  and  kindly  pressing 
her  hand,  he  said — *'  Whatever  fate  I  am 
condemned  to,  1  shall-fiver  remember  your 
conduct  with  the  warmest  gtatitude  ;  and 
tl>ough  I  am  forbid  ever  to  call  you  by 
the  tender  name  otmter,  as  I  otnce  fondly 
hoped  I  should,  my  affection  for  you  can 
never  be  diminished/'  He  spoke  this  in  a 
(|uick  and  hurried  tone,  and  instantiyl 
quitted  the  box. 

.  Not  6ne  word  of  this  dialogue^  except- 
ing her  sister's  whisper,  had  been  lost-  oa 
Fanny  ;  though  she  kept  her  head  turned  to: 
the  opposite  way,  her  whole  attention  hai 
been  absorbed  in  their  conversation ;  the 
effect  it  had  upon  her  was  such,  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  she  retained- 
evea  the  appearance  of  composure.     La- 
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vinia  perceived,  by  the  frequent  fluctaa- 
tion  of  h^r  colour,  the  emotion  she  bndief* 
went,  and  immediately  proposed  return*  '■' 
ing  home,  alledging  as  an  excuse/  that 
she  herself  was  tired  of  the  performance, 
for  she  wished  to  spare  her  sister  the 
pain  of  knowing  she  observed  her  dis^^ 
order.  To  her  {[Question  if  she  was  in- 
clined *  to  go  ?  Fanny  faintly  anHieerei 
"yes."  Lavinia  motioned  to  her  fa- 
ther, who  still  remained  with  Lady  Gole- 
brook,  and  he  instantly  obeyed  the  sum-^ 

taqnfk  together  with  Captain  Berresford. 
Lwini^  mentioned  her. wish  to  return 
ImiUB,  saying  she  did  not  think  the  farcfe 
ivorth  staying  for.  - .      : 

In  z  few  minutes  they  quitted  the  tbea- 
tr&<^l4ivinia  leaning  on  her  father's. army 
and  Fanny  on  Captain  Berresford's/almost:  ? 
insensible  of  whair  was  passing,  so  greatly 
was  she  agitated.  At  the  door  of  the* 
pfaiy-ho4N^  stood  Francis  Colebrodlc^  his 
l)ack  supported  against  a  pillar,  his  hat 
was  ofij  and  his  countenance,  on  which  the 
^       '  light 
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Itgbtoffltii  adjacent  lamp  reflected^  might 
almost  have  been  called  cadaverouis.  He 
was  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  fore- 
head^ though  it  was  a  sharp  frosty  and  con- 
sequently intensely  cold.  Colonel  Fair- 
field accosted  him  in  accents  of  astonish*>^ 
inent— "  Good  God  !  Frank,  what  is  the 
m^er?'* 

Colebrook  started  at  the  voice.  Not 
expecting  that  ^ny  Dne  would  be  quitting 
the  theatre  so  early^  he"  had  not  apprehend- 
ed a  suiprise,  *  and  was  .therefore  greatly 
coiffused  when  be  perceived  the  party  near 
him» 

.  ^M  am  afraid  yau  are  very  ill,''  conti- 
nded  the  Colonel,  " 

Colebrook,  speaking  with  evident*  ex er-* 
lion,,  replied*-*^  (Ml  no.  Sir! — it  is  only 
the  heat  of  the  house.'' 

f  f  My  dear  boy,  every  one  is  complain* 

ing  of  the  cold — you  are  certainly  greatly 

indisposed — you  must  come  home  with  us^ 

and#get  something  to  relieve  you/'       . 

/^I  thaxik  you;  but  I  mn  quite  well 

now," 
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now/'  add^d  he,  putting  on  his  hat,  and 
drawing  it  close  over  his  eyes^  at  the  same 
timennaking  an  effort  to  re-enter  the  thea- 
tre. 

The  ipoment  Fanny  had  perceived  him, 
she  had  involuntarily  let  go  the  arm  of 
Captain  Berresford,  and  continued  gazing> 
- '  with  undisguised  dismay,  on  the  pale  fea- 
tures  of  her  lover;  but  all  were  too  much 
occupied  with  him,  to  observe  her  emo- 
tton,  and  he  himself  did  not  look  at  her. 
As  he  would  have  passed  to  re-enter,  she- 
laid  her  hand  impressively  on'  his  arm,  and 
,  exclaimed,  in  a  suppressed  tone,  '*  For 
God's  sake,  Francis,  be  persuaded — your 
looks  are  dreadful." 

He  started  at  her  touch,  as  if  electrified, 
and  looked  at  her  with  the  utmost  astonish** 
ment,  when  suddenly  turning  away,  aiid 
shaking  her  hand  from  his  arm,  he  darted 
forwardi  and  disappeared,  in  spife  of  Colo- 
nefc^l^irfield's  repeated  endeavours  to  recal 
him.  Fanny  caught  her  sister's  arm>  nor 
did  iSihe  refuse  the  support  of  Captain  Ber- 

resford 
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resford  on  the  other  side,  for  she  was  ab- 
solutely in  need  of  it.  Their  house  being 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  theatre,  they 
walked  to  it.  *  On  reaching  it,  Fanny  com- 
plained of  a  violent  headache,  and  imme- 
diately ret  i  ed. 

How  she  passed  that  night,  it  is  unneccfs- 
sary  to  describe ;  suffice  it  to  cay,  her  pil- 
low, steeped  in  tears,  was  pressed  in  vain  ! 
or  if.  for  a  moment,  she  lo^  the  cx)nsci- 
ousness  of  her  wrelcheiiness^  the  ghostly 
image  of  her  lover  seemed  to  stand  before 
her,  reproaching  her  for  her  barbarity. 


■*  -■ 


CHAP. 
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Now,  borne  by  hope,  her  qpiritt  IbimhI  jn  air. 
Now,  chilled  bj  donbti  fllie  links  into  desjniir! 

•  E.  K    ■- ' 

I 

m 

The  circumstances*  that  dwelt  heaviest  on 
fanny's  heart  were,  first,  the  expression 
Colebrook  had  made  Use  of,  in  addressing 
Lavinia.  He  had  said — ^  he  should  never 
call  her  by  the  tender  name  of  sister." 
Alas,  aUs !  he  had  then  entirely  relin- 
quished all  thought  of  a  union  with  fter .' 
-r-secondly,  he  had,  in  a  manner  which ^b 
imputed  Xo  disgust,  shaken  her  -hand  from 
bis  arm,  and  remained  deaf  to  the  entrea- 
ti^  of  her,  who,  but  a  short  time  before, 
V  had 


\ 
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had  comman4^  him  with  a  look. — ^'  He 
may  break  my  heart/*  sobbed  Fatiny; 
^'  but  at  least  he  shall  not  know  he  did  it!" 
Thus  she  rose  from  her  couch^  more  than 
ever  resolved  to  conceal  the  agony  she 
really  endured. 

The  agitation  of  her  spirits  had  brought 
on  a  slow  nervous  fever,  which  wholly  de- 
prived her  of  appetite,  and  she  was,  in 
truth,  indisposed  both  in  body  and  mind. 
In  the  course  of  the  morning.  Captain  Ber- 
resford  called  io  take  leave^  and  departed, 
with  the  good  wishes  of  the  Colonel  and 
Lavini^j  and  henedktion  of  Fanny,  with  a 
wish  that  he  might  never  suffer  more  than 
he  bad  beeh  the  cause  of  making  her  en- 
dure; thus  erroneously  imputing  to  him 
great  part  of  her  unhappiness.  Lady 
Colebrook,  her  daughterj  and  I^rs.  and 
Mjiss  jBeason,  also  paid  them  a  yisil:  on  this 
Asfff  but  they,  were  unattended  by  the  gen- 
tlemen, and  nothing  particular  arose  from, 
this  call. 

.   Fanny  passed  two  inore  joyless  dayis  kQd 

restless 
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restless  nights ;  the  third  brougftrt-round  the 
weekly  a^embly,  and  just  made  seven  days 
that  she  had.  been  in  a  constant  state  of  dis- 
quietude.  *'  She  resolved  on  not  going  to 
the  ball,  where  she  was  certain  she  shouldi 
meet  with  nothfng  but  mortification ;  hni 
she  did  not  mention  her  intention,  as  she 
wished  that  her  father  and  sister  should  at*^ 
tend  it;  but  she  determined,  when  the  time 
came,  to  decline  going,  on  the  plea  of  in- 
dispositioO',    which  indeed  she   might  do, 

.  without  doing  violence  to  veracity,  foif 
her  health  wns  greatly  impaired,  from  the 
constant  anxiety  of  her  mind.  Before  her 
father  she  still  kept  up  the  semblance  of 
gaiety,  but  this  could  not  prevent  his  ob- 
serving that  she  could  not  eat ;  and  he 
also  perceived,  with  uneasiness,  that  the 
roses  on  her  cheek  were  fading.  To  all 
his  tender  enquiries  rcspeciing  her  health, 
she  resolutely  continued  to  protest  that 
she  was  quite  well,  and  imputed  her  want 

.  of  appetite  to  the  town  air,  to  which  she 

warf^  iiot  accustomed.     As  she  was  more 

3  frequently 
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frequently  whh  Lavinia,  she  could  not  dis- 
guise  the  anguish  she  endured;  and  her 
aflflpctionate  sister  perceived,  ivilh  acute 
uneasiness,  that  she  suffered  under  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  mental  pain.  She  was 
not  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  cause,  and  she  be- 
gan seriously  to  consider  what  would  be 
the  most  advisable  measures  to  adopt,  in 
order  to  effect  an  entire  accommodation, 
between  two  beings  whom  she  was  well 
assured  were  mutually  wretched. 

Lavinia  was  distressed,  from  various  causes, 
at  the  present  epoch.  She  was  in  daily 
expectation,  and  had  been  some  time,  pf 
hearing  From  Berresford,  or  at  least  re- 
rciviiv.{  SvOtrie  intelligence  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which,  from  the  length  of  time  it  had 
sailed,  might  reasonably  be  expected. 
She  trembled  with  apprehension,  when  the 
siery'ant  laid  the  daily  paper  on  the  break- 
fast-table ;  and  often  was  compelled  to  de- 
fer looking  at  it,  until  she  was  convinced, 
bv  her  father's  countenance,  who  always 
took  it  up  when  he  observed  that  she  dc- 
voL.  I.  p  murred. 
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•  courred,  that  there  was  no  intelligence  of 
:4he  expedition.  She  longed  to  return  to 
-:4he  country/  in   the  soHtude  of  which  she 

fancied  she  could  await^  with  less  impati- 
:^nce,  the  termination  of  her  torturing 
doubts  ;  and  therey  she  thought,  she  should 
be  able  to  prepare  herself  for  whatever 
fate  might  await  her.  Frequently,  when 
surrounded  by  a  crowds  a  chilling  horror 
.would.sprcad  itself  over  her,  at  the  dread- 
ful idea,  that  she  was  ignorant,  at  that  mo- 
ment, whether  she  dared  reckon  her  Ed- 
ward among  the  living; — 

With  shew  of  hate, 
-  Thus  oft  kind  Merc]r»  jnaik'd  la  Anger's  guise* 
Smites  whom  she  iov^s*. 

On  the  morning  of  the  half,  Lavinia  re- 
ceived a  note  from  L^dy  Colebrook,  in 
which  was  contained    an    invitation    for 

•  the  Colonel,  herself,  and  sister,  to  a  ftte, 
to  be  given  at  Colebrook  Hall  on  that  day 
week.  Lady  Colebrook  farther  added^ 
that  It  w^as  her  intention,  with  her  frrends^ 

♦  Wianghancu 

to 


to  attend  the  aniembly  tliaf  e^reniiig,  where 
she  hoped  to  have  the  pleMire  of  meetitig 
t hem .  Lavinia  retimied  an  affirmative  an^ 
swer  to  both  these  paiticulara; 

When  Lavinia  was  prepared  for  the  bait 
in  the  evening/  she  was  surprised,  oa  en<» 
tetiBg  the  dtawing-room,  to  perceive  that 
Fanny  had  not  changed  her  dress,  for  she 
had  imagined,  as  they  had  separate  apart* 
ments,  that  Fanny  had  been  SKlomizing  at 
the  same  time  as  herself;  On  interroga* 
ting  her,  Fanny  replied,  that  she  felt  too 
unwell  to  go  into  public. 

*'  I  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  that 
you  did  not  intend  going,*'  cried  Lavinia  ; 
*'  surely  you  do  not  imagine  I  will  leave 
you  thus/* 

^^  Oh  !  I  am  not  seriously  ill,  only  a 
trifling  head*ach,  and  it  would  be  useless 
your  staying  at  hoitie,  for  I  shall  go  to  bed 
as  soon  as  you  are  gone.-*<-Indeed,  Lavinia,'' 
added  she,  with^nergy« ''  you  will  oblige 
me  much  by  going — I  would  muchl-ither 
yjou  would/'  r 

p  %  Lavinia 
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'  Lavinianow  began  to  suspect  thatFnn- 
ny  had  same  particular  motive  for  this  re- 
solution ;  probably  she  might  think  it 
would  be  the  means  of  interesting  Cole- 
brook,  who  she  conceived  w'tjuld  be  con- 
cerned for  her  health,  when  he  learned 
that  indisposition  had  prevented  her  being 
at  the  ball.  Lavinia  was  right  in  this  con- 
cUision,  and  she  speedily  resolved  not  to 
interrupt  tliis  UtU«  \finesse  of  her  sister's, 
and  therefore  no  longer  persisted  in  stay- 
ing with  her. 

Colonel  Fairfield  had  dined  witb  a  party 
of  gentlemen,  but  had  promised  to  return 
to  escort  his  daughters  to  the  ball.  About 
nine  o'clock,  he  entered,  and  was  much 
surprised  at  Fanny's  determination,  iind 
evinced  great  uneasiness  when  she  pleaded 
illness  as  the  cause. — ^'  Indeed,  my  love, 
I  must  take  you  back  to  the  country,  if 
you  do  not  get  better — I  don't  think  you 
have  been  wcir  since  you  ha:/e  been 
Jiere/*  . 

''  I   am   ready  to  go  as  soon  as  you 

please," 
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please/'  replied  Fanny  ;  "  indeed  I  am 
quite  tired  of  I. /' 

'^  So  soon,  Fanny  ?'* 

*'  Oh^  yes  !  I  was  always  happy  at  Fair- 
field/' 

''And  are.  you  720/ so  now,  my  love  ?" 
demanded  her  father,  in  a  voice  of  con- 
cern. 

*'  Oh,  yes,  quite  happy  !"  retorted  Fan- 
ny, with  quickness,  and  deeply  colouring; 
''  only  Fairfield  is  my  liomt  you  know,  and 
of  course  I  prefer  if." 

The  Colonel  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 
He  perceived  that  she  had  unintentionally 
betrayed  the  unhappiness  she  wished  to 
conceal,  arid  he  was  certain  it  was  con- 
nected with  Colebrook  ;  but  that  Fanny 
ivas  to  blame,  he  could  not  doubt;  yet  he  felt 
as  a  father,  and  though  he  was  sensible  she 
merited  what  she  endured,  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  her  suffer.  lie  had  ever  avoid- 
ed interfering,  and  he  wished  to  do  so  still  ; 
but  he  determined  to  enquire  of  Lavinia, 
the  first  opportunity,  if  she  was  acquainted 

p  3  with 
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vrith  the  cause  of  the  coldtie^  between  her 
siftter  and  Frank  Colebrook;  and  here- 
flolved  then,  if  it  were  possible,  with  pro- 
]M-iety>  to  do  ivbat  he  could  lo  forward 
their  m  tual  felicity. 

Fanny,  when  left  to  herself,  gave  way 
to  all  the  ^reakness  that  oppressed  hen. 
She,  who  had  been  so  passionately  fond  of 
shining  in  public,  had  now  voluntarily  de- 
clined joining  the  merry  throng  T — What 
a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  her  breast, 
in  the  space  of  one  short  week ! — What 
woutd  she  have  given,  could  she,  prior  to 
that  period,  have  penetrated  into  futurity  I 
when,  by  adopting  a  different  mode  of 
conduct,  and  by  timely  circumspection, 
she  might  have  prevented  the  sad  conse- 
quences arising  from  her  folly  and  impru- 
dence. 

One  part,  one  Utxle  pa/t,  we  difoXy  scan, 

Thr  >ugh  the  dark  medium  of  life's  fev'rish  dream^ 

Vet  dure  arraign  the  whole  stupendous  plan. 

If  but  that  little  part  ineongruous  seem: 


Nor 
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•  ffat  is  that  part,.  p«rhap8>  what  mortals  deem  ;. 
Oft,  from  apparent  ills,  our  blessing^s  rise.  ■* 

Oh  I  then  renounce  that  impious  sclf-esteemj 
That  aims  to  trace  the  secrets  oF  the  skies. 
For  thou  art  but  of  dust  f  be  humble  and  be  wise*^.  ' 

Fanny  continued,  for  near  an  hour,  pa- 
cing  the  ro.om,^  in  disorder,  and  tracipg. 
each  step  with  her  tears;  at  lengthi  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  feeling  herself  ex- 
tremely indisposed,  she  took  up  a  lights 
and  quitted  the  apartment,  to  repair  to  her 
chamber,  where  she  hoped  to  obtain  a  t^m*' 
porary  oblivion  pf  her  sorrows  in  repose. 

As  she  waS  crossing  the  gallery  which  led 
to  her  apartment,  she  heard  a  gentle  rap 
at  the  street-door.  She  leaned  over  the 
banisters,  to  listen  who  it  could  be  at  so 
late  an  hour.  The  door  was  opened,  and 
she  heard  the  familiar  tones  of  a  voice, 
which  vibrated  to  every  nerve,  demand,  in 
a  suppressed  accent,  as  if  afraid  of  being 
overheard — *'  How  is  Miss  Fanny  now  ?** 

The  servant  did  not  immediately  answer,, 

•  Beattie's  **  MmUreL'* 

B  4  but 
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but  shorfly  oxclaimed — "' Indeed;  Sir,  I 
don't  knew,  but  Til  go  and  enquire." 

"Stop,  stop!'*  cncd  Colebrook,  w'th 
quickness;  *' do  not  say  I '  am  here — • 
can  you  not  ask  her  maid  how  she  is  ?" 

*^  Yes,  certainly.  Sir;  Til  go  and  ask 
Mary  directly. — Pray  walk  mto  the  par- 
lour. Sir,"  continued  the  valet,  who  was 
the  Coloners  own  man/  and  from  the 
length  of  years  he  had  lived  in  the  family, 
was  perfectly  acquainted,  by  observation, 
with  the  principal  circumstances  which 
concerned  each  individual  of  it. 

Fanny,  with  breathless  agitation,  had 
listened  to  every  word — "  Hope,  with  up- 
lifted wing,"  flew  triumphant  to  her  breast. 
''  Oh  !"  thought  she,  ''  he  still  comes  for 
me — be  is  still  anxious  for  my  welfare  !'* 
She  heard  him  enter  the  parlour;  for  a 
moment  she  stood  irresolute. — Should  she 
go  down,  and  enter  the  parlour  as  if  by 
accident,  and  ignorant  of  his  being  there, 
by  so  doing,  an  interview  must  inevitably 
ensue,  which  would,  she  imagined,  put  an 

end,K 


end,  ome  vay  or  other,  to  her  torturing 
doubts.  She  called  to  mind  the  anguiaih 
•she  tfed  endured  for  some  days,  and  it  de- 
termined her  at  once.  With  tottering 
steps,  and  throbbing  temples,  she  descend- 
ed thi^  stairs  ;  she  dared,  not  hesitate  ;  had 
she  one  moment  permitted  herself  to 
pause,  she  would  have  fourid  herself  inca- 
pable of  confronting  Colebrook  in  this 
unexpected  manner.  The  parlour  door 
was  open,  and  Colebrook  was  standing  ex- 
actly opposite,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
it,  impatiently  awaiting  the  return  of  WH- 
liani: 

On  first  perceiving  a  female  approach- 
ing, he  imagined  it  to  be.,the /emme  rfe 
chambH ;  but  how  impossible  to  pourtray 
the  confusion  that  overwhelmed  him,  when* 
Fanny  entered,  exclaiming,  with  pretend- 
ed surprise,  ''  Mr.  Cdebroofc  !  is*  it  possi- 
ble !"  The  last  words  she  pronounced  with 
difficulty,  , and  sinking:  oh  the  first  chair 
she  came  tOi  she  gasped  for  breatb.  The 
•  si<>ht  of  hf  r  a^tation^  in  some  measure,, 

V  5-  aroused 


ar6used  Colebrook  from  the  panic  Avlifefa 
had  struek  him  on  the  first  sight  of  heivand 
advancing  towards  the  door«  he  stopped, 
and  saidj  in  almost  inarticulate  ^cerit^-*- 
^  I  beg  pardon — I  had  hot  the  most  dis- 
tant idea  of  seeing  you  here>  having  bdeh 
informed  you  were  very  ill ;  but  1  will  no 
longer  intrude/*" 

With  these  vfords  he  was  about  to  q«it 
the  room,  when  Fanny  motioned  him  fo 
•tbp^  for  she  was  unable  to  speaks  and  was 
apprehensive  of  TdAt\t\ng.  €olebrook  per- 
ceived her  tnrn  extremely  pale,  and  uii- 
consriously  advanced  a  few  iteps  towards 
her ;  then  making  a  sudden  step,  he  said-^— 
'^  Shall  1  send  your  maid'  to  you  ?'* 

Fanny  ansfwered  not,  but  hid  her  face 
"^ith  her  hands.  Cplebrooklrembled  nni- 
Yersally,  and  invblunfarily  clasping  his 
hands  together,  he  threw  himself  on  a 
seat^  and  fixed  his  eyes  oa  F^iivnyi  whi)e 
an  expression  of  anguish  and  despair 
marked  his  features^  -Fanny  uncovered 
her  face,  and  made:«il  inefiectual  efibri  to 
'  /'  speaks 
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.  ■       *  -       ■  .       * 

speak,  and  raising  her  eyes,  they  n^et  those 
of  the  unhappy  ycMing  man,  denoting  the 
emotion  before,  described ;  she  regarded 
bin)  for  a  momerit,  then  turning  away,  she 

• 

burst  into  tears.  Colebrook  started  up, 
.  exclaiming — ''  My  God,  thisis  too  much!*' 

.and.  flying  to  the  door,   he  would  have 

quitted  the  room,  had  not  Fanny  sobbed 
;.outT-'[  Stop,  Francis,  for  Heaven's  sake  !" 

:   /'  I  can  be  of  no  u$e  to  you,"  cried  he, 

-.'^in  ihurried  accents ;  *'  you  are  in  need  of 

.assi^tance-r— I  will  send  your  servant    to 

.:     With  these  -words  he  flew  out  of  t lie 
aptariiyient^    Ip  Jh^  hall  he  met  William,  to 
whom  be  ^id,.  though  so  inarticulately  as^ 
%Cf  b^  obliged  to  repeat  it  twice,  before  he 
equldt  be,  uij^erstood— ^'^  Send  Wary  to  her 

.  jQii^tress.  directly/'  .  He  then,  without  de*- 

,;  iRur,  qvitt^  th^  houi^ 

a 

[,'\ .  Lof^q^  po^-lct  febutf  U9e  MSfest  d£tachde, 
EJIe  veut  fuir  Vobjecr  dont  elltf  fut  touche, 
£i  ne'rdhtp  iMnt  «i'Cbkme^ec  st  peo  d'eclat- 
"ttu?e)l0pd|MB  stitnen  tto  pmlble  etat!* 

T.  Qi  Whcft 


./  .» 


J* 
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When  Mary  entered  the  parlour,  she 
found  her  mistress  nearly  insensible, 
though  she  still  retained  heriseat.  A  gla» 
of  water  so  far  restored  her,  as  to  enable 
Tier  to  reach  hfer  chamber.  Mary^  the 
most  attached  and  faithful  creature,  as-^ 
sisted  her  into  bed,  and  then  prepared  a 
draught,  which  she  prevailed  on  her  to  take, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  the  corroding 
thoughts  which  assailed  her,  soon  threw 
her  into  a  gentle  sleep.  This  timely  pre- 
ventative probably  saved  her  from  a  se- 
vere fit  of  illness,  which  is  frequently  the 
consequence  of  such  extreme  agitation. 

When  William  had  quitted  Mr.  Cole- 
brook,  to  obtain  information  respecting  the 
health  of  his  young  lady,  he  had  sought 
her  maid,  who  was  much  sunrprised  when- 
he  made  a  serious  enquiry  for  Miss  Fanny, 
as  she  had  not  beard  that  she  was  indis- 
posed ;  she  therefore  answered  William  by 
saying,  «he  believed  Miss  Fanny  was  tole- 
rably well,  as  she  h:id  t\at  heardher  com- 
plain. William  returned  to  communicate 
5  this 
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this  iiitelligefice  to  Mr.  Colebrook,  when 
lie  heard  his  young  lady's  voice  from  the 
parlour,  arid  he  very  judiciously  determin- 
ed not  to  interrupt  them. 

The  Colonel  or  Lavinia  heard  nothing 
of  Colebrook's  visit,  and  as  Fanny  desired 
the  servants  not  to  mention  her  having 
been  unwell,  for  fear  of  alarming  them, 
they  continued  ignorant  of  the  event. 
Panny  joined  them  at  brealdast,  without 
^any  change  having  taken  place  in  her  out- 
ward appearance.  The  draught  she  had 
taken  had  greatly  restored  her  ;  and  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  whether  her  uneasi- 
ness was  augmented  or  decreased  by  the 
interview  of  the  preceding  night.  A  dawn 
of  hope  irradiated  her  mind,  when  she  re- 
fleeted  that  Colebrook  must  certainly  have 
come  tp  the  house  purposely  to  enquire 
after  her;  and  she  began  to. imagine  that 
there  must  t)e  some  greater  cause  for  his 
cruel  behaviour,  than  the  simple  drcum- 
istances  which  had  occun^d  on  the  fatal 
night    of    the  ball.     She   amused  herself 

with 
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vith  fancying  that  s  ine  mystery  .  enve- 
loped her,  which  would  doubtless  be  uUif 
xnately  elucidated.  Thoiigh  he  had  per- 
sisted in  quitting*  her,  the  anguish  dia^ 
played  on  his  countenance  was  evidence 
of  the  struggle  he  underwent ;  and  Fanny 
still  flattered  herself  she  possessed  hk 
heart.  She  entertained  her  imagination 
with  the  anticipation  of  the  fete  which:  was 
to  take  place  at  the  Hall,  and  looked  for*- 
ward-to  that. period,  as  the  a?ra  which  was  to 
terminate  her  misery.  Thus  does  the  hu-^ 
man  mind  ever  ingeniously  extract  com^- 
fort  for  itself!  Those  very  circumstances 
which,  to  an  unclouded  judgment^  would 
have. been- evidence  of  a  diminution  of  af^ 
fection,  Fanny  blindly  considered  in  the 
light  she  mosl'wished  them  to  appear.. 

Fer^  libenter  homines  id-^uod  voldnt  credont ! ' 

In  the  course  of  the  morrving,  Fanny  en- 
quired of  Lavinia^  with  assumed  careless^ 
ness — ^'  If  Francis  Colebrook  was  at.  the 
ball?^' 

Lavinia* 


•  Lavinia  answered  that — *'  He  was,  and 
danced  the  first  set  with  Miss  Beason  ;  after 
which  he  had  quitted  the  room,  and  did 
not  appear  again,  un^il  a  short  time  be-^ 
fore  they  had  returned  home.  Indeed," 
continued  Lavinia,  "  he  looked  wretch- 
edly." 

Fanny  made  no  comntents^  and  the  mfy>> 
ject  was  dropped. 


I' 


>    ■  :. 
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CHAP.  XIK. 


Why  dost  though  groan  ?  why  beat  thy  sounding  breast? 
Why  is  this  wild  fantastic  grief  express'd  ? 

^  Lu can's  Pharsalia, 

The    first    time    Colonel   Fairfield     found 
himself  titedicte  with   Lavinia,  ,he  asked 
if  she  was  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  the 
coldness  exisung  between   her  sister  and 
Frank    Colebrook  ?      Lavinia  did  not  im- 
mediately reply — she  was  at  a  loss  what  to 
sav,  beinor  inwillino:  to   declare  what  she 
knew,  as  she  was  aware  it  would  draw  the 
displeasure    of  her   father    upon     Fann^.. 
The  Colonel,   observin.g  her  hesitate,  con- 
tinned — *'  If  you  feel  any  reluctance,  La- 
vinia^ 
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vinia,  to  acquaint  me  with  what  you  know 
of  the  business,  I  will  not  distress  you  by 

I 

requiring  it;  for  I  have  that  opinion  of 
your  judgment,  that  if  you  do  not  think 
it  necessary  that  I  should  be  informed,  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance. I  made  the  enquiry,  merely  that 
I  might  discover  whether  my  interference 
could  be  of  any  use." 

'^  I  believe,"  replied  l^avinia,  "  that  the 
misunderstanding,  originated  in  a  trifle, 
and  I  trust  it  will  shortly  be  accommodated, 
without  the  necessity  of  you,  my  dear  fa- 
ther, troubling  yourself  on  the  subject." 
■  The  Colonel  enquired  no  farther ;  he 
perceived  that  Lavinia  did  not  wish  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  particulars,  and  he  was 
certain,  had  it  been  advisable  that  he 
Should  know,  she  would  not  have  hesitated 
a  moment  to  inform  him.  Ft'om  this  he 
doubted  not  that  Fanny  had  been  greatly 
to  blame,  and  that  Lavinia,  on  that  ac- 
count, had  avoided  expatiating  on  the  sub- 
ject; he  was  glad  that  she  had  acted  thus, 

for 
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• 
for  he  liked  not  to  hear  any  thing  whic& 

could  depreciate  JFanny  rn  his  eyes. 

He  perceived   that  botb  his'  daughters 

seemed  heartily   tired   of  L ,    and  he 

proposed  to  them  to  leave  it,  sooner  than 
\vas  at  first  intended,  to  which  they  both, 
joyfully  assented  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
they  should  sleep  at  Fairfield  the  night  of 
thej^ete  at  Colebrook  HalL 

Fanny  passed  two  more  days,  alternately 
elevated  by  hope,  and  depressed  witb  dis^ 
pair;  on  the  third,  she  was  standing  with, 
her  back  to  the  window,  when  turning  at 
the  sound  of  horsesf  feet^  she  beheld  Miss 
Beason,  attended  by  young*  Colebrook,  on 
horseback,,  followed  by  a  groom.  Cole-r- 
brook  cast  a  glance  towards  the  window^ 
but  the  moment  he  perceived  Fanny,  he 
withdrew  his  eyes,  and  addressed  Miss  Bea^ 
son,  as  if  in  continuation  of  a  subject  he 
bad  before  been  speaking  on*  This  cir^ 
cumstance,  trifling  as  it  was,  was  sufficient 
to  alarm  all  Fanny's  fears,  and  she  again 
sunk  ja  prey  to  the  mojst  torturing. doubts^ 

Xfaree 
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Three  days  only  intervened  before  the 

fete  vf^s  to  take  place;    at  one  moment, 

Fanny  resolved  she  would  not  go ;  and  the 

next,  she  determined,  let  the  consequence 

be  what  it  would,  not  to  relinquish  this 

.  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  by  the  most 

^   scrutihous  observation,  the  real    state  of 

Colebrook's  sentiments.     Thus  fluctuating 

and  irresolute,  she  passed  the  intervening 

'  time,  without  having  heard  or  seen  any 

thing  of  the  Colebrook  family. 

The  day  at  length  arrived,  and  it  being 
their  intention  tb  sleep  at  home  that  night. 
Colonel  Fairfield  proposed  riding  over,  the 
weather  being  propitious,  in  order  to  make 
some  necessary  arrangements.  Fanny  de- 
clined being  of  the  party,  having  some 
preparation  to  make  for  her  dress  in  the 
evening. 

Breakfast  T)eing  concluded,  about  ten 
o'clock  the  Colonel  and  Lavinia  set  out 
on  horseback.  Fanny  continued  in  the 
parlour,  and  insensibly  fdl  into  a  reverie 
as  to  what  m%ftt  or  what  jbight  not  occur 

ia 
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in  the  cou]*se  of  the  evening.  She- was 
aroused  from  her  cogitations  by  a  loud 
peal  from  the  bells  of  the  neighbouring 
church.  The  first  idea  that  struck,  her  was, 
that  intcliigence  had  been  received  of 
the  success  of  the  expedition,  and  she 
instantly  rang  the  bell  to  make  enqui- 
ries. 

The  summons  was  answered  bv  a  woman 
who  had  taken  care  of  the  house  before 
Colonel  Fairfield  had  occupied  it,  and  had 
been  retained  in  the  service  of  the  family, 

for  the  short  time  they  had  been  at  L ^. 

The  moment  she  entered,  Fanny  exclaim- 
ed, with  quickness — **  Do  you  know  what 
the  bells  are  ringing  for,  Jane  ?" 

"  La,  Miss,  to  be  sure  I  do  !  Dear  me — 
I  thought  you  had  known.  Miss,  or  I  should 
have  com'd  and  told  you." 

''  Well,  we}},  tell  me  now." 

''  Why  dear  me.  Miss,  hav'nt  you  heard 
of  the  wedding  ?" 

'"  Weddingi"  repeated  Fanny,  in  a  dis- 
appointed tone,  ''  only  a  wedding.'' 

''  Yes, 
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^^  Yes,  Miss/*  continued  the  woman  ; 
*'  the  wedding  has  happened  this  morn- 
ing at  Colebrook  Hall." 

Fanny  started  at  the  mention  of  Cole- 
brook  Hall,  but  immedialely  resumed  her 
accustomed  composure,  and  said,  with  in- 
difference-r-'''One  of  the  servants,  I  sup- 
pose?" ^ 

''  Dear  me,  no,  Miss;  it  was  young  Mr. 
Colebrook  himself " 

The  woman  was  going  on  with  het ' 
speech,  but  was/  for  a  moment,  struck 
dumb  bv  the  astonishment  she  beheld  do- 
picted  on  the  features  of  her  auditor  ;  and 
feeling  proud  of  having  it  in  her  power 
to  communicate  intelligence  so  interesting, 
she  continued,  in  a  voice  of  glee — "  Yc^ 
indeed.  Miss  !  Mr,  Colebrook  was  married 
this  mornirtg  to  the  young  lady  as  has 
been  staying  there.'  ** 

Fanny  stared  at  the  Woman  as  she 
would  have  regarded  a  person  whom  she 
imagined   {o  be  insane;  but  the   deadly 

paleness 
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paleness  which  spread  itself  over  Jier  face^ 
denoted  that  she  was  not  quite  confident 
that  what  she  heard  was  false.  Hecovering 
herself  a  little,  she  cried/ in  a  voice  cif  in- 
credulity— '^  My  good  woisaD>  you  most 
have  been  misinformed — who  couldhave 
toM  you  stich  softfense  ?'V 

''  Nonsense  I"  re-echoed  the  woman, 
with  a  mortified  air ;  "  indeed.  Miss,  it  is 
no  nonsense  at  all ;  for  it  was  Williapi^  the 
Colonel's  own  man,  that  told  me  so;  and 
I  am  sure  William  wit/«/  know/' 

V 

''  William  told  you  V  cried  Fanny,  al- 
most breathless ;  ''send  him  here  instant- 
ly." 

To  describe  this,  unfortunate  girl's  sen- 
sations while  awaiting  the  confirmation  of 
this  .intelligence,  would  be  impossible — 
ijever  were  the  horrors  of  suspense  produc- 
tive of  greater  agon^.  William  entered  ; 
his  face  looked  very  long,  and  he  silently 
awaited,  to  be  interrogated.  One  glimpse 
of  his  countenance  was  (sufficient  to  aontfai- 

Iftte 
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late  hdpci  and,  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
Fanny,  in  a  choaked  voice,  tirticulated — 
fMs  this  true?" 

-  Wrlliam  perfectly  understood  her,  and 
in  a  melancholy  tone,  he  returned — ^"'Too 
-true,  indeed.  Ma'am  ;  Mr.  Colebrook  was 
married  this  morning  to  Miss  Beason,  and 
they  are  just  gone  through  in  their  carri- 
age/ I  saw  Mr.  Colebrook  myself;  he 
looked  up  ?is  he  passed ;  I- am  sure  I  won- 
der how  he  <!aiUdy  for  tny  part." 

William  paused,  but  Fanny  continued 
gazing  on  him,  as  if  expecting  him  to  say 
more : — he  went  on — > 

*'  Mr.    Colebrook's   valet   told   me    all 

about  it  himself,  for  he  was   following  the 

<:arriage,  but  stopped  here  to  leave  a  great 

lump  gf  bride-cake,  but  I  did  not  like  to 

l>ring  it  in;  so  1  left  it  in  the  hall/'  William 

-sighed,  and  cotirinued — '-  I  could  not  help 

^ying  to  John,  'Why,  John,'  says  I,  M 

jcould  not  believe  the  ringers,  when  they 

told'me  of  this  wadding;  and  1  would  not 

believe  it  now^  if  I  did  not  see  you  my-» 

self.* 
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her  toMering  limbs  coiifd  Support  h*K  '^^c- 
soitght  her  chamber,  atnl  locking  th^  door/ 
she  resigned  herself  to  the  contemplation 
of  ircr  Tvoe.  In  proportion  as  each  cir- 
cumstance^ recurredi  her  self-condemntreioii 
increasctl*-^"  My  God/  forgfve  me  !'*^she 
cried;  "  tvhat  have  I  not  to  attswer  for! 
I  have  driven  him  I  dote  J  on  into  the  arm* 
of  another,  whom  he  does  not^ — no,  I  am 
stire  he  cannot  love!  No,  no  ;  it  is  evident 
he  has  married  through  pique,  and  what- 
ever Wfctchedness  he  has  entailed  upon  us 
both,  it  is  I  alone  i\ho  am  to  blame!** 

In  anguish  surpassing  description,  she 
threw  herself  on  the  bed.  Upon  farther 
reflection,  she  doubted  not  that  Sir  Francis 
and  Lady  Colebrook  had  persuaded  their 
son  to  take  this  step,  for  she  was  certain  he 
never  could  have  determined  upon  it,  but 
through  their  instigation — "  Yes/*crietishc, 
'*  their  pride  was  mortified  ;  thej/  hate  me, 
and  thU  fete,  this  horrible  fetes  is  given  in 
honour  of  this  lurkfess  union ;  and  I  was 
invited  to  it,  to  be  tortured,  that  they' might 

witness 
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witness  my  ai^guirfi  apd  disappointment. — 
But  no,  I  will  not  go;  that  satit^ractioQ  at 
least  I  will  deprive  thein  of.  Oh,  Francis  f 
it  is  Qoly  two  short  weeks  since  you  told 
mit,  that  if  I  refused  your  hand,  it  should 
»ever  ,be  another's — Ob,  faithless  and  un- 
just !  Yes,  yes,  he  shook  my  hand  from 
him ;  and  did  he  not  leave  me  in  sickness 
9nd  in  tears?" 

Thus  did  she  pass  the  miserable  hoiirs  in 
unavailing  com  plaints.  Her  father  aiul  sister^ 
«he  was  certain,  were  as  ignorant  as  herself 
that  this  union  was  in  contemplation;  and 
«he  doubted  hot  that  they  would  be  equally 
amazed  at  it.  She  was  convinced  thjey 
would  be  informed  of  it  before  their  re- 
tarn,  and  how  tp  meet  them  she  knew  not ; 
for  though  she  <:ould  confine  herself  to  her 
chamber,  on  the  plea  of  indisposition,  she 
was  aware  that  they  would  as^cribe  it  to  the 
true  cause;. and  here  her  pride  interfered. 
She  could  not  bear  the  si^pposition  thaftshe 
should  be  regretting  a  man  who  had  for- 
saken ber.  She  had  endeavour-^d  tp  im- 
press the  world'  with  an  idefa  that  ^A^  had 

Q  ^  rejected 
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rejected  him ;  and  if  she  now  yielded  to 
the  affliction  which  assailed  her,  every  one 
would  imagine  she  had  been  neglected^  and 
rivalled  by  Miss  Beason — RhaUed  by  Mifis 
Season !  this  thought  aromed  every  spafic 
oF  spirit  she  possessed — "  No^  no;  thjit 
shall  never  be  said  \"  cried  the  wretched 
girl ;  "  cost  me  what  it  will,  I  will  jhis  very 
night  convince  every  one  that  I  was  per- 
fectly indiflferent  to  Colebrook,  and  that  I 
voluntarily  resigned  him.  I  will  go  to  the 
Hall,  and,  if  I  die  fn  the  effort,  I  will  so  far 
controul  my  feelings,  as  to  prevent  even 
that  inhuman  LadvColebrook  from  knoW- 
ing  my  real  sensations." 

Once  determined  on  this  plan,  she  en- 
deavoured to  calm  the  violence  of  her  emo- 
tions, which  she  feared  would  disorder  her 
too  much,  to  permit  her  to  appear  abroad 
in  the  evening. 

The  dinner-hour  was  past  before  the 
CoTonel  and  Lavinia  returned.  Fanny  was 
summoned  to  dine.  She  sent  ward  that 
she  had  a  trifling  head-ach,  and  wished  to 
nurse  h^rself^  in  order  to  enable  her  to 
•  go 
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go  put  in  the  eveiiing.  This,  message 
brought  Lavinia  instantly  to  her  bedsi^e^  op 
\vhich  she  still  recline^  Fanny  kept  her 
back  towards  her  sister^  who  approached^ 
aqd  taking  her  hand,  pressed  it  with  fer- 
yency.  Fanny  could  48carcely  contain  her- 
self, 

"  I  fear,"  exclaimed  Lavinia,  "you  are 
more  seriously  indisposed  than  you  wilt 
acknowledge.  3urely  you  had  better  not 
think  of  going  out  to-ntght.  I  will  remain 
with  you,  and  my  father  will  make  our 
excuses." 

"  Mention*  if  not/'  interrupted  Fainny  ; 
**  I  am  determined  to  go ;  my  resolution  is. 
fixed/' 

Having  said  this,  in  a.  half-whisper,  she* 
concealed  her  face  in  the  bed-clothes.  Hep 
sister  tenderly  requested  she  would  take 
something;  but  Fanny  said  she  Could  not 
eat,  and  only  wished  to  be  left  alone*. 
Lavinia.  perceiving  her  presence  only  dis*-. 
tressed  her,  quitted  her,  but  returned  wheits 
dinner  was  over,  with  a  glass  of  wine  and  a 
biscuit,  which  she  prevailed  on  her  to  take. 

.ft  3-  Her 
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k.   Her  dinner  had  been  sent  up  ta  ber^rh^t 
1^^' it  remained,  untouched.  .  .    ;, 

At  seven  o'clock^  Eanny  rose,  and  spiQr 
noned  Mary  to  attend  at  her  toilet;  whicb 
was  absolutely  necessary,  for  she.wasrja 
fact  too  ill  to  assist  herself.  On  rising. fnin 
her  bed,  her  head  went  round,  and  for  ^r 
few  minutes  she  thought  she  should  have 
^een  obliged  to  return  to  it.  She  desired 
Mary  to  get  her  some  drops  of  a  restorative 
nature;  and  having  swallowed  them,,  she 
recovered  herself  considerably.  She  lathed 
her  eyes  several  times  in  cold  water;  but,,: 
in  spite  of  all  her  effbtts,  she  looked  totally 
Unlike  herself  Her  face  was  pale  and 
haggard,  her  eyes  red  and  sunken,  and  her 
whole i appeaiance  at  once  betrayed  that 
she  Lwas  indisposed,  both  in  body  and 
mi«d. 

^  About  eight  o'clock,  the  carriage  was  at 
the  doo]%  which  was-  to  convey  them  lt>f 
Colebrook  Hall ;  aiid  a  gentle  rap  at  Fafhny 's 
door  was  followed  by  .a  summons  from  her 
^sister  to  join  them.  Fanny  inquired  if 
they  y^ere  quite  reody  ?  and  being  answered 

in 
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rh  the  afflithafive/ahe  descended  the  staii^ 
and  proceeded  straight  to  the  carriage, 
without  entet^ng  the  parlour^  where  her 
father  waited  for  her.  She  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  him  and  her  sister. 
•'  Dreadful  were  Fanny's  sensations  during 
thedrive.  The  image  of  Francis  Colebroot 
was  perpetually  presenting  itself.  *  She  wai 
going  to  that  house  to  which  he  had  so 
often  welcomed  her ;  she  was  going  there 
tp  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  another.  Id 
spite  of  all  her  efforts^  thcfie  wretched  ideas 
obtruded^  and  she  was  frequently  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  her  smelling-bottle; 
which  she  had  brought  with  her,  appre- 
hending her  feelings  might  overcome  her. 
The  Colonel  and  Lavinia  were  silent  durino: 
the  drive;  and  Fanny  felt  obliged  by  their 
taciturnity—''  Alas,"  thought  she,  "  what 
can  they  say  on  tlie  subject !  They  would 
not  be  so  barbarous  as  to  tell  me  it  is  my 
own  "fault,  though  I  know  they  think  so. 

■ 

Their  behaviour  is  tender  and  delicate,  as 
it  always  is," 

On  approaching  the  Hally  they 'perceived 
5  it 
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it  was  brilliap-tly  ill^ininatei} ;.  and^  the  wev- 
tber  being  propitioiis^  a  graqd  display  of 
$re-warkft  was  exhibited,,  to    amu$e   tUV 
guestsr,  as  they  advanced  nearer.     It  way 
some  time  before.  Colonel  F^irfield.^s.  p^f^ 
riage  could  gain  the  gi^nd  eDtr^nce  to  ,the^ 
Ha11>   for   the   inultiplicity    of   equipages 
ivbich  impeded  the  way.     The  confusioir 
of  the  scene*  proved  beneficial  to  Fanny^ 
who. had  not  leisure  to  dwell  at  that  mo* 
ment  oa  the  weight  of  her  misery.     Qip 
descending  fro m^  the  carriage^  the  Colonel, 
giving  an  arm   to  each  of  his  daughteiss, 
proceeded  to  the  saloon^  where  Lady  Cole*^ 
brook  atid  Mrs.Bcason,  who  still  continued^ 
her  guests  were  receiving  the  congratula- 
tfons  of  the  surrounding  company.     The 
din   of  these  complimentary  speeches  sa- 
luted the  unhappy  Fanny  the  moment  she^ 
en  teredo    The  hideous  roaring  of  the  most 
korriblQ  monster^  the  appalling  yell  of  fhe 
wildest  savage,  could  npt  have  dismayed 
ber  more.     She  suddenly  dropped  the  arm 
of  her  father,  and  hastened  to  a  se^t,,  re- 
soJlved  fitot  to  approach  nearer  to  Lady 

Colebrook ; 
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Colebrbok ;  and  indeed  she  was  incapable 
of  addressing  her  in  the  mode  which  others 
adopted.  Colonel  Fairfield  looked  after 
her^  but  did  not  attempt  to  stop  her;  and 
he  proceeded  with  I^vinia  to  pay  his  coifi- 
]pliments  to  Lady  Colebrook  '  and  Mis» 
Beason. 

Fanny  found  herself  seated  lielit  a  lady 
who  was  wholly  unknown  to  her;  at  which 
she  rejoiced,  as  it  rendered  all  conversation 
unnecessary.  The  first  thing  she  perceived, 
exactly  opposite  to  her,  wa^  a  large  trans- 
parency,  in  which    was   displayed    Cupid 
presiding  at  the  altar  of  Hymen,  which  wa^ 
surrounded  by  innumerable  allegorical  re- 
presentations, all  connected  with  the  same 
subject.    Fanny  shuddered  at  the  sight,  and 
precipitately  cast  her  eyes  another  way ; 
but,   alas!    wherever  they  rested,  similar 
objects  saluted  them.     The  whoie  apart- 
ment was  decorated  in  the  sarae^style,  and 
each  domestic  wore  a  large  white  bow  at 
•  his  breast.    From  this  moment,  a  complete 
stupefaction  took  possession  of  her  senses. 
She.  was  almost  insensible  to  the  surround- 
ing 


.  J^giiBicene ;  and  had  any  oi>e  addresse4'he;^ 
fl^e  VQu]d  in  all  probability,  h^ve  bfi^n  in* 
eapaliileoranswering.  Half  an  hourelap¥|f^> 
when  a  servant  apprpached  with  tea  aijid 
nofSse,    Fanny  mechankajlly  look  a  ^i^f^i' 
the  lattef ;  chi^  had  a  wonderful  efleet  upop 
her,  and  restored  her  to  the  full  use  of  her 
'feculties;  but  whether  thii^  was.  fortunate 
fOr  j}otj  the  eveiu  will  prov^,.  With ceturji- 
,  ing  animation  came  a  full  conviction  of  her 
exact  situation.     She  seemed  for  tlie  drst 
..time  to  be  fully  awake  to  a  sense  of  tl^e 
extent  of  ber  misery.     Francis  Colebroqk 
was  the  hushand  of  another.  It  was  now  even 
z.  crime  to  think  of  him.    She  should  ne^er^ 
never  sec  htm  again — she  dared  not  wish  it. 
A  faint  sickness  came  over  her,  her  3ight 
became  obscured,  and  she  had  just  sufficienJ: 
•.power  remaining  to  totter  to  the  door, 
^bid)'$he  was.  very   near.     She   reached 
ithe  outside,,  when  the  less  obstructed  air  a 
;Kttle. revived  her,  and  enabled  her  to  re- 
collect herself.     She  was  now  convinced 
jt  .would.be  impossible.foriher  to  retain 

bfiroomposure^  and  that  it  was  vain  to  think 
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or  rcfnrhirtg  W  "tlKf  sAloon.     She  ^as  6t 
this  moment  feo  miJth'  dfeofdktxjd,  As  to  be 
tinabie  to  support 'herself.     Sfce  therefore 
-resolved  t4>  seek  Miss  Colebrook's  toiidotr, 
frhete  she  imagined  she  was  certain  of  r6- 
'hiai ning  undisturbed^  and  to  eoDtinue  there 
iirttil  she  was  capable  of  re"apiJ)eaTing.  With 
jineven  steps  she  crossed  the  gallery,  and 
reathed  the  boudofri    The  fight  of  a  bright 
fire' discovered-  to  her  that  it  wa!f  unoccu- 
pTedi  ^nd  eriterirtg/  she  shut  the 'door,  and 
throwing  herself  oti*a  fedfa,  gave  vent  to  the 
irg'ony  She  endured,  in  a  torrent  of  tears. 
Her  spirit  was  completely  subdued.     She 
felt  as  if  forsaken  bv  the  Whole  world  ;  and 
she  experienced    that   desolate  sensation^ 
not  unmixed  with  awe,  which   is  so  fre- 
quently produced  by  indispbsition.     She 
treinbled  at  being  alone,  and  looked  round 
her  with  fearful  apprehe*nMt)h — **Ah,  Hea- 
'  ven,"she  cried,  *'  I  might  expire  here,  un- 
aided and  alone  !    Lavijiia,  where  are  you  ? 
Can  you  too  forsake  me?" 

Nothing  but  the  inundation  of  tears  she 
fihed  couM  t»ye ' yrcvettted  lier  fainting*. 

Her 
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Her  senste  were  considerably  •  affected, 
%¥hirh,  together  with  the  solitude,  of  the 
scene,  madelier  imagine  hersel£|inijch  worse 
than  she  rescily  was.  She  even  fancied  she 
was  dying.  She  would  haTe  given  worlds 
Jo  have  thrown  herself  upon  the  affection- 
ate bosom  of  her  sister^  and  confess  all  her 
weakness.  She  felt  incapable  of  longer 
concealing  herangiHsh,  and  careless  of  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  world  combined* 
Every  spark  of  pride  in  her  breast  was  ex- 
tinguished. She  felt  herself  a  miserable 
wretch^  and  her  only  wish  was  to  hear  the 
sympathising  accents  of  her  sister — "  Sure- 
ly/' thought  she,  "  Lavinia  will  seek  me, 
when  she  perceives  I  have  quitted  the  sa- 
loon." 

She  resolved^  if  she  did  not  speedily  ap- 
pear, to  ring  the  bell,  and  send  a  servant 
to  request  she  would  come  to  her. 
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CHAP.  L 

A  spirit  bending  from  the  bursting  cloudy 

Beheld  and  pitied  hef!        ■>  .■ 

E.P. 

JbANNY  had  not  bran  more  than  Itfi 
minutes  in  the  b&udoir,  which isbe  imagined 
half  an  hour^  when  she  heard  steps  ap* 
proaching,  and  the  voice  of  her  sister  say- 
ing— *'  She  must  be  in  the  boudoir  !'*  this 
was  shortly  followed  by  a  gentle  tap  at 
the  door. 

Fanny,  in  a  faint  voice,  cried— ^''  Come 
in,"  and  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief, 

VOL.  lU  *  B  to 
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to  conceal  the  disorder  of  her  looks^  and, 
extending  her  hand,  she  exclaimed^  in  ac- 
cents interrupted  by  sobs — '^  I  thought 
you  too  had  Forsaken  me.  Oh  Lavinia^  I 
aai  very  ill  V 

Her  hand  was  received  and  tenderly 
pressed. — Fanny  suddenly  withdrew  the 
handkerchief  from  hef  face^  for  she  felt 
that  it  was  not  Lavinia's  hand.  For  an 
instant  she  gazed,  white  her  eyes  projec- 
ted beyond  their  natural  limits,  when,  ut- 
tering a  piercing  and  reiterated  shriek, 
she  fell  back  on  the  sofa,  and  was  insen- 
sible for  a  few  rainiiles- 

The  enthusiastic  expressions  of  erhpas- 
srotiod  aflTection,  pronounced  by  the  voice 
of  Francis  Golebrook,  aroused  Fannv  froin 
the  temporary  torpor,  the  sight  of  bte 
produced.  The  idea  of  the  intuit  that  was 
ojfl^red  her,  by  his  presHmitig  to  addii^flB 
her  in  the  language  of  love,  at  mice  re^ 
stored  to  her  th€  use  of  all  her  faculties. 
She  attempted  to  rise,  but  finding  she  was 
incapable  of  supporting  hei*seif,  ^hts  tura-* 


r 

4&d  on  Colebfook  a  commamKiig  h>oft>  atitE 
said,  m  a  flfiti  toiw-^'^  Leave  mc  (his  m^ 
meni,  SirV 

''  I  see/'  cried  Colebreot^  m  the  nroiit 
4espairin^ accent,' "  I  have  offendbd  yoB 
Ijeyond  all  hope  of  pardon— -but  I  cannot, 
will  not  leave  you  until  I  have  explain- 
ed.'^ 

.  Fanny  would  not  allow  htm  to  pni^ 
ceed,  but  interrupted  him,  exolaimifig^  ia* 
an  authoritative  tone — -^^  I  insistxiponyDur 
quitting  me  instantly^  Mr.  CoJebrdok!'' 

''  No,  no  !  never,  never  iwifl  I  quit  yoii^^ 
cried  the  unhappy  young  man,  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  '^  until 
you:  have  pronounced  ray  dx^dm I^^^^Hrhher 
la^anish  me  for  ever  from  your  ^fgb^  or  tell 
T^<  I  may  ist ill  hope  to  be  fofgivent ! " 

.For  a  few  moments,  amazement  at  this 
ariid^ciaui «  behaviour  struck  Fa«ny  dumb^ 
when,  making  a  violent  effort,  she  rose 
from  the  sofa,  exclaiminjg — '"Oh  God! 
hqvf  am  I  suuk*  to  be  subjeiot  to  be  thus  in- 
sulted !     How  dare  you.  Sir,  address  me 

«2  in 
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in  such  languiage,  when  you  this  very  day** 
swore !  .eternal'   fiddity  to  another  ait  the. 
sacred  altar,  and  in  the  presence. oF. your 
Creator?'*  Having  said  this,  she  sunk  ag^m 
upoTi'the  Sofia,  her  trembling  limbis  refus- 
ing to  support  her, 

.CblebrojokJst ill.  retained  his  Kumble  at- 
titude, while  he  gazed  upon  her  with  a 
kiok  of'  the  deepeist  affliction,  and  uttered^ 
in  ^rfowful  accents — "  Ah  !  my  Fanny/ 
some  ;horrrble  delirium  bewildei-s  your 
senses!  I  newer  vowed  constancy  to  any 
b'yit  you,  nor  ever  will  !'* 
;  !'*. Arc  you  not  married?''  cried  Fanny,- 
almost  breathless. 

•  ^t^'M^TTied  !  my  dearest  love,  what  is  it 
you  me^n  ?"  exclaimed:Colebrook,  spring- 
ing oh  his  feiet,  and  catching  one  of  her 
baivds. 

"  Not  married  !  *'  screamed  Fanny ;  "  not 
married  this  morning  to  Miss  Season  !" 

"  No !   by  all  my  hopes  of  eternity,  I 
am  not  married — and  never  will  I  marry 

any  but  yourself!*' 

Fanny 
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Fanny  still  regarded  him  ,>vith. breath- 
less astonishment  ^fid  expectation,  yfhWq 
the,  prevalence  of  hope  ovefr .  despair 
strongly  marked  Ker  fef%tures4  Cplebrook 
continued,  throwing  himself  beside  her — 
*'  IIow  could  you,  for  a  moment,  imagine 
/  was  marricfd  td  Mi&~  Beason  ? — she  was 
this  morning  united  to  my  cousin  Mar- 
low,  to  whom  she  has  been  engaged  for 
some  time — I  accompanied  them  the  first 
stage  on  their  journey,  at  his  request/' 

All  vestige  of  sorrow  now  wholly  for- 
sook  the  countenance  of  the  delighted 
Fanny,  and  was. succeeded  byan.expres- 
.siou  of  (he  most  supreme  felicity.  Fix- 
ing her  eyes  upon  the  face  of  ber  lover, 
with  a  look  of  undisguised  fondness,  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  almost  sufifbcated  by 
emotion.—."  Then  you  are  still  mihe?" 
and,  throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck> 
she  burst  into  tears. 

Colebrook  clasped  her  to  his  throbbing 
breast,  with,  an  ardency  that  denoted  the 
cxtacy  of  hia .  feelings.     Never  before  had 

B  3  he 
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he  experienced'  snob  -fransport-^he  siw> 
he  felt  that  Fanny  loved  him  fenderly^-* 
Mnccrcly  Saved  him:— he  was  assured  of  il^; 
beyond  aU  possibility  of  »do4ibt ! 


•  t 
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CHAP.  il. 

But  Fortune  stayM  her  short  dbgpkasure  here^ 
Nor  urg'd  her  xmnton  with  too  long  a  fear ! 

L(TCAN*S  PHIXSAUI.. 

It  was  many  minutes  before  either  could 
recover  sufficient  composure  to  speak  in- 
telligibly ;  at  length  Colebrook  again  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment^  how  this  mistake 
could  have  originated.  Fanny  then  in^ 
formed  him  of  what  William  had  tiJld  her. 
The  channel  through  which  he  had  first 
heard  die  intelligence,  was  certainly  ra-- 
ther  questionable ;  nor  was  it  unnatural 
that    the    ringers    should    conclude   that 

young- 


young^  Mr.  Gelebri^c*  w»  >th^  bpide-* 
groom/ when  they  heard  thilr  a  wedWin-jJ 
H«a:  taW«  place  at  ColebFook  BaiF.  Thk 
was  in  fact  the  ease— dttift  ol  the  riag^ 
ers;,  who  had  not  fcuridsity  enough  io  ett^ 
ffuire  into  the  partkulal^,  had  asserted,  to- 
William  (mefciy  froin  his  own  conela* 
sidris),  that  Mr.  Colebi-obk  was  married  \o 
the  young  lady  who  had  been  staying  af 
the  Hall.  Both  Fanny  and  Colebroofc: 
easily  coniceivtd,  that  a  mistake  might  havtr 
originated  in  the  way  above  described^ 
as  more  extraordinary  reports  have  fre*- 
quently  been  spread  upon  a  much  slighfl?!^ 
foundation  —  "  But  how/'  exclaimed. 
Fanny^  "  could  Wiltiam^fiave  so  comjilete*: 
•  ly  mistnterpreted  his  conversation.  Ivftft. 
your  servant  John  ^"  She  now,  as  tiearly 
as  she  could  recollect  (and  indeed  the 
dreadful  words  seemed  yet  vibrating  o» 
her  ear)  related  the  dialogue  which  had  past 
between  the  two  domestics,  omitting  onlj^ 
Ihatp^rt  which  alluded  to  a  match' being 

B  4»  expected. 
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expected  to  t«ake  place  between  Mr.  Cole^* 
brook  and  herself. 

Oolebrook  listened  attentively,  and 
xvheti  she  had  conciuded.  said^  ^'  I  see  ex-^ 
actly*  how  this  misconception  has  occur- 
led.— -On  recalling  the  words  of  John, 
you  may  perceive  there  was  nothing  er- 
roneous conveyed  in- them,  since  he  said 
be  saw  me  buy  the  ring,  and  so  he  didr— 
for,  at  my  cousin's  particuki*  request,  I 

went  to  L yesterday  morning  to 

purchase  it  for  him^ — but  mark,  John  did 
Bot  say  it  was  for  mysfelf ;  on  the  contrary, 
be  said  I  looked  very  unlike  a  man  that 
was  gorng  to  be  married— again,  he  said 
that  the  wedding  was  unexpected  ;  and  so 
I  suppose  it  might  be  among  the  servants, 
for  my  cousin  only  arrived  three  days  ago, 
having  been  detained  in  London  by  the 
dilatoriness  of  his  solicitor.  Observe,  my. 
love,  no  names  were  mentioned;  and 
though'  thi^  was  merely  the  effects  of 
cbance^  it  was  the  means  of  deceiving  pooi? 

William, 
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William,  who  was  prepo$sessed  with  a  con- 
viction that  it  was  /who  was  married." 

v^*^  Good  Heavens »/'  cried  Fanny«  *' how 
wonderPuIly  have  fortuitous  circumstances 
combined  to  deceive  mei'* 

''  Still/'  said  Colebrook, ''  I  cannot  ima- 
gine, my  Fanny,  how  you  could  have  past 
the  whole  day  without  discovering  youir 
mistake/'       *  . 

"  That  is  easily  accounted  for,"  returned 
Fanny,  casting  down  her  eyes;  '^  for  I.  was 
in  my  chamber  all  day,  nor  would  I  per- 
mit any  one  to  come. near  me;  indeed,  my 
father  and  Lavinia  were  .out  during  the 
morning ;  and  as  to  the  servants,  they  wiere 
as  ignorant  of  the  truth  as  myself.-  Lavi- 
nia came  to  me  for  a  few  minutes ;  and 
so  convinced  was  I  of  the  certainty  of  what 
I  had  heard,  that  I. fancied  I  could  perceive 
in  her  manner,  and  also  in ,  mv  father'^ 
(during  our  drive  here),  a  tender  indica- 
tion of  their  participation  in  my  sensar 
tions." 

Colebrook  wariply  expressed .  his  grati- 

2  5  tude 
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tudc  for  her  candour,  in  no  longer  dis^ 
guising  the  interest  she  felt  for-  him — 
*'  And  is  it  potsible/'  continued  he,  ''  that 
you  had  no  sm^icion  of  the  truths  even 
when  you  entered  the  house  ?" 

On    the    contrary,"   replied    Fanny, 

every  thing  I  saw  confirmed  me  in  the 
persuasion,  for  I  immediately  perceived  it 
was  a  nuptial  fete — I  even  heard  the  con- 
gratulations offered  to  your  mother  and 
Mnu  Beason." 

*'  Had  you  but  approached  a  little  near- 
er,'* intemipted  Colebrook,  '^  you  would 
have  discovered  that  Lady  Colebrook  was 
felicitated  on  the  marriage  of  her  nephew, 
«otherson/' 

'*  I  found  myself  incapable  of  approach- 
ing her,"  said  Fanny. 

The  delighted  youth  pressed  her  to  h\%> 
heart,  as  he  exclaimed — "  I  saw  you,  my 
lov€,  quit  your  father's  arm,  and  was  ata  = 
loss  to  account  for  it/* 

'*  You  saw  me  !*'  cried  Fanny,  in  amaze- 
ment; '*  is  it  possible  you  were  present  ?" 

**  Iwas 


•'*  I  was  indeed." 

''  Good  Heaven !  hoiv  coDldl  have  over^- 
looked  you  ?" 

''  I  was  at  the  farther  end  of  the  upso't-^ 
ment  when  you  entered ;  you  continued' 
near  the  door ;  and  from  the  situation  I 
was  in,  and  the  crovrd  which  interveried 
between  us,  you  could  not  (unless you  bad 
been  told  where  to  look  for  me)^  have; 
distinguished  me  among  a  number  of  young- 
men,  dressed  almost  alike. *'* 

*'  Oh  !"  cried  Fanny>."  ao  convinced  wa?- 
I  of  your  absence,  that  ev«n  hs^  you  beeq 
close  to  me,  it  is  more' than  probable  { 
should  not  haVe  perceived  you,  for  I  was 
literally  stiipified ;  yet  1  must  own  I  ac- 
cused X.avinia  (mentally)'  of  neglecting 
me;  I  am  surprised  she  did  not  come  to 
me,  for  she  must  have  perceived- my  dis^ 
orden" 

"1  can  exculpate  Lavihia,  to  whom  I- 

am  for  ever  indebted.     The  moment  she 

had  paid  her  compliments  to  my  mother, 

she  told  me  she  had  something  of  conse-^ 

•     '  B  6  quence 
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quence  to  say  to  me,  and  we  seated  oor- 
aelves  on  the  least  frequented  situation  we 
could  find,  where  we  entered  into  a  long 
explanatory  conversation,  in  which  she 
informed  me  of  many  circumstances  which 
1  before  considered  in  a  very  diflTerent 
light.  Oh  !  how  did  I  lament  my  barba- 
rous and  unfeelincr  conduct !  I  can  scarce- 
ly even  now  preisnmc  to  hope  that  yon 
can  entirely  forgive  me — but  Lavihia  wilJ 
explain  all  to  you,  when,  I  think,  ;^ou  will 
allow  I  was  not  quite  so  blamable;  but 
it  is  an  ungrateful  subject,  and  she,  I  know, 
will  spare  me  the  pain  of  speaking  uponr 
itr 

At  this  moment  Layinia  herself  .a5)pcar- 
ed ;  she  tenderly  embraced  her  sister,  aiid 
Fanny  hid  her  face  on  her  bosom,  as  she 
murniured — •^  Oh,  my  dearest  Lavinia  ^  i 
have  received  a  lesson  I  shall  never  for-< 
get.- 

Colebrook  then  informed   her   of  th.e 

extraordinary -misunderstanding,  which  had 

caused  so  much  misery. 

Lavinja 
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•Lavinia  was  as  muck  astonished  as  he 
himself  had  beesi, "  at  the  recital — ''  Ob 
Fanny  !'*  cried  she/"  how  unfeeling. yoii- 
must  have  thought  me  !"  . 

''No,  indeed  I  imputed  yoursilence  to^ 
delicacy/' 

"  It  must  be  a  stoical  species  of  ddicacjfy"' 
replied  Lavinia^  -'  which  could  behold  the 
suiferings  of  a  sister,  without  at  least  offers 
ing  the  alleviation  of  sympathy.  But," 
continued  she,  **  I  have  neglected  the  er- 
rand I  came  upon — Lady  Colebrook  haa 
been  enquiring  for  yon  both  ;  Sir  Francis 
is  engaged  in  the  card^room,  and  Eliza- 
beth is  dancing,  and  she  wanted  you^ 
Francis,  to  assist  her  in  attending  ta  the 
company.  She  observed,  too,  that  Fanny 
had  not  been  to  speak  to  her-;  but  said  she 
supposed  she  was  among  the  dancers,  but 
she  could  not  find  her  out.  Now,  I  doubt 
not  that  similar  remarks  have  been  made  by 
niany  others,  and  if  it  is  ascertained  that 
you  are  both  absent,  it  may  give  room  for 
some  ridiculpus  remarks/' 

"  Oh  r 
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*'  Oh  !  pmy  go,"  said  F&nny  to  her 
rover ;  *'  I  find  mysrff  unsble  to  arppear 
again  this  evetiihg,  and  I  think  T  had  better 
go  home^  as  soon  as  the  carriage  csn  be' 
procured/'  * 

Colebrook  at  first  objectied  to  this  plan^ 
being  unwilling  to  part  with  Fanny,  but 
Layinia  approved  of  it ;  for  even  had  her 
sister  been  desirous  of  returning  to  the 
company,  the  disorder  of  her  looks,  and 
the  redness  of  her  eyes,  would  have  ren- 
dered it  absurd  to  think  of  it.  Nor  canr 
it  reasonably  be  supposed  that  she  could>. 
in  the  space  of  little  more  than  an  hour,, 
be  restored  to  perfect  health-;  though  the 
cause  had  ceased,  the  effects  still  continued'- 
in  a  great  measure,  though  not  to  such  ex-^ 
tent;  but  she  still  sufTered  under  a  consi^ 
derable  degree  of  indisposition. 

Colebrook  now  left  them,  but  promi^edn 
to  return  in  a  few  minutes,  and  Lavinia^ 
repaired  to  the  card-room,  where  hrer  fa-^ 
iher  had  been  engaged  almost  from  the 
mcraent  of  his  arrival;  fori  being  a  pro- 
ficient 


ficient  in  the  scientific  gatne  of  whist,  he- 
was  generally  pressed  into  the  service,  as 
soon  as  he  made  his  appearance.  Owing 
to  this,  he  knew  nothing  of  Fanny's  having 
quitted  the  saloon,  nor  had  he  seen  any 
thing  of  her  from  the  time  she  had  quitted 
his  arm  at  their  entrance;  and  he  was  great* 
]y  alarmed,  when  Lavinia  informed  hint 
her  sister  was  so  unwell,  as  to  be  necessi- 
tated to  return  home,  but  said  he  would 
order  the  carriage  directly,  and  accom- 
pany them.  He  was  just  released  from  the 
card-table,  when  Lavinia  accosted  him  ; 
when,  having  sent  aservant  tO'  order  the 
carriage,  he  accompanied  her  to  the  bou- 
doir. Fanny  did  not  appear  so  unwell  as 
he  expected,  to  have  found  her,  her  in- 
ward sensations  having  spread  an  expres-' 
slon  of  satisfaction  over  her  features;  but 
she  was  still-  very  pale,  and  the  Colonel 
approved  of  her  determination  of  going 
home. 

Lavinia  now  went  in  search  of  L^y 
Colcbrook^  to  whoip  she  apologized  for 

being 


being  obliged  to  leave  her  so  earlyi  andb 
iDformed  her  of  her  sister's  indispositioiv 
on  which,  account  she  trusted  her  Lady-; 
ship. would  excuse  the  apparent  rudeness, 
of  Fan-ny's  behaviour^  imputing  it  entirely, 
to  illi^ess.    Lady  Colebrook  was  much  hurt 
at  this  account^  and  chid«et  Lavinia  for  not 
having  before    acquainted   her  \dth   her 
sister's  situation.      She  accompanied  La- 
vinia to  the  houdoir,  and  entreated  Fanny 
would  allow  her  to  procure  something  to* 
take ;    but   Fanny  declined,  assuring  her 
Ladyship  a  night's    rest   would  perfectly 
restore  her.     Lady  Colebrook  wished  to* 
summon   her  daughter,  who  was  still  en- 
gaged in  dancing  ;  but  the  sisters  entreat- 
ed she  would   not,  as  there  was  not  the 
smallest    necessity    for    interrupting.. her. 
pleasure. 

The  carriage  was  now  announced  ;  Lady 
Colebrook  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Colonel  intended  to  accompany  his 
daughters  — "  Indeed^  Sir,"  cried  she^ 
''  there   can  be  no   possible  reasoa  why 

you. 
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you .  should  leave  us  so  early  ;  I  am  siire  *' 
Sir  Francis  will  be  extremely  hurt  if  you 
do." 

The  Colonel  declared  he  should  fed 
uneasy,  until  he  knew  how  Fanny  would 
find  herself  after  the  drive, 

''  I  can  easily  satisfy  you  on  that  head; 
my  dear  Sir/'  returned  her  Ladyship  ;  '*  for 
Francis  shall  accompany  the  girls  home; 
and  as  the  carriage  must  return  for  you> 
he  can  come  back  in  it,  and  you  will  know 
from  him  every  particular  you  can  de- 


Sire. 


The  Colonel  thanked  Lady  Colebrook  for 
her  kind  *  attention,  and  agreed  to  her  ' 
wishes.  Her  Ladyship  had  left  her  son  in 
the  saloon,  ^ith  a  charge  to  do  the  ho-^ 
nours  in  her  absence  ;  but  on  opening  the 
door  of  the  hovdoir,  she  perceived  Cele-< 
brook  pacrtig  the  gallery,  anxiously  await- 
ing their  sortie.  He  was  delighted  with 
the  arrangement  his  mother  had  made; 
and,   without    further    delay,  the  sisters^ 

escorted 
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^  escorted  by  bim,  stepped  inU}  thte  c»r- 
riffge,  and  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
scene  of  festivity,  without  one  wish  tb 
jp^rtake  of  It. 

k  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  uptNB  the 
extreme  contrast  m  Fanifiy's  sensations^  to 
what  they  had  been  but  two  short  hours- 
before  ;  it  can  only  be  imagined;  by  those 
who  have  been  lifted  from  the  depth  of 
despair  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  eartkly 
happiness.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  brought 
them  to  Fairfield  Lodge,  and,  with  Itghtr 
hearts,  the  sisters^  entered  their  beloved 
home.  Colebrbok  still  lingered,  but  be- 
ing reminded  by  Lavinia  ihat  repose 
was  the  speediest  specific  to  restore  Fanny 
to  perfect  health,,  he  affectionately  bidr 
thetn  good  night,  and  was  recoriveyed  to- 
the  Hall; 

Fanny  retired  immediately,  but  refused 
not,  at  her  sister's  request,  to  swallow  a 
composing  draught;  for  Lavinia  was  con- 
Tuucedj  that  without  it  she  Would  obtainr. 

na» 


no  tepoisCy  esthe  e?tlreme  agitation  t»he  had 
undergone  vriiirld  ^esvredly  deprive  her 
of  rest.  "  » 

Laviniasougiht  her  <:fiamber,  most  lia|K 
py  in  the  cx>nvictioii^  that  she  had  been 
the  means  of  restoring  happiness  to  twOt 
bein^nrfaom  she  so  tenderly  )ot^» 


CHAP.  ni. 


let  strict  cQftiUtenqr  thy.  leovi^  rem# 
Nor  link  thy  Morf  witb  a  tanerd  chain- 

E.P. 

Ir  w^s  related  in  the,  fourteenth  ehapter 
of  tbU  wofk,  <ha<  Mr.  Mark>w  had  written 
tQ  Sir  Frftiiot»  Golebrook,  acquainting  hioi 
with  hi^  (klcmioation  gf  quitting  a  profes- 
sion he  hdd  ce9sed  to  prefer,  and  also  of  his 
intentiona  as  Co  the  moii^  of  life  he  was  ia 

futurer 
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future  to  adopt.  It  was  not  thought 
able,  at  that  time,  to  particularise  this  part 
of  the  letter  to  the  reader,  who  will  now.  b^ 
made  acquainted  with  it;  in  order  toido 
»way  any  appearance  of  Ricongriritj  in  the 
foregoing  circumstances:  ■  ^^'^'■ 

Mr.  Mario w  had  further  informed'  Sir 
Francis,  in  the  letter  above  alluded  toAhat 
he  had,  during  the  preceding  summer,, 
formed  an  a(:quaintance  withr  a  Mrs.  Sea- 
son and  her  daughter,  who  resided  in  a 
small  town  on  the  sea  coast,  where  hi& 
regiment  was  then  quartered.  Mrs.  Sea- 
son was  the  widow  of  a  clergyman^  who 
had  died,  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter 
barely  a  stiflSciency  to  support  a  scanty 
appearance  of  gentilFty;  It  required  but 
a  very  slight  acquaintance  to  convince- 
Mr.  Marlb-w,  that  Miss  Beason  was  the  ob* 
ject  formed  to  constitute  his  happinessr 
and  being  in  possession  of  an  ample  for- 
tune, he  saw  nothing  to  prevent  his  wishes,, 
which  he  accordingly  made  known  to  Mrs. 
Season  and  her  daughter^  by  whom  hi& 

addresses^ 
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/addresses  were  accepted  With  undisguised 
satisfaction;  Mr.  Marlow  ifnmediatelvre* 
solved  on  leaving  the:  army,  and  retiring 
to  his  estate,  as  soon  .as  his  nuptials  were 
con  eluded/ where,  it  was  agreed,  Mrs.  Sea- 
son should  accompariy  them. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  inform  the  read- 
er, that  Mr.  Marlow  had  a  slight  degree  of 
ostentation  in  his  composition ;  he  there- 
fore wished  to  have  his  marriage  celebra- 
ted with  every  demonstration  of  magni- 
ficence. This  could  not  possibly  be  done, 
with  sufficient  eclat,  at  the  little  vulgar 
fishing-town  where  his  intended  resided; 
he  therefore  protested,  in  hisi  epistle  to 
Sit  Francis,  that  it  would  b6  conferring « 
lasting  obligation  on  him,  if  Lady  Cole- 
brook  would  invite  Mrs.  and  Miss  Beason 
to  Colebrook  Hall,  as  it  was  his  particular 
wish  that  his  nuptials  should  take  place  in 
presence  of  his  uncle  and  aunt.  Headded^ 
that  he  wasthen  in  town,  arranging  thesiettle^ 
ment,  &c.  preparatory  to  the  happy  event ; 
for  although  (he  lady  was  partiaiUess,  he 

resolved 
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i-esotved  to  make  h^r  a-n  aliowance  suit-* 
aWe  to  his  own  affluent  .oircumstanccs;r 
but  that  as  soon  as  this  business  was  aetr 
tied,  be  should  join  Mow  and  Miss  Bmsoii 
at  the  Hali^  i6  his  aunt  would  so  fiir  oblige: 
him  as  to  solicit  their  company. 

Sir  Francis,  had  immediateljr  acqiwnted 
bis  Lady  with  the- contents  of  her  ne{^ew'<« 
Jelter;  they  both  smiled,  as  the  idea  mu<- 
tually  struck  them>  that  his  great  desire  to 
solemnize  his  marriage  in  their  presence,, 
originated  more  in  vai^ity  than  affection^: 
but  Lady  Golebrook,  with  her  accustomed- 
indulgence  to  thi^ '  ofl^pring  of  a  sister  she 
had  tenderly  loved^.. agreed  to  hiswi^es^ 
;^4  dispartched  an  invitation  to  the  Bern-- 
spnsy  wbicl^  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  ^mte* 
fully  accepted,       •  f 

Mr,  Marlow  had  been  detained  till  with*- 
in. three  days. of  the  period  h^  had  fixed- 
upon  for  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials^ 
and  had,  diiring  these  three  daysy  been  so 
busily  employed  in  witnessing^and  some^n 
•times  asfiii^tiBgriiv  the  prepaTations  for  the 

grand 
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^prand  lete>  tiint  he  had  not  stored  out  of 
the  house.  A&  all  trifting  tninds  are  fond 
of  making  a  fuss  abiMit  what  ii&  of  no  ceh- 
i9equence>  he  had  very*  seriously  requested 
hia  cousin  Frank  would. himself  procure 
for  hint  the  ritig^  as  a  thing  of  great  inn^ 
portaace,  in  which  he  did  not  think  it 
proper,  to  appear  himself. 

Mt.  Mhriow  would  have  been  fnuch  bet- 
ter pleased  to  have  remained  to  witness 
the  splendid,  entertainment  he  had  pfo^ 
jectedj  to  celebnate  this  joyful  occasion; 
but  he  did  not  think  it*  would  have  so  good' 
an  efftci  in  the  eye  of  the  publiCy  if  he  did 
DOtj  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day^ 
set  out  on  a  tour  immediately  afrei*  the^ 
ceremony ;  and  as  appearauct^  wab  what 
he  most  s^diied^  and  notorieig  what  he 
most  coHreted^'  Sre  resolved  to  comply^  in 
the  strictest  manneri  with  all  the  fAJkhctilios 
of  formality; 

No  one  oouid  be  in  company  with  Mr. 
Marlow^  Vnd:  Miss  Beason>  without  per--: 
ceiving  that- they  were  exaieiljf ^  .sttf/eii'  to: 

each 
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each  other;  so  striking  in  their  matiners 
and  notions,  I  will  not  say  ideas,  for  they 
merited  not  the  appellation.  '  I  cannot  de* 
nominate  this  reciprocity  is  disposition  » 
congeniality  x^f  sotds,  for  their  souls  yiere 
too  lethargic  to  allow  them  to  amalgamate 
(to  use  a  pet  word  of  a  popular  female 
cotemporary),  but  an  equal  degree  of  tor- 
por prevailed  in  either,  and  both  had  alike 
made  the  same  progress  towards  inteUectuoH 
perfection. 

.  Colonel  Fairfield  and  Lavinia  had  been 
informed,  by  some  of  thte  Colebrook  fit- 
mily>  of  the  projected  union^  on  the  even- 
ing that  Mrs.  Beaton  and  her  daughter 
first  appeared  at  the  ball;  but  Fanny  had 
so  studiously  avoided  ail  intercourse  with 
every  member  of  it  on  that  night,  that  it 
was  not  possible  ^he  could  have  heard  it 
through  them.  Her  sister;  or  father,  would 
probably  have  mentioned  it  in  the  course, 
of  conversation,  when  they  returned  home; 
but  it  may  be  remembered  that  Fanny  al* 
most  iitomediately  retired  to  bed.     By  the 

next 
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next  morning  the  subject  had  faded  from 
the  mind  of  the  Colonel^  so  small  a  de- 
gree of  interest  did  he  feel  concerning  Mr. 
Marlow  and  Miss  Beason ;  and  if  it  did 
occur,  he  imagined^-  as  a  thing  of  course, 
that  Fanny  knew  it. 

The  superior  concerns  which  occupied 
Lavinia's  thoughts^  may  easily  account  for 
her  nevier  having  mentioned  it ;  but  nei- 
ther did  she  suppose  her  sister  to  be  igno- 
rant of  it;  but  in  fact,  she  scarcely  recol- 
lected herself,  for  she  was,  at  that  time, 
fuil  O'f  disquietude,  from  the  uneasiness  she 
perceived  her  sister  experienced,  as  well 
as  the  constant  and  habitual  anxiety  she 
ever  endured  respecting  Major  Berresford. 
Once  or  twice,  while  endeavouring  to  sup- 
port a  languid  conversation  with  her  sister, 
in  the  hope  of  dissipating  their  mutual 
pensiveness,  she  had  accidentally  incntion- 
cd  Miss  Beason;  and,  doubtless,  would  have 
proceeded  to  allude  to  her  engagement, 
in  some  way  or  other,  had  not  Fanny  con- 
stantly interrupted,  her,  the  moment  Miss 
VOL.  II.  .  c  Season's 
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Beason's  nam^  wafs  pronouncedj  by  ex- 
claimihg — "  Pray  do  not  talk  of  thntsinptd 
girl,  she  is  so  uninteresting — I  hate  to  hear 
her  mentioned." 

It^ould  be  ofTering  an  affront  to  the 
reader's  penetration,  wtereL to  explain  the 
origin  of  Fanny's  dislike  io  Miss  Beason, 
"who,  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  she  regattled 
with  the  eyes  of  jealousy.  The  Colonel  and 
Lavinia  had,  while  on  their  way  to  Fairfield 
Lodge,  encountered  the  carriage whichr con- 
tained the  bride  und  bridegroom,  followed 
by  another,  which  was  occupied  by  Fraiik 
Colebrook  and  his  sister,  who  escorted 
them  the  first  stage  on  their  journey.  The 
'cavalcade  stopped  at  the  sight  of  the  Co- 
lonel and  his  daughter,  who  warmly  con- 
gratulated  the  parties,  and  then  proceeded 
on  their  way.  They  were  not  acquaSnted 
^ith  the  precise  day  on  which  the 'mar- 
riage was  to  take  place,  but  as  they  knew 
•it  was  to  be  very  soon^  they  of  conne'eac- 
perienced  nosurprise. 

On  their  return  to  'h ^  vLavittia. 

found 
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found  that  a  large  piece  of  bride-cake  had 
been  left,  and  very  naturally  inferred,  that 
Fanny  must  be  acquainted  with  the  event 
of  the  morning.  jOn  being  informed  that 
?he  was  uawell,  she  had  flown  to  her,  but  . 
never  for  a  moment  Conjectured  the  ex- 
tent of  her  sufferings.  She  had  long  per- 
ceived her  mental  anguish,  and  was  also 
assured  that  her  bodily  health  was  greatly 
affected ;  and  justly  attributing  this  to  the 
fracas  with  Colebrook,  she  had  resolved, 
for  some  days,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
this  affair,  nor  suffer  tvyo  people  to  remain 
mutually  -wretcbejd,.  merely. from  being 
ignor^ftt  prtbeir  reciprocal  feelings.  jShe 
was  nauchsi^rprisQd  ^t  Colebrbpk's  obdu- 
racy, for  such  -she  di^epied  it ;  for  she 
thought  her  sister's  altered  looks,  and  ge- 
neral d^m^apor,  .were  sufiicient  to  assure 
him  of  ber  contrition.  Y^t  the  pale  face, 
hollow  cbe^ks,  s^d  perfect  dejection  of 
:Colebro<ok,.  plainly  evinced  that  be  suffer- 
ed severely. 
At  had  jbe«n  X^vinja's  Inte^Qtiqp  to  have 

c  8  entered 
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entered  on  the  subject  to  ColebrooV,  on 
the. night  of  the  last  pr.blic  ball,  which,  as 
her  sister  \vas  absent,  she  could  have  done 
with  greater  propriety;  but  her  amiable 
purpose  of  conciliating  was  frustrated,  by 
his  absenting  himself  nearly  the  whole 
evening;  the  cause  of  his  absence  she  wais 
unacquainted  with,  and  was  therefore  igno- 
rant of  the  additional  heaviness  that  op- 
pressed his  heart,  when  she  quitted  him 
that  night.  From  that  time  no  opportu- 
nity had  offered  of  putting  her  plan  into 
execution ;  it  was  therefore  necessarily 
delayed  until  the  evening  of  the  fete. 

Why  Fanny  had  so- suddenly  quitted  her 
father's  arm,  on  their  entering  the  saloon, 
Lavinia  could  not  conjecture  any  more 
than  the  Colonel ;  but,  from  the  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance,  she  was  con- 
vinced that  she  experienced  some  very 
unpleasant  sensation;  whatever  it  might 
be,  she  doubted  not  it  originated  from  a 
similar  cause  with  all  her  unhappiness, 
and,  therefore,  instead  of  distressing  her 

with 
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with  fruitless  enquiries  respecting  her 
emotion^  she  resolved^  as  the  most  efTcc- 
tual  method  of  relievitig*  her,  to  strike  at 
once  at  the  root  of  her  misery,  by  destroy- 
ing the  seed  which  produced  it. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Oh  !  how  can  the  senses  hf  pasMon  obscui'd,  ^ 

Impartially  judge  or  deckle  ? 

Whoever  has  jealousy's  tortures  endur'd. 

Will  attend  to  the  dictates  of  pride. 

fe.P. 

When  Lavinia  had  gone  through  the  ao- 
customed  ceremonials  to  Lady  Colebrook 
and  Mi's.  Reason,  and  affectionately  shaken 
the  hands  of  Miss  Colebrook  and  Frank, 
she  turned  to  the  latter,  and,  in  a  low  voice, 
said — ''Ihave  something  to  say  to  you, 
Francis.'* 

c3  He 
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He  looked  surprised. 

Miss  Colebrook  interrupted  them,  hj 
enquiring  for  Faimy. 

Lavinia  said  she  was  sitting  near  the 
door;  and  her  friend  replied,  th«t  she 
would  go  to  her  as  soon  as  possible ;  but 
she  feared  it  would  be  some  time,  as  she 
was  then  engaged  with  a  party,  to  whom 
she  was  obliged  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion, as  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  been 
at  the  Hall,  and  were  strangers  to  most  of 
the  company. 

Lavinia,  passing  her  arm  through  Cole- 
brook  *s,  proceeded  to  a  seat  at  a  distant 
part  of  the  room,  which  was  deserted,  from 
its  retired  situation.  As  they  were  walk- 
jng  up  the  saloon,  Colebrook  observed  to 
Lavinia,  that  her  sister  was  seated  among 
strangers,  and  seemed  quite  alone. 

"  I  know  it,**  replied  Lavinia ;  ''  I  be* 
lieve  it  is  most  congenial  io  her  present 
temper  of  mind — I  do  not  imagine  she  is 
much  inclined  for  conversation.*' 

Colebrook  coloured,  he  knew  not  why, 

and 
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nnd  seated  himself,  in*  expectation  of  he 
knew  not.  what: 

LaviniQ  continued-* — "  It*^  is-  astonishinit 
to  me>  Francis,  you  do  naj>' perceive  the 
alteration  in  Fanny's  Idok&''  She  paused ; 
Colebrook'  changedioolbup  repeatedly^  but 
answM'ed'QOti  '^  Surely  you  must/'  added- 
Lavinia. 

Col4sbrook  hemmedUwce;  hi&fkce  be- 
came crimson^  and  assumed  an  expression 
of  hauteur  perfectly  foreign  to  it,  such  a& 
Lavinia  had  never  before  seen  depicted* 
there ;  at  lengtfe  he  said — *'•  Certaifliy, 
every  one  rmi^i  pereeive^  th«  eKti»3brdinary 
change  that  has  lately  taken  place,  both  in 
your  sister's  look$  and  manners — and,  I 
should  itnagine,  few  can  be  at  a  Ibss  what 
to  rnipttte  itto.'^ 

Ashe  pronounced* the  concluding  words, 
his  voice  trembled,  and  his  colour  totally 
fbtsook  his  face,  leavinjg  it  pale  as  death. 
Lavinia  looked  at  hinri  with  unfeigned 
amazement,  in  doubt  what  to  infer  from 
his  words  and  demeanor.     He  averted  his 

c  4  face^ 
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face^  and  did  not  appear  to  conceive  any 
explanation  of  his  words  necessary. 

Lavinia  remained  silent  for  a  few  mo* 
mentSj  revolving  in  her  mind  what  he  could 
possibly  allude  to ;  still  at  a  loss^  she  con* 
tinued — "  Ydu  certainly  must  labour  un- 
der  some  very  great  mistake^  or  you  never 
could  speak  in  this  manner/' 

Colebrook  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

Lavinia  went  on — '^  You  allow  the  al- 
teration that  has  taken  place  in  Fanny> 
and  you  say,^  few  can  be  at  a  loss  what  to 
impute  it  to ;'  f/au  must  be  one  among  the 
few,  t)r  you  never  could  mention  it  sa 
lightly." 

''  I  never  spoke  lighilxf  of  any  thing 
that  concerned  her  in  my  life,"  cried  Cole- 
brook,  in  great  agitation ;  '^  but  ah  !  La- 
vinia, why' do  you  force  me  to  speak  upon 
this  subject?  Surely  you  cannot  wish  to 
torture  me  unnecessarily ;  for  Mercy's 
sake  !  then,  drop  it,  and  suffer  me,  if  I  can, 
to  smother  my  anguish  in  secret." 

''  Good  Heaven  !"  cried  Lavinia,  ''  what 

can 
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can  this  mean  ?  I  cannot  believe  it  pos- 
sible that  the  foolish  occurrences  that  took 
place  at  the  ball  can  have  thus  affected 
you.  Surely,  when  you  are  convinced, 
by  Fanny's  appearance,  as  you  must  be, 
that  she  laments  sincerely  the  events  of 
that  evening,  ^hich,  to  do  her  justice, 
-sprang  from  her  too  great  desire  to  mo- 
nopolize your  exclusive  attention-r-surely, 
Francis,  you  ought  to  have  pardoned  it 
long  since/* 

"  Lavinia  !  do  not  wrong  me  so  much, 
as  to  imagine  it  possible  I  could  harbour 
the  recolFection  of  an  injury,  had  it  been 
followed  by  contrition.  Oh  no  !  my  too 
fond  heart  was  all  eagerness,  all  impatience 
(spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  mortified  pride) ; 
hay,  it  would  return  to  its  allegiance — No^ 
no  !  the  occurrences  of  that  evening  would 
long  since  have  been  forgiven,  had  not  sub^ 
sequent  events  continually  recalled  them — 
no,  Lavinia !  it  is  i/ou,  not  I,  that  are  deceiv- 
ed.*' Colebrdok  cavered  his  face  with  his 
hand,  to  conceal  the  agony  expressed  in  it. 

c  5  "Oh 
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^'  Oh  tell  me,  Francis !  for  God*s  sate^ 
explain  the  circumstaneesi  you  allude  to  !  I 
am  certain  you  are  deceived.  I  WMlld 
.pledge  my  life  that  Fanny  loves  yott  fojEid- 
ly,  dearly  loves  you^ — e%en  as  much  as  I 

She  paused — the  enthusiasm  of  her  feel- 
ings, and  anxiety  for  her  lister,  had  hur- 
ried her  beyond  herself — ^she  vifas  ^hout  to* 
have  said  **  Barresford ;"  biu  when  she 
would  have  pronounced  his  name^  she 
ffelt  the  tears  spring  to  Jbcr  eyes,  and  im- 
mediately r€|cpllec.ting  herself;  she  with: 
difficulty  repelled  them>  and  the  loved 
name  was  buried  in  a  deep  sigh. 

Colebrook  seemed  greatly  affected  by 
the  energy  of  Lavinia's  woids  afid  manner, 
and  he  replied — "  There  wa^  a  time  whei^ 
I  would  have  credited  this^  Lavinia^  and 
never  before  did  I  doubt  your  penetratioA 
• — but  sisterly  affection  has  eclipsed  trutii. 
No,  no !''  continued  he,  in  a  su^cated 
voice,  ^^  Fanny  loves  me  no  more ! — Sb^ 

never 


nerer  could  have  Foved  me,  or  I  should 
not  so  easily  have  been  supplanted/' 

"  Supplanted !''  re-echoed  Lavinia ;  '*  by 
whom  ?  who  can  yon  possibly  regard  as  a 
rival?'' 

"  And  can  yoii  ask?  jjou  who  witnessed 
the  undisguised  partiality  displayed  for 
• -"  he  paused. 

'*  Who  ?"  cried  Lavinia,  eagerly. 

*'  Your  Major's  brother/*  added  Cofe- 
brook,  averse  to  pronouncing  the  name 
of  a  man  he  detested.  While  he  spake,  the 
glow  of  anger  succeeded  the  paleness  of 
despair. 

"  Is  It  possibTe  you  can  still  imagine 
that  Fanny  was  partial  to  Captain  Berres- 
ford?  r  give  you  my  word,  she  dislikes 
him  ex-cessively ;  andf'it  was  with  difficulty 
1  prevailed  upon  her  to  behave  with  com- 
mon civillTy  towards  him,  aftier  the  night 
of  the  ball." 

''  You  are  deceived,  greatly  deceived  !** 
cried  Gofcbrook ;  "  1  couM  prove  it,  if  I 
would/' 

c6  '  ^'And 
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'^  And  why  not  ?  but  I  do  not  ask  yoir 
now;  I  must  demand  an  explanation  of 
what  so  materially  concerns  my  sister — I 
vill  not  suffer  her  to  remain  under  an  im- 
putation, when  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
she  is  innocent."  Lavinia  spake  this  in  a 
resolute  tone ;  and  she  added^  in  a  rap- 
tured accefir,  ''Oh  Francis!  you  are. the 
last  person  I  should  have  imagined  would 
have  believed  any  thing  against  her.** 

Colebrook  looked  distressed  at  witness- 
ing her  emotion,  and,  laying  his  hand  on 
her's,  he.  said,  in  a  melancholy  voice — 
'*  Nothing  short  of  conviction  should  have 
convinced  me;  but  you  shall  hear,  andl 
judge  for  yourself." 

Colebrook's  countenance  now  wore  a: 
more  composed  aspect ;  a  ray  of  hope^ 
unknown  to  himself,  irradiated  his  breast. 
The  emphatic  energy  of  Lavinia*s  words^ 
who  never  spoke  in  vain,  affected  his  soul ; 
arnd  the  possibility  that  he  might  be  mis- 
taken^ dawned  on  his  gloomy  mind^  like 
Aurora's  first  beams  dispersing  the  shade 

of 
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of  obscurity.  After  a  short  silence.  Cole*- 
brook  continued — '^  You  remember,  La- 
vinia,     that  yourself,    the    Colonel,    and 

1 "  he  paused,  then  added,  casting  his 

eyes  downwards,  "  she  was  with  you — you 
all  called  the  Biorning  after  the  ball  " 

'^  I  perfectly  recollect  it,"  cried  Lavinia> 
observing  he  waited  a  reply. 

"  Well,  I  need'  not  tell  you  T  Had  been 
wretched  all  night.  My  pride  not  being 
quite  exhausted,   I  resolved  I  would  not 

visit  L- that  day,  and    I    complied 

with  Elizabeth's  request,  to  accompany  her 
and  Miss  Beason  in  a  long  walk.  We  had 
not  been- gone  ten  minutes,,  when  I  found 
society  so*,  irksome,  and  my  misery  so  in- 
sufferable, that  I  determined  to  make  an 

excuse  to  return,  and  then  ride  to  L- ^ 

and,  Jxy, seeking  an  interview,  put  an  end 
to  my  anxiety,  one  way  or  the  qther.  In 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  I  persuaded  Miss 
Beason  that  it  was  going  to  rain,  and  would 
consequen^y  be  imprudent  to  extend  our 
.walk,  Elizabeth;  agreed  with  me,  perceiv- 
ing 
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ing  that  I  wanted  an  excuse  for-  terminafi^ng: 
this  stupid  expediiion.  Miss  Season-  eonh^ 
plied,  and  we  returned  to  f he  bouse^  litti^ 
more  than  a  quarter  of  air  hour  after  we 
had  quitted  it ;  I  found  you  aH  thei^,  and 
I  felt  gratified,  and  began  to  flatter  myself 
with  renewed  hopes.  I  thought  she* look- 
ed as  if  shre-had  not  rested  well ;  and  wheA 
I  handed  her  to  the  carriage  her  hand  trem- 
bled." Colebrook  paused,  then,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  he  continued* — [^  I  augured  well 
from  this,  and  was  restless^  even  to  misery, 
till  the  succeeding  day,  when,  as  soon  as^ 
breakfast   was  over,  I  mounted-  mv  horse. 

and  proceeded,  efete  with  hope,  to  E , 

«tUl  as  much  a  slave  as  ever,  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  treatment  I  had  expeirenced;  and 
f  own  I  deplored  the  temporary  sprrit  F  had 
displayed,  and  thought  I  had  too  warmly 
resented  an  offence,  which  I  endeavoured 
to  find  excuses  for  in  my  own  mincK  As* 
I  was  turning  the  cwner  of  the  stwet-  wKich* 
leads  to  your  house,  I  met  that  ptippy 
Berresford;  he  accosted'  me,  aod^  asked  me 

where 


where  I  was  bounds  and  before  I  could 
a^swer^  he  said^  '  but  I  suppose  you  are 
going  to  see  your  friends^  the  Fairfields. 
I  ara  this  mament  coipe  from  Iheuce^  i^iid 
had  the  supreme  felicity  of  2ktcte-d'Ui^  with 
Miss  Fanny^  for  the  Colonel  and  Miss  Fairr- 
field  .were  both  out/  X  could  not  suffi- 
ciently recover  myself/^  continued  Cole- 
brook;  "^^  and  he  added>  assuming^^allthe 
airs  and  gestures  of  a  complete  coxcomb, 
'  upon  my  soul^  Fanny  Fairfield  is  a  charm- 
ing girl ;  I  begin  to  think  I  am  a  v^ry  in- 
sensible fellow,  for  leaving  her  so  soon/ 
I  was  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with  his 
impertinent  puppyism,  that,  without  no- 
ticing  him,  any  farther  than  by  a  slight 
inclination  of  my  head,  I  left  him,  and 
proceeded  on  my  way.  Yet  I  was  irreso- 
lute whether  to  turn  back  or  not,  for  the 
words  I  h^d  just  heard  nearly  annihilated 
the  hopes  I  had  again  beeii  encouraging. 
I  was  still  undetermined,  when  my  horse 
mechanically  stopped  before  your  house  ; 
on  looking  up^  (  perceived  your  sister  at 

the 
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the  window.  I  enquired  for  the  Colonel 
and  the  young  ladies;  and  the  man,  with- 
out hesitation,  said  you  were  ol$  out.  I 
then  asked,  if  he  .was  certain  Miss  Fanny 
was  out  ?  he  said  she  was.  This  was  quite 
enough — could  I  require  more,  to  con- 
vince me  I  was  rrot  only  rejected,  but  de^ 
spised,  insulted?  She  had  admitted  Cap- 
tain  BerresFord,  the  acquaintance  of  a^ 
day,  to  a  teic-d  tele,  and;  after  shewing 
herself  at  the  window,  had  denied  me  ad- 
mission. Ah  Lavinia  !  there  can  be  no 
extenuation  oflered  for  this."  Colebrook 
pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  rub- 
bed it,  as  if  enduring  some  extreme  suf- 
fering. 

'*  I  can  prove,*'  cried  Lavinia,  ''  that 
however  appearances  may  have  deceived 
you,  had  you  been  acquainted  with  the 
truth,  you  would  have  found  additional 
reason  for  hope."  She  here  related  the 
eircumstanee  of  Captain  Berresford's  hav- 
ing entered  the  house  without  knocking, 
and  also  the  yery  cavalier  manner  in  which 

Fanny 
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Fanny  had  contrived  to  dismiss  hirti,  which 
she  herself  had  told  her^  alledging  his  fa- 
miliar intrusion  as  one  of  the  causes  of  her 
dislike  to  him.  Lavinia  continued—"  As 
to  the  mistake  of  your  being  denied  ad- 
mission^ I  before  explained  it  to  you,  and 
I  again  protest,  that  Fanny  has  never  been 
happy  since  this  fooKsh  business  happened. 
As  to  Captain  Berresford's  conceited 
speech,  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  at. 
it,  asit  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  bad  a 
tincture  of  vanity  in  his  composition,  and, 
I  doubt  not,  he  observed  your  uneasiness 
at  the  first  part  of  his  communication,  and 
that  stimulated  bim  to  terminate  it  as  he 
did/' 

Colebrook  pressed  Lavinia's  hand  with 
fervour,  isaying — "  You  pour  balm  into 
my  heart;  but  I  scarce  dare  believe  what 
I  wish,  and  I  have  not  yet  told  you  all," 
added  hi^,  wfaftte  blended  hope  and  fear  were 
struggling  for  pre-eminence,  ^  The  next 
night  you  were  at  the  play,  that  detestable 
puppy  attended  you  the  whole  evenings 

and 
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and  when  you   qui  Had   the  theatre^  ycnir 
sister  leaned  on  his  arm/' 

'^  Nowv  Francis^*'  interru|Hfed  Lavinia, 
"  I  tiiink  yoiT  unreasondble.  I&it  sotvetf 
strangCj  that  wfa«n  there  are  only  two> 
ladies  and  two  gentknien-  of  the  pav^, 
that  they  abouM  walk  in  pairs  i-*"- 

'*  No>  certainly  ;  butt  she-  miight  as^  ipelt' 
have  taken  the  Coloners  arm^  and^lefili  yodi 
to  Captain  Berresfbrd." 

"  Oh-!'*  cried  Laviniav  laughingi  "I  wiflJ 
not  admit  this  as.  the  smallest'  excuse  for 
you;  so  you  must  tell  me  sdnve^ingi  . 
jnore>  before  I-  caw  foi^give  you  the  pain- 
you  made  poor  Fanny  su^fferon  l4^t  night; 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  her  face  when* 
you  qivitted  our  bo^  ;  I  am  coKVince^  she 
heard  every  word  you  sakl,  for  ^e  wa9S» 
agitated,  that  it  was  on  her  account  I  pro- 
posed going  home." 

''  Oh  Heaven  !  is  it  possible?  bat  im>, 
it  could  not  be ;  she  wore  the  appearance 
of  extreme  gaiety,  during  the  whole  even-^ 
ing.     I  frequently  stole  a  glance  at  heri. 

aiud 
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tind  always  observed  her  laughing^  and 
apparently  delighted." 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  it  was  anly  (xp* 
parenthf,"  rejoined  Lavinia,  "  for  I  am  cer* 

« 

tain  Faimy  never  was  more  wretched  than 
when  she  retired  to  bed  that  night." 

Golebrook  gazed  on  her  wkh  ah  ex- 
pression of  eager  ex^c^sdioBf,  liatening 
for  sliU  farther  fioroof^  of  hi&  bei»g  be- 
loved ;  when  she  ceased,  he  exclaimed— 
"  Oh  if  I  dare  believe  you  !  But,  Lavinia, 
the   day-  €aptaiii  .  Berresford    qwtted  his 

statioc^  ofTL ,  Fan»y  refused  to  go 

to  the  bait,  on  the  plea  of  indisposition. 
Did  she  ever  tell  you  what  happened  that 
night?" 

"  No^"  answered  Lavinia,  with,  surprise; 
*' what  was  it  ?" 

"  You  remember  that  you  told  me  at 
the  ball  that  she  was  very  ill,  and  was  gone 
to  bed  (now,  Lavinia,  I  confess  all  my 
weakness^  to  you).  I  wa»  on  thorns  until 
I  had  got  rid  of  Miss  Reason,  with  whom 
1  was  forced  to  dance  the  first  set.    At  one 

moment 
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moment  I  was  wfetched,  lest  Fanny  should 
be  seriously  ill,  and  fhe  next  I  was  in  de- 
spair, at  the  idea   that  &he  had  absented 
herself  on  account  of  Captain  Berresford's 
departure^  or  that  her  indisposition  might 
be  produced  by  vexation  at  that  event.    I 
resolved  to  call  at  the  door,  and  enquire 
if  she  was  in  reality  so  bad  as  my  disturbed 
imagination    apprehended.     I  cannot  ex^ 
press  to  you  my  astonishment,  when,  as  I 
was  waiting  in  the  parlour  while  William 
was   gone    to    procure    me   intelligence, 
Fanny  herself  entered  !    I   had   imagined 
she  was  so  ill  as  to  be  obliged  to  go  to 
bed — you  may  conceive    my  confudon ; 
added  to  which  was  the  assurance,  that  her 
absence  from   the  ball  was  not  owing  to 
illness,  but  merely  an  excuse  for   staying 
at  home ;  this  T  naturally  attributed  to  her 
distaste  for  society,  when  Captain  Berrca- 
ford  was  absent.     I  confess,  she  betrayed 
strong   indications   of  indisposition ;.  but 
this  I  imputed  to  the  same  cause,^  or  per- 
haps from  surprise  at  my  sudden  appear- 
ance. 
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Tince.  I  thought,  too,  that  she  experienced 
some  contrition  at  the  sight  of  my  dejec- 
tion, for  she  seemed  desirous  of  concilia- 
ting me,  but  I  repelled  the  attempt.  Yes, 
Lavinia,  you  may  well  look  amazed;  but 
the  idea  thatpftj/  was  the  only  emotion  she 
felt  for  me  (while  my  favoured  rival  pos- 
sessed those  affections  I  would  have  sacri- 
ficed every  temporal  good  to  have  gained), 
added  such  acute  torture  to  the  weight  of 
my  misery,  that  I  was  insensible — yes,  I 
wonder  at  myself!  I  wasdeaf  to  the  wish 
she  expressed,  that  I  would  not  leave  her: 
but  this  temporary  spark  of  resentment 
>was  soon  extinguished,  and  I  found  my  ha- 
bitual  weakness  fast  returning,  when,  mak- 
ing a  violent  -effort,  not  daring  even  to 
look  at  her,  I  fled:"  He  paused,  and  bent 
his  eyes  to  the  ground,  as  rf  ashamed  and 
sorry  for  having  acted  as  he  had  done. 

*'  You  left  her  !"  exclaimed  Lavinia,  in 
accents  of  amazement.  ''  You  left  her, 
when  she  had  made. advances  towards  a  re- 
conciliation^  and  had    requested  you  to 

stay ! 
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Stay  !  is  it  possible  ?  My  poor  Fanny; 
you  never  told  me  this  !  Oh  Francis ! 
how  could  you " 

Lavinia  stopped,  she  felt  a  sudden  rising 
in  her  throat,  which  impeded  utterance, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  she  restrained 
her  tears^  when  she  reflected  how  much 
-Fanny  must  have  suffered,  before  she  could 
have  bent  her  proud  spirit  to  solicit  one 
whom  she  had  been  accustomed  to  rule; 
and  what  added  mortification  she  must 
have  endured,  when  she  fbund  her  en- 
treaties disregarded !  For  a  few  moments 
both  remained  silent^  when  Colebrook/ 
raising  his  eyes^  said^  in  q  supplicating 
tone — ''  I  sec  you  are  angry  with. me;  but 
only  consider  the  provocation  I  iiad  ! — no 
less  than  the  confirmation  that  I  was  de- 
prived of  .that  love,  which  it  had  been  the 
very  principle  of  my  existence  to  attain/' 

"  Oh,  I  am  vexed  with  you,  Francis ! 
How  could  you  have  so  mean  an  opinion 
of  her  you  loved,  as  to  believe  she  could 
entertain  a  partiality ' for -a  man-she  had 

known 
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Jvnown  for  a  few  days-?  :it  was  unreason- 
able:  you  should  not  suffer  passion  thus 
to  blind  you — ^you  have 'made  Eanny  very 
miserable,  and  I  cannot  forgive  you,  while 
she  remains.- so." 

"  Oh  tell  me  ! "  « cried  Colebrook,  in 
extreme  agitation,  ''  what  shall  I  do  ?  I 
fear  she  will  not  listen  to  me.  If  I  attempt 
to  speak  to  her-^I  can  scarcely  dare  hope 
she  will  forgive  me — what  an  unfeeling 
fool  have 'I  been  !  But  tell  ine  again.  La- 
vinia,  are  you  iQzltftf*^re  she  does  not  like 
Captain  fierresford  ?'* 

Lavinia'spatieoce  was  almost  exhausted, 
and  she  said,'in  atone  of  pleasantry,  "  Y^u 
are  the  most  troublesome  animal  I  ev^r 
had  to  deal  with  ! — 3  have  told  you,  ^gain 
and  again,  she  dislikes  kim,  mere. than  any 
one  tiAe 'knows!" 

*'  Then  -why  did  not  sheigo  to  the  ball 
the  night  :he  vsMftt  away  ?" 

'*  Because,"  returned  Lavinia,  ''  she 
carMa.gcifit  deal  too  much  for  a  disagree- 
able boy^  that  did  not  ch^wseto-^^al^to 

her 
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her  ^vhen  she  met  him;  and  as  she  was 
foolish  enough  to  think  his  presence 
the  chief  charm  of  society,  she  would 
not  join  in  it,  when  deprived  of  his  atten- 
tions— this,  I  can  take  upon  me  to  assert, 
was  her  real  motive,  though  she  did' not 
tell  me  so." 

'' Oh !"  cried  Colebrook,  his  counte- 
nance expressing  the  delight  her  words 
produced,  ''  you  are  laughing  at  me  !" 

*'  You  are  enough  to  make  the  most 
serious  laugh,"  returned  Lavinia,  "  with 
hopes,  doubts,  and  fears,  tormenting  your- 
self and  every  one  connected  with  you — 
take  my  advice,  and  make  your  peace  as 
soon  as  possible." 

Colebrook's  face  became  crimson  whh 
agitation,  as  he  exclaimed — "  Good  God! 
how  shall  I  address  her,  or  how  tell  her 
all  I  feel  ?  it  is  impossible,  in  such  a  public 
place — I  am  sure  my  emotion  would  be- 
trav  itself." 

"  Then  I  will  go  and  prepare  her,"  said  " 
Lavinia,  rising. 

'^Oh 


^  Oh  do  V'  returned  Cokbrook  ;  ''  but 
do  not  be  long — rfhall  I  follow  yon  ?" 

''  Not  immediately/*  atiswered  Lkvinitl. 

She  now  tf>6k  a  survey  Of  the  lapafrtmeftt, 
to  see  if  Faimy  retained  het  former  situa- 
tion, but  sht  could  not  perceive  her  any 
where  ;  she  approached  the  door,  follow- 
ed art  a  distance  by  CoWbrook.  Upon  en- 
quiry,  afhe  foUnd  that  her  sister  had  been 
seen  leaving  the  rOom,  and  a  servant  in- 
formed her  he  tetd  seen  Miss  Fanny  cross 
the  gallery,  and  go  down  the  corridor  lead- 
ing to  Miss  Colebrook's  apartments. 

Lavinia  now  concluded  her  sister  had 
foitnd  herself  unwell,  and  wia«  frrobably  in 
the  botidoir,  to  the  door  o^f  which  she  ad- 
vanced, exclaiming — "  She  must  be  in  the 
boudoir  !'*  Listening  attentively,  she  plain- 
ly distinguished  the  heavy  sighs  of  her 
sister— *' Ah ! "  thought  she,  ''  I  hope  all 
cause  for  sighing  is  now  at  an  end."  She 
hesitated  whether  to  enter  herself,  or  allow 
Colebrook  to  surprise  her,  when  her*  mind 
was  softened^  and  a  reconciliation  might  • 

vou  II.  D  more 
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more  easily  be  effected;  while  she  wavered, 
she  perceived  him  within  a  few  paces^  ex- 
pressing, by  his  gestures,  the  strongest  de- 
gree of  anxiety.  She  beckoned  him  to 
approach,  and  said,  in  a  whisper — "  Fanny 
is  in  the  boudoir  ;  will  you  go  to  her  your- 
self?'' 

Colebrook  started ;  he  trembled  uni- 
versally ;  for  a  moment  he  was  irresolute, 
when,  advancing  with  a  quick  step^  with- 
out suffering  himself  again  to  pause,  he 
gently  tapped  at  the  door  of  the  boudoir — 
what  followed  has  already  been  related, 
and  is  now,  without  aid  of  witch  or  wizard, 
brownie,  kelpie,  sylph,  gnome,  magiciao/ 
or  fee,  very  simply  accounted  for. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Smiles  dew'd  with  tears  the  pleasing  stiife  exprest,        ^ 
Of  grief  and  joy  alternate  in  ber  breasb 

f  OPE. 

Thb  next  mornfng^  as  soon  as  Lavinia  had 
completed  her  toilette,  she  hastened  to 
her  sister's  apartment.  She  found  her  up, 
and  nearly  ready  to  make  her  sortie.  La- 
vinia exprest  her  pleasure  at  finding  her 
so  much  restored,  and  Fanny  met  her  with 
an  affectionate  embrace;  as  she  prest  her 
to  her  heart,  she  fervently  exclaimed,  while 
tears  filled  her  eyes — "  Oh  Lavinia,  I  arn 
so  happy  !  When  I  awoke  this  morning, 
I  felt  as  if  I  was  in  Heaven !  as  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  reality  gradually  disclosed 
.  .  ^  ;  JD  S  itself 
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Itself  to  my  sensej?,  such  a  contrast  to  the 
heavy  gloom  which^  for  some  days  past^ 
has  marked  my  waking  moments." 

Lavinia  thoroughly  participated  in  her 
happiness^  and  as  the  Colonel  had  not  yet 
left  his  bed^  she  took  this  opportunity  of 
informing  Fanny  of  the  conversation  which 
had  taken  place  between  herself  and  Frank 
Colebrook,  and  concluded  by  saying — ''  I 
hope  now,  my  dear  Fanny,  you  wHI^iiD 
longer  object  to  allowing  Fi-ancis  to  solicit 
you  in  form  from  our  father?  You  know 
it  has  long  been  his  Brst  wisb^  and  I  see 
no  purpose  it  can  answer  to  delay  your 
mutual  happiness — and  I  think,  aft^r  what; 
has  past,  you  cannot  hesitate  to  Cj^nsi^ 
your  fate  to  the  care  of  one  who  evieiy 
way  merits  your  affection.** 

Fanny  blushed  as  she  replied — '*  Cer* 
tainly,  I  consider  Francis  as  my  future 
husband ;  I  shall  therefore,  of  course^  make 
no  objection  io  his  applying  tb  nay  father. 
But,  Lav4nia,**  she  continued,  pressing  her 
sister's  hand  to  her  hearty  and  looking  at 

her 
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her  affectionately^  "  1  will  not  marry  while 
your  fate  remains  involved  in  uncertainty 
— shall  the  happiest  period  of  my  life  be 
embittered  by  the  idea  that  you  are  unable 
to  participate  in  my  feelings  ?  Shall  I,  con^ 
sidering  myself  alone^  secure  my  own 
felicity,  while  you  remain  a  prey  to  tor- 
turing apprehension,  ignorant  of  the  desv 
tiny  of  him  for  whom  we  ail  feel  so  great 
an  interest,  that  whatever  concerns  him> 
must  inevitably  involve  the  peace  of  the 
whole  family  ?  No>  no,-  under  these  cir>- 
cumstances,  my  nuptials  would  pr^ve  a  ret- 
proaeji/' 

.  Lfrvmia  t>irnfed  from  her  slater,  unable 
to  reply,  ^r  advance  theargtmient  she  con^** 
ceiveld  would  induce  her  to  change  her  rer 
solution.  She  was  completely  overcome 
hy  the  tenderness  conveyed  in  Fanny's 
address,  and  she  liunk  on  a  seat,  and,  cover** 
ing  her  face  with  her  hands,  for  a  few  mo»* 
mentsr  indulged  her  tears.  Fanny  wept 
also,  while  her  sensations  were  combined 
of  direct  contrarieties,  as  sorrowing  for  her 

D  3  sisteo 
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sister^  and  rejoicing  for  herself,  she  alter* 
nately  shed  icars  of  pain  andpleawre. 
Lavinia  did  not  long  yield  to  the  weak* 
xiess  that  oppressed  her^  but  rising  and 
drying  her  eyes,  she  said — "  I  am  unable 
to  speak  on  this  subject  at  present,  but  I 
trust  I  shall,  some  other  time,  be  able  to 
convince  yon,  that  you  ought  not  to  post- 
pone any  sublunary  bliss,  that  can  be  en- 
joyed without  doing  violence  to  propriety. 
/  have  experienced  so  completely  the  folly 
of  useless  delays,  that  lam  fully  competent 
to  descant  upon  them." 

Lavinia  sighed,  at  the  recollection  of  he^ 
obstinate  refusal  to  comply  with  Berres- 
ford's  ardent  entreaties  for  their  immediate 
union;  but  this  sensation  was  produced 
merely  by  the  acuteness  of  regret  she  at 
this  moment  experienced;  and  there  is 
not  a  doubt,  that  had  she  been  reacting  the 
same  scene,  she  would,  upon  reflection, 
have  conducted  herself  precisely  as  she 
had  before  done. 

''  But/'  said  Fanny,  as  they  descended 

the 
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the  stairs,  arm  in  arm,  "  Francis*  is  not  a 
soldier,  and,  consequently,  not  subject  to 
the  vicissitudes  attendant  on  a  military 
life," 

*'  Human  life,""  returned  Lavinia,  ''  at 
every  period,  and  in  every  situation,  is 
subject  to  constant  vicissitudes;  therefore," 
continued  she^  in  a  solemn  tone,  and  pres- 
sing her  hand  upon  her  sister's  arm, 
*'  Fanny,  wisely  enjoy  the  present  bliss, 
for  God  only  knows  what  may  be  impend* 
ing!" 

A  shuddering  horror  ran  through  her 
veins,  as  she  pronounced  the  concluding 
words^  produced  by  the  shocking  idea 
which  at  the  moment  shot  through  her 
mind,  that  if  Berresford  was  doomed  to 
fall,  it  must  necessarily  be  some  time  be-' 
fore  such  an. event  as  a  weddincr  could  be 
solemnized  in  their  family.  She  entered 
the  breakfast-room,  aghast  at  the  appalling 
images  which  presented  themselves  to  her 
boding  imagination.  Fanny  regarded  her 
with  painful  solicitude,  for  the  deepened 
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sadness  which  clouded  her  features,  toge* 
tHer  with  the  almost  awful  manner  in  wKich 
she  had  addressed  her>  convinced  her  of 
what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  and  proved 
an  additional  motive  for  determining  her 
to  defer  her  marriage — "  For/*  thought 
she,  ^'  shall  the  first  hours  of  connubial 
love  be  stained  with  the  tears  of  my  sister  ? 
(and  such  a  sister  too  ! )  Shall  the  porten- 
tous image  of  Berresford,  wounded  ov 
dying,  perhaps  (Oh  God  avert  it!)  the 
dreadful  certainty  of  death  itself,  obtrude 
upon  the  most  extatic  moments,  and  blast 
my  halcyon  days,  converting  tears  of  transr- 
port  into  drops  of  bitterest  anguish.  Hea-> 
\en  forbid  !  No,  never  will  I  be  the  wife 
0^  Colebrook,  until  we  are  assured  of  Ber^ 
resford's  health  and  safety." 

Lavinia  bad  approached  the  breakfast- 
teible,  and  busied  herself  about  it,  while 
she  endeavoured  to  recall  her  composure ; 
and,  forcibly  turning  the  channel  of  her 
t4iaughts>  she  asked  her  sister,  ifshe  wished 
their  father  should  continue  ignorant  of 

the 
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the  mistake  she  had  laboured  uifder  the 
preceding  day  ? 

To  which  Fanny  repKed — "  By  no 
means;  I  should  rather  my  father  knew  it, 
as  some  excuse  for  my  apparent  striin|;e' 
conduct.  I  beg  you  will  mention  it  to  • 
him,  Lavinia,  for  I  do  not  like  to  speak  of 
my  folly  myself;  but  I  see  no  necessity 
for  any  body  else  being  made  acquainted 
with  it,  as  it  might  subject  me  to  ridicule.** 

Lavinia  perfectly  coincided  in  her  sister's 
opinion — "  William,  and  the  other  ser- 
vants, were  at  first  in  a  similar  error  with 
yourself,*'  said  Lavinia ;  "  but  they  must 
of  course  be  undeceived  by  this  time/' 

"Poor  William!"  cried  Fanny,  "  he 
really  appeared  greatly  distressed  when  he 
made  the  communieation;'  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  him  when  be  found  out  his 
mistake." 

*'  Now  I  recollect,'*  exclaimed  Lavinia> 
''  he  must  have  known  it  last  night;  for 
Robert,  who  attended  us  in  our  ride 
yesterday  morning,  heard  us  congratulate 

D  5  Mr. 
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Mr.    iMarlow ;    and  his  informaf ion,    no 
doubt,  cleared  up  the  mistake/' 

This  had  in  reality  been  the  case;,  Ro-r 
bert  and  William  had  blundered  on  for 
some  time  at  rroiss  purposes,  when  the. 
latter  was  at  length  convinced  of  the  truth, 
which,  with  unfeigned  joy,  he  communi- 
cated to  the  rest  of  the  household. 

The  Colonel  joined  his  daughters  while, 
they  were  still  conversing  on  the  events 
of  the  preceding  day.  He  was  most  happy 
to  perceive  the  amendment  in  Fanny's 
health  ;  he  had  seen  enough  the  night  be- 
fore, when  Colebrook  was  conducting  her 
to  the  carriage,  to  convince  him  that  their 
disagreement  was  completely  adjusted,  and 
in  the  enjoui  air  which  now  marked  her. 
features,  he  read  a  confirmation  of  the 
truth.  He  participated  largely  in  the  rer 
stored  harmony,  and  diverted  the  sistert 
by  a  ludicrous  account  of  the  events  . 
which  occurred  subsequent  to  their  de- 
parture from  the  Hall — ^'  I  had  the  su- 
preme honour  and  fdicUtf,*'  cried  the  Co- 
lonel, 
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lonel,  ^^  of  being  seated  next  Mrs.  Beason 
at  supper,  and  never  in  my  life  did  I  have 
so  complete  a  dish  of  ^m^ZMaZA: ;- though 
I  must  do  the  lady  the  justice  to  say,  that 
she  furnished  the  whole  subject  of  conver- 
sation^ and  was  so  kind  as  to  save  me  the 
trouble  of  expressing  my  sentiments,  which 
she  appeared  by  no  means  anxious  to  be 
made  acquainted  with,  for  she  constantly 
interrupted  me  when  I  attempted  to  speak  ; 
all  she  required  was  a  simple  ^  indeed  !* 
or  '  really  !'  or  some  such  indication  thatJi- 
she  was  attended  to." 

*'  And  what  on  earth  did  she  find  to  talk 
about  so  incessantly  ?."  demanded  Fanny*    . 

"  Why,  I  belidve  it  would  takeyou  some^ 
time  to  guess,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  for  ' 
the  subject  was  neither  calculated  toamuse 
cither  man,,  woman,  or  child — it  was  of  tio-  -= 
less  importancCy  than  an  account  of  Miss 
Beason 's^  (I  should    say^  Mrs.-  Marlo^v's). 
splendid  wardrobe  and  elegant  ornaraenis,v 
a  particular  description  of  which,  with  the* 
prices^  and  names  qf  the^  makerSi  this  good^ 
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i^oman  was  sa  abundantly  obfiging  as  to 
communicate  to  me,  at  the  same  time 
expatiating  largely  upon  the  imfmense 
expence  people  of  consequence  wefe  at 
now-a-days  in  Siting  out  their  daughters 
in  a  suitable  style.  I  could  scarcely  for- 
bear laughing  out,  at  this  ridiculous  pom- 
posity, for  Sir  Francis  had  been  telling 
n>e  not  two  hours  before,  that  Marlow  had 
brought  down  a  large  trunk  full  of  pre- 
sents'for  his  bride,  and  that  this,  together 
with  what  Lady  Golebrook  presented  her, 
was  quite  sufficient  to  fit  her  out  for  the 
occasion,  and  was,  indeed^  nearly  all  she 
had,  as  the  confined  circumstances  of  her 
mother  prevented  her  expending  any  sum 
for  that  purpose.  Now,  poverty,''  conti- 
nued the  Colonel,  ^'  is  always  a  recoin- 
raendation,  in  my  eyes,  when  brought  on- 
by  unmerited  distress,  or  fortuitous  events ; 
but  there  is  nothing  disgusts  me  more, 
than  that  ridiculous  ostentation  (the sure 
attendant  of  a  little  mind)  that  raises  itself 
at  the  expence  of  others,  and  pretenda  to. 

a  supe- 
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a  superiority  in  pecuniary  circumstance^^  * 
to  bide  its  deficiencies  in  the  more  essemial 
requisites  of  intellectual  virtues  and  endow- 
ments." 

The  sisters  could  not  refrain  a  laugh  at 
Mrs.  Beason*s  expence,  and  Fanny  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  she  would  soon  Join 
h^r  interesting  son  and  daughter. 

"  She  leaves  the  Hall  the  beginning  of 
the  week,"  replied  the  Colonel,  '*  by  which 
time  the  young  coiiple  will  have  reached' 
their  estate,  where  she  is  to  join  them." 

*^  And  who  was  seated  next  you  on  the 
other  side  ?"  asked  Lavinia. 

"  Oh  !  there  I  was  equally  unfortunate; 
for  the  Jady  who  occupied  that  situation 
was  displaying  all  ses  agacerie  to  captivate 
an  insensible  fellow  who  has  just  purchased 
a  large  estate  in  this  county.  I  really 
sfjmpaUiised  in  his  feelings,  for  he  appear- 
ed as  thoroughly  weary  of  his  fair  neigh- 
bour's persecution  as  I  was  of  mine ;  hut 
notwithstanding  hjs  repeated  gape,  and  the 
vacant  laugh,  that  denoted  his  inattention, 

she 
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she  continued  indefatigable,  from  lime  to 
time,  arousing  him  by  a  playful  tap  with' 
her  fan;  and    frequently,   vrhen  she   had- 
made  a  feeble  attempt  at  wit,  at  the  ex-- 
pence  of  some  of  the  company,  she  would 
ask  him  what  he  was  laughing  atP  when 
the   poor  man  was  looking  as  serious  as 
possible.    Then  he  would  stare  at  her  with 
astonishment  (for  I  fancy  he  was  a  novice, 
and  did   not  understand  what  she   would 
be  at)  ;  when  she-  would  burst  into  a  loud" 
laugh,    and    protest  he  was  the   strangest' 
creature  she  had  ever  seen.     For  a  short 
time  I  amused  myself  with  observing  this* 
animated  tete-a-tete  (which,  by  the  bye,   I 
think   might   be  denominated    a  solo]-  for- 
certainly  there  was  but  one  performer)-; 
but  I  soon  got  tired  of  it,  and  finding  Mrs.- 
Bcason's  tongue  still  moved  incessantly,  I 
looked  round  in  search  of  somethins:  tor- 
amuse  my  eyes,  as  my  ears  were  docKned- 
to  be  annoyed.     The  company  were  too 
numerous  to   be   all  seated   at  the  same 
board,    but    two    large   tables,    of  equal 

lengthy 
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length,  accommodated  all  the  party.  Lady 
Colebrook  and  Sir  Francis  presided  at  the 
one  at  which  I  was  seated,  and  Frank  and 
his  sister  did  the  honours  of  the  other. 
Where  I  sat,  I  had  a  perfect  view  of  poor 
Frank,  and  I  soon  found  subject  for  amuse- 
ment in  watching  him.  He  had  some  bla- 
mange  on  his  plate,  on  which  his  eyes  were 
fixed,  as  he  tortured  it  with  a  silver  fork, 
a«d  from  time  f  o  time  elevated  a  small  piece 
to  his  mouth.  He  seemed  entirely  to  have 
forgotten  that  he  was  placed  there  to  do 
the  honours,  for  those  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded  either  helped  themselves,  or 
i^mained  without;  their  glasses  continued 
empty;,  and  if  they,  by  chance,  addressed 
a  sentence  to  th€  vice-president,  after  be- 
ing at  the  trouble  to  repeat  it  several  times, 
all  the  answer  they  ^otild  obtain  was  '  aye, 
what  ?  Sir  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  really 
I  did  not  hear  you.*  When  the  cloth  was 
removed,  Elizabeth  called  to  him  from  the 
head  of  the  table  three  several  times,  to 
beg  he  would  push  round  the  wine ;  when 

she 
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she  at  last  made  him  hear,  he  startcfd  sa* 
violently,  that  he  overset  a  glass  of  wine,, 
which  had  been  standing  iintouched  be* 
fore  him  near  half  an  houi*.  His  aukward- 
ness  produced  a  general  laugh,  )vhic& 
proved  beneficial  to  poor  Frank,  by  ob- 
liging him  to  recall  his  wandering  ideas, 
and  discovered  to  hiiil  the  ridiculous  light 
he  appeared  in.  After  this  he  became  less 
abstracted,  and  ei>deavoured  to  join  in 
conversation ;  here,  therefore,  my  amuse- 
^lent  ceased." 

Lavinia  was  highly  entertained  with  this 
account  of  Colebrook,  as  she  knew  very 
well  what  to  impute  it  to;  and  Fanny  was 
delighted  with  it,  as  it  convinced  her  of 
his  unabated  affection.  After  some  com- 
ments from  the  sisters,  on  what  he  had 
said,  the  Colonel  continued — "  My  inde- 
fatigable neighbour  still  persecuted  me 
with  the  same  theme,  of  which  I  was  con- 
vinced, by  a  word  I  caught  here  and  there, 
for  my  attention  being  otherwise  engaged, 
I  heard  very  little  of  the  good  lady's  com- 
munication. 
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munication.  I  saw  no  probability  of  her 
ceasing,  so  1  began  to  seek  for  some  inward 
source  of  amusement.  I  heard  them  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table  merely  circulating 
charades^  enigmas^  and  bon  mots,  but  most 
of  them  I  had  heard  at  least  a  hundred 
times  before,  and  not  one  which  I  had  not 
either  told  myself,  or  heard  from  others ; 
nor  could  I  recollect  one  to  tell,  that  I  was 
not  certain  most  of  the  company  already 
knew,  so  I  set  my  wits  to  work,  and  made 
one  extempore  on  the  Very  first  thing  that 
came  into  my  head.  As  soon  as  I  had 
completed  it,  I  repeated  it,  with  *  all  its 
imperfections-  on  .  its  head/  pro  iono 
publico/* 

"  Oh  do  tell  it  ns  }'*  cried  the  sisters^ 
both  together. 

''  I  will  transcribe  it  for  you/*  replied 
the  Colonel,  taking  out  his  pencil  and  an 
old  letter,  on  the  back  of  which  he  wrote 
the  following  enigma,  which  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  insert,  hoping  it  may  prove  a 
trifling  gratification  to   the  reader.     The 

Colonel 
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Colonel  presented  it  to  La\inia,  saying-r- 
"  Sir  Francis  found  it  out  the  moment  I 
had'  repeated  the  fourth  verse  ;  but  He  was 
too  prudent  to  tell  it,  but  suffered  the  rest 
of  the  company  to  guess  at  it,  but  not 
long,  for  it  was  very  soon  discovered, 

THE  ENIGMA  ». 

Tt  is  said  Vm  of  Genius  a  partt 
.  But  alone  I  ran  nothing  perform  $ 
At  Jthetts  I  first  learnt  the  art, 
VTbere  they  say  I  the  coldest  oouldwarm. 


In  Polandsome  mines  I  possessi 

From  whence  no  one  can  ever  jdepart. 
But  admiring,  they  frankly  confess 

I'm  a  mixture  of  Nature  and  Art ! 

Withoot 


•  The  Enigma  was  in  reality  composed  extempore,  and  re- 
peated, word  for  word,  as  it  is  transoibed  above,  beforo*  it  waa. 
even  committed  to  paper.  The  Author  humhly  requests,  that 
this  may  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  any  poetical  errors  wbicb 
may  occur  in  it ;  and^  as  a  farther  apology,  begs  leave  to*  inf&riiB 
the  Reader,  that  it  was  her ^rst  attempt  a'-  trifles  of  thia  descrip- 
tion. If  the  solution  is  required,  it  will  be  found  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  this  volume. 
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Without  IDC  you  ever  will  find 

Insipid  and  tasteless  those  things^ 
In  .which  I've  a  power  ast'gn'd, 

Noless  at  the  table  of  kings ! 


And  once  since  the  wold  fiitt  began, 

A  female  I  firmly  detaln'd, 
As  from  sin  and  pd  uticn  she  tan, 

/  perform*d  what  the  Highsit  ordain'dt 

• 

When  life  with  the  spirit  is  fied, 
I  sometimes  am  found  to  succeed ; 

And  even  recall  from  the  timd 
Those  we  thought  from  mortality  freed. 

I  inhabit  the  depths  of  the  sea^ 

And  often  on  earth  I  reside. 
And  where*er  you  at  dinner  may  be, 

You'H  be  sure  to  find  ms  by  >our  tide  I 

I 

The  girls  were  delighted  with  this  petit 
morceau,  which  they  very  soon  succeeded 
in  discovering.  Lavinia,  having  concluded 
her  breakfast,  left  the  room  in  order  to 
insert  it  in  her  book,  containing  ''  Select 

Flights 
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Flights  of  Geniusj/*  Whether  it  fnertted 
to  be  placed  there,  the  reader  must  deter- 
mine; but  filial  affection  converted  it  into 
a  master-piece  of  wit^  in  the  estimation  of 
the  offspring  of  a  justly  idolized  parent. 


CHAP.  VL 


Oh  f  who  can  ten*  what  numbers  can  reveal 
The  tenderness  which  pious  lovers  feel  ? 
Who  can  their  secret  pangs  and  sorrows  tell^ 
With  all  the  crowd  of  cares  that  in  their  bosoms  dwell  ? 

LucAN*s  Pharsalia. 

When  Lavinia  had  quitted  the  room,  the 
Colonel  said,  casting  his  eyes  pensirely  to 
the  ground — ^*  How  often  I  thought  of 
poor,  dear  Berresford,  in  the  course  of 
last  night !    I  could  not  help  recalling  how 

angry 
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aogry  I  was  with  hUn  the  last  time  I  was 
at  a  ball  at  Colebrook  Ha.l*!^  whea  hts  at- 
tention to  Lavinia  distressed  me  so  lauch. 
Estimable  young  man  !  I  am^  indeed^  most 
anxious  to  hear  of  his  welfare^  I  find  that 
it  is  the  general  opiirion  that,  the  expedi-* 
tion  is  destined  to  attack  Egjrpt,  in  which 
case  it  may  yet  be  spipe  time-  before  we 
have  any  decisire  intelligeilce-^iiideed  our 
not  hearing  frovi  hifn  4S  nothing  extra- 
ordinary^ for  a  large  iovot  which  saiied 
several  months  prior  tb  that  in  which  Ber- 
resford^s  regiment  was  included^  has  never 
been  accounted  for^  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  last  expedition  was  destined  either  to 
form  a  junction  with  or  reinforce  the  For- 
mer. I  never  told  either  you  or  your 
sister^  but  I  read  in  the  paper,  about  six 
weeks  ago,  that  the  expedition  in  which 
we  have  so  great  an  interest,  had  touched 
at  Minorca,  and  had  been  joined  by  some 
troops  from  that  island^  and  that  the  w^hole 
of  the  force  was  destined  t^  ^lake  a  grand 
attack,  the  perils  and  ^MigfMB  of  which, 

with 
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with  the  glory  of  the  conquest^  if  they 
should  succeed^  was  largely  expatiated 
upon.  I  did  not  think  this  account  cal- 
culated to  quiet  our  Lavinia's  apprehen- 
sion, and  therefore  prevented  her  reading 
the  newspaper  that  day,  by  telling  her 
there  was  nothing  that  wt)uld  amuse  her  ia 
it.  I  thought,  too,  that  she  would  be  un- 
easy at  not  hearing  from  Berresford  from 
Minorca.  I  am  convinced  myself  that  he 
must  have  written,  but  the  letter  has, 
doubtless,  miscarried;  for  the  accounts 
mentioned  that  the  whole  fleet  was  in  good 
health  and  high  spirits." 

Fanny  sighed  as  her  father  concluded;- 
and   said,  that  she   thought  him  right    in 
concealing  this  communication  from  La<* 
vinia. 

The  temporary  gloom  was  now  com- 
pletely dissipated  by  the  entrance  of  Cole-* 
brook  and  his  sister ;  the  latter  came  ex-^' 
pressly  to  apologize  to  Fanny,  for  her' 
seeming  neglect  on  the  preceding  night, ' 
which  she  amply  excused,  by  professing 

her 
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her  ignorance  of  her  being  indisposed^ 
until  after  she  was  gone.  Colebrook 
fondly  pressed  the  hand  that  Fanny  held 
out  to  him^  and^  seating  himself  next  her, 
he  enquired  tenderly  after  her  health; 
but  all  conversation,  of  any  interest^  was 
prevented  by  the  arrival,  in  succession,  of 
numerous  visitants  (among  whom  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams),  who  called  to  en- 
quire after  Fanny,  having  been  informed 
that  illness  had  been  the  cause  of  her  pre- 
cipitate retreat  on  the  preceding  evening. 

Frank  and  Miss  Colebrook  remained  to 
dine,  and  during  the  evening  the  former 
had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
his  beloved.  He  enquired  if  Lavinia  had 
told  her  what  had  past  between  them,  prior 
to  his  surprising  her  in  the  boudoir?  . 

Fanny  answered,  that  she  had  but  add- 
ed, "  I  cannot  admit  any  excuse  for  your 
conduct."  Colebrook  looked  serious ;  he 
knew  not  how  to  interpret  words  so  little 
^corresponding  with  the  expression  of 
countenance  with  which  they  were  utter- 
ed; 
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ed ;  ''  For/'  continued  Fanny,  *'  your 
conduct  requires  no  excuse  whatever — I 
only  wish  I  could  find  one  for  mine  !" 

'*  Oh,  my  Fanny  !  I  thank  you  from  my 
heart,  for  all  you  have  made  me  suffer; 
for,  had  it  been  otherwise,  I  never  could 
have  been  so  completely  convinced  that  I 
was  dear  to  you — I  never  should  have  ex- 
perienced the  extacy  of  being  suddenly 
elevated  from  despair  to  bliss  !" 

Fanny  *s cheeks  glowed  as  the  recollection 
recurred,  of  how  undisguisedly  she  had  dis- 
played her  affection  for  him  in  the  boudoir 
scene.  Colebrook  warmly  urged  her  to' 
allow  him  to  apply  to  her  father,  to  which 
she  affected  not  to  object;  but  to  his 
ardent  solicitation  for  an  immediate  ifnion, 
she  made  a  similar  reply  to  that  she  had 
given H her  sister  upon  the  same  subject; 
and  so  feeling'y  did  she  expatiate  upon  iti 
that  Colebrook  no  longer  prest  her,  but 
contented  himself  with  her  solemn  pro- 
mise to  become  his,  when  the  welfare  of 
Major  Berresford  was  once  ascertained. 

3  ,  -  The 
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The  carriage  from  theHall^^o  reconduct 
Miss  Colebrook  and  her  brother,  was  an- 
nounced about  eleven  o'clock;  and  they 
were  only  permitted  to  depart,  upon  a 
promise  that  they  would,  the  next  day, 
return  to  take  up  their  abode  at  Fairfield 
for  some  time. 

Before  they  retired  to  rest,  Lavinia  in- 
formed her  father  of  all  that  had  taken 
place  between  Fanny  and  young  Cole- 
brook.  At  the  former  part  of  the  account, 
the  Colonel  was  by  no  means  surprised  ; 
but  when  he  heard  of  the  blunder  which 
had  been  the  result  of  William's  commu- 
nication,  he  could  not  forbear  a  hearty 
laugh  ;  but  when  farther  informed  of  the 
leno[th  of  time  Fannv  had  continued  un- 
der  its  influence  (which  he  had  imagined 
was  but  for  a  few  minutes),  he  suddenly 
became  serious  ;  and  when  Lavinia  pathe- 
tically represented  the  anguish  she  must 
have  endured,  the  Colonel  discovered  all 
the  father,  and  could  onlv  satisfy  himself 

VOL.  II.  E  by 
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by  remembering,  that  whatever  she  had 
sufTcred,  the  denouement  was  most  fortu* 
nate ;  and  he  trusted^  that  the  pain  which 
had  been  inflicted  would  eventually  prove 
the  balm  of  their  future  lives. 

By  this  information  the  Colonel  was 
prepared  for  the  very  serious  face  with 
which  Francis  Colebrook  addressed  him  the 
succeeding  day,  and,  in  a  whisper,  request- 
ed a  few  moments  private  conversation 
with  him.  The  Colonel  could  not  for- 
bear a  smile,  as  he  led  the  way  to  the 
library,  where  he  patiently  attended  to  a 
long  speech,  every  word  of  which  he  con- 
ceived before  it  could  be  uttered.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  that  Colonel  Fair- 
field acceded  to  every  thing  his  young 
friend  could  desire ;  but  when  Colebrook 
istatcd  his  wish  for  a  speedy  conclusion  of 
the  business,  and  the  objection  Fanny  had 
offered,  the  Colonel  exclaimed — ^'  Indeed 
I  think  her  perfectly  right,  and  that  she  has 
conducted  herself  just  as  I  expected;   for 

Fanny 
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Fanny  has  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  and 
loves  her  sister  tenderly-^she  must  be  de- 
void of  both,  had  she  acted  otherwise." 

From  this  day  Francis  Colebrook  was 
considered  and  treated  by  both  families  as  ' 
Fanny's  future  husband.  Lady  Colebrook 
made  her  dsLUghter-elect  many  valuable 
presents,  as  proof  of  her  affection.  Fanny 
often  reproached  herself  for  the  illiberal 
opinion  she  had  (for  a  few  hours)  con- 
ceived of  that  amiable  woman,  and  also  of 
Sir  Francis,  when  she  imagined  them  ca- 
pable of  pei'suading  their  son  to  marry, 
through  pique  or  revenge.  She  could  not 
for  some  time  forgive  herself,  for  having 
injured  them  so  much,  even  in  idea;  and 
she  endeavoured,  by  the  strictest  circum- 
spection in  her  conduct  towards  Cole- 
brook, and  the  most  conciliating  atten- 
tions to  his  parents,  to  maHe  up  for  the 
misery  she  had  caused  the  former,  and  the 
injustice  sh^  had  done  the  latter. 

Lavinia  made  some  feeble  attempts  to 
induce  her  sister  to  change  her  resolution 
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of  deferring  her  marriage,  but  in    vain ; 
and  she  did  not  press  the  subject,  for  it 
was  one  on  which  she  was  averse  to  speak- 
ing, for  in  advancing  arguments  to  con- 
vince, she   inust   recall  images,  the  most 
distant  contemplation  of  which  was  hide- 
ous to  reflection.     One  of  her  chief  em- 
ployments, since    Berresford's   departure, 
had  been    transcribing     her    ideas   upon 
paper,  which  she   had  promised    him  she 
would  do,  as  well  as  every  event  of  any  im- 
j)orrance  which  might  occur.    This  she  was 
to  do  in  the  stvle  of  letters,  and  as  soon  as 
she  could  ascertain  where  he  was  (and  thlit 
he  would  continue  stationary  a  sufficient 
time  to  allow  a  packet  to  reach  him),  she 
was  to  dispatch  this  little  journal.     In  pror 
portion   as    her    anxiety    cncreased,    her 
time  became  almost  wholly  devoted  to  this 
occupation,   from  which  she  derived  her 
chief  source  of  gratification ;  for,    while 
addressing  the  object  of  her  most  anxious 
solicitude,  and  expressing  to  him  all  her 
emotion,  her  chilling  fears,  languid  hope, 

tor- 
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torturing  doubts,  and  not  unfreqiient  de- 
spondency, she  felt  an  alleviation  of  her 
misery,  though  a  killing  thought  would 
often  cross  her  mind,  that  the  being  she 
was  then  addressing  might  perhaps  at 
that  moment  be  incapable  of  understand- 
ing— that  hi$  godlike  soul  might  have  join- 
ed its  congenial  spirits  in  the  realms  above ! 
— those  eyes  which  Kad  so  often  beamed 
on  her  with  indescribeble  fondness,  might 
now  perhaps  be  shut  to  every  earthly  ob- 
ject — they  might  never  survey  the  lines 
she  was  tracing — her  Edward  !  Almighty 
Power !  her  Edward  might  even  at  that 
^nstant  be  the  prey  of  loathsome  reptiles ! 
Starting  with  horror,  she  would  throw 
down  her  pen,  and  uttering  a  smothered 
groan,  while  the  very  blood  in  her  veins 
seemed  curdled  by  the  dreadful  concep- 
tion, she  would  precipitately  quit  her 
apartment,  and,  in  a  hasty  walk  through  the 
adjacent  grounds,  accompanied  only  by 
her  faithful  Fido,  endeavour  to  alleviate, 
by  exercise  and  reasoning,  the  dejection 
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of  her  soul.  But  it  was  seldom  Lavinia 
permitted  these  gusts  of  agony  to  over- 
whelm her;  for^  in  general^  when  she 
found  herself  inclined  to  more  than  usual 
sadness^  she  would  seek  the  society  of  her 
father  and  sister^  and  combat^  instead  of 
encourage^  her  disposition  to  despond. 
Fido  was  so  much  attached  to  her^  that  he 
never  left  her  side ;  and  well  he  might  be^ 
for  she  was  constantly  fondling  and  in- 
dulging him.  One  day^  when  she  was 
caressing  him  to  an  excess^  which  she  her- 
self thought  ridiculous^  by  allowing  him 
to  jump  into  her  lap,  her  &ther^  laughing^ 
said — "  Berresford  will  not  thank  you, 
Lavinia,  for  spoiling  his  dog." 

She  replied,  while  tears  filled  her  eyes 
— "  Oh,  poor  fellow  !  I  should  not  do  so, 
if  his  master  was  here — but  he  is  so  for- 
lorn without  him  ;"  then,  between  a  laugh 
and  a  cry,  she  ran  out  of  the  room,  at- 
tended by  Fido,  who  kept  springing  up 
to  her  as  he  bounded  along. 

Frequent  letters  had  past  between  La- 
vinia 


N 
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vinia  and  Lady  Maria  ^Courtney,  wh6  ever 
addressed  the  former  as  shewouldhave  done 
it  daughter ;  and^  without  having  seen  each 
other^  they  vrere  as  well  acquainted^  and 
understood  thejr  reciprocal  sentiments  to 
as  great  a  nicety^  as  if  they  had  been  in- 
timate for  years  :— 

Is  aught  foAuTt 

lo  tU  tbe  dewf  ittadfctpe  cf  the  fpriiif 9 
In  the  brigbt  eye  of  Heipery  or  the  morn. 
In  Nature'!  fiurcit  ft>r«iH*-b  aa^ht  so  ^r 
Aa  Tirtooiif  friendship  ? 

AxaiiaiDt. 

In  the  undisguised  terms  in  which  they 
mutually  expressed  their  opinions  and 
sentiments^  was  displayed  the  souls  and 
dispositions  which  dictated  them.  Unre- 
strained by  the  presence  of  the  object  we 
address,  our  sentiments  are  evinced  to 
greater  perfection  in  writing,  than  they 
can  possibly  be  by  speech,  which  is  fre- 
quently disfigured  by  awkward  expres- 
sions, and' rendered   incoherent  from  an 

E  4  emo- 
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emotion^  which  may  almost  be  denomi- 
nated mauvaise  honte,  a  sensation  very 
common^  when  we  are  endeavouring  to 
explain  the  feelings  of  our  hearts,  even  to 
^  our  most  intimate  friend — but  on  paper 
they  appear  to  the  utmost  advantage ;  then 
arp  displayed 

Those  finer  features  of  the  feeling  heart, 
Those  tender  tints  that  shun  the  careless  eye^ ' 
And  ip  the  world's  contagions  climate  die  1 

RooiRs's  Plxaivrii  of  Mbmory* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  vir. 

At  length  the  genial  heat  began  to  shine 

With  stronger  beams  in  Aries'  vernal  sign  ;    . 

Again  the  golden  day  resum'd  its  right, 

And  rulM  in  just  equation  with  the  night. 

» 

LocAN*s  Pharsalia. 

Two  months  elapsed  without  any  thing  of 
importance  taking,  place.  Lavinia's  anx*- 
iety,  as  may  be  imagined,  daily  increased. 
Miss  Colebrook  was  gone  home,  but  her 
brother  still  continued  almost  a  constant 
inmate  at  Fairfield ;  he  antidipated  the 
daily  paper,  with  nearly  as  much  impa- 
tience as  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Sir  Francis  had,  two  years  prior  to  tlie 
present  period,  commanded  the  erection 

»  5.  of 
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of  a  spacious  and  elegant  mansion^  on 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  his 
estate,  at  a  mile's  distance  from  Colebrook 
Hall.  This  he  intended  for  the  residence 
of  his  son^  when  he  should  marry.  It  was 
now  nearly  finished,  and  to  visit  this  seat, 
and  witness  its  advances  towards  comple- 
tion, was  the  favourite  lounge  of  both  the 
families.  The  spring  was  now  far  advan- 
ced, and  Nature  had  assumed  her  loveliest 
garb ;  the  picturesque  scenery  that  envi- 
roned Fairfield  Lodge,  was  displayed  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
displayed  in  vain  to  the  sight  of  Lavinia. 
She  looked  bej/ofid  them — her  ideas  were, 
ranging  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  un- 
certain where  to  fix  themselves — her  whole 
soul  was  absorbed  in  a  horrible  suspense,, 
which  rendered  her  insensible  to  every 
thing  that  did  not  immediately  concent 
her  grand  interest.  She  was  sorry  to  see 
the  smiling  aspect  of  renovated  vegetation, 
/or  it  denoted  the  length  of  time  her  Ber- 
resford  had  been  absent ;  the  gloomy  as- 

6  pect 
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pect  of  a  lowering  winter  sky,  was  more 
in  unison  with  her  feelings  than  the  bright 
glare  of  an  unobscured  horizon  ;  and  she 
who  had  been  wont  to  welcome  with  en- 
thusiasm the  most  trivial  harbinger  of  re- 
viving nature,  now  witnessed  its  perfection 
with  regret. 

And  now  each  newspaper  awakened  new 
hopes  and  fears;  they  mentioned,  confi- 
dently, a  report  of  the  expedition  having 
landed  somewhere,  and  of  its  success  ;  but 
the  medium  through  which  the  intelligence 
was  brought  was  unsatisfactory;  and  the 
accounts  of  to-day  contradicted  those  of 
yesterday.  The  circumstance  of  the  last  re- 
inforcement which  had  sailed  having  touched 
at  iVfinorca,  was  now  frequently  alluded  to 
in  the  papers;  and  Lavinia  could  no  longer 
remain  ignorant  of  their  being  destined  to 
co-operate  with  the  grand  expedition.  She 
persuaded  Berself  that  Berresford  must 
have  written  to  her  from  Minorca  or 
Malta,  and  that  his  letter  had  miscarried^ 
which  was  certainly  very  probable.  The 
•  16  mail* 
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mail-coach  passed  the  end  of  the  avenue, 
leading  to  Fairfield,  every  morning  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  o'clock,  but  the  letters 
for  the  family  were,  of  course,  carried  on 

to  L ,  the  nearest  post  town,  where 

a  servant  was  always  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  also  a  London  newspaper, 
which  the  Colonel  took  in  daily.  How 
tantalizing  was  it  to  Lavinia,  to  see  the 
vehicle,  which  might  contain  intelligence 
of  the  first  importance,  pass  her  close  by 
each  day  (as  she  was  watching  for  it  at  the 
park  gate),  and  yet  know  that  she  must 
still  be  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
her  impatience  could  be  satisfied.  Every 
morning  did  she  wander  towards  the  high 
road,  sometimes  accompanied  by  her  fa- 
ther or  sister,  and  wait,  in  anxious  expec- 
tation, the  passing  of  the  mail^  almost 
fancying  that  she  would  be  able  to  find  out> 
by  the  countenance  of  the  coachman  or  pas- 
sengers, whether  there  was  any  good  news* 
One  morning,  as  she  was  leaning  on  her 
father's  arm  at  the  door  of  the  porter's 

lodge^ 
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lodge,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the 
daily  conveyance,  with  her  eyes  intently 
fixed  upon  the  turn  of  the  road  where  it 
first  came  in  sight,  she  perceived  it  whirl- 
ing down  the  hill  with  more  than  usual 
velocity ;  she  trembled  universally,  and 
caught  at  the  rail  near  her,  for  the  horses 
were  decked  with  blue  ribbons,  the  coach- 
man's hat  was  covered  with  a  lar<re  blue 
bow  and  streamers,  and  the  guard,  equally 
fine,  blew  a  blast  not  unlike  the  trumpet 
of  victory !  As  they  approached  stiU 
nearer,  some  passengers,  on  perceiving  a 
lady  and  gentleman,  waved  'their  handker- 
chiefs from  the  windiOw,  exclaiming — 
*'  Good  news  \  glorious  news !" 

The  coachman  would  have  flown  past, 
but  the  Colonel  beckoned  to  him  to  stop, 
and,  as  the  man  knew  him,  he  instantly 
drew  up. 

'*  What  is  the  news  ?"  exclaimed  the 
Colonel,  almost  breathless. 

"  Glorious  news,  your  Honour  \  our  ex- 
pedition has:  landed  in  Egypt,  and  drubbed 

the 
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the  motmseers !  there  has  been  a  bloody 
battle,  but  v)e  have  conquered  \"  Having 
said  this,  the  man  drove  on  more  furiously 
than  before. 

The  Colonel  turned  towards  Lavinia, 
one  of  whose  trembling  hands  grasped  his 
arm,  while  the  other  supported  her  by  the 
rail.  She  was  alarmingly  pale,  but  spoke 
not,  and  her  father  feared  she  wotild  faint; 
but,  clinging  to  his  arm,  she  entered  the 
lodge,  and  seating  herself,  she  continued 
for  some  minutes  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
Heaven,  while  gradually  the  pallid  horror 
that  marked  her  features  was  succeeded 
by  an  expression  of  determined  calmness. 
She  accepted  a  glass  of  water,  and  shortly 
after  rose,  and  said  she  would  go  home. 

They  reached  Fairfield  without  either 
having  articulated  a  single  syllable,  and 
Lavinia  instantly  retired  to  her  chamber, 
where  she  shut  herself  in  ;  and  (while  with 
sickening  apprehension,  she  watched  from 
her  window  the  arrival  of  the  servant  who' 
would  bring  the  newspaper)  she  endea- 
voured. 
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voured,  by   every  argument     offered   by 
reason  and   religion,  to   fortify  her  mind 
for  whatever  it  might  have  to  encounter. 
The  words,  hloody  battle !  seemed  to  ring 
in  her  ears,  and  repeated  shudderings  ac* 
companied    the   idea.     An   hour   elapsed, 
such  an  hour  as  no  one  can  imagine  who 
has    never    been    in    a    similar   situation. 
Another  half  hour  was    not  completed, 
when  the  servant  galloped  up  the  avenue. 
Lavinia  did  not  descend,  for  she  knew  her 
father  would  instantly  repair  to  her  with 
the  communication  contained  in  the  news- 
paper,   and   she  fell  that  her  own  room 
was   the  Attest  place   for  her   at  such   a 
moment.     Before  she  imagined  it  possible 
the  man   could  have  dismounted,  Fanny 
burst  into  the  apartment,  followed  by  the 
Colonel— she  held  a  letter  in  her  hand — 
Lavinia  started  forward,  and  eagerly  catch- 
ing it,  perceived  the  hand-writing  and  seal 
of  Berresford  !     She  uttered  a  convulsive 
cry,  and  staggering  to  a  chair,  she  leaned 
back  for  SQuae  seconds^  with,  her  eyes  shut, 

while 
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\vhile  she  held  the  letter  prest  to  her  li 
At  length  the  big  tears  trickled  fast  from 
beneath  her  closed  lids,  and,  heaving  a 
deep  sigh,  she  raised  herself,  and  with 
trembling  fingers  broke  the  seal,  and  read 
as  follows : — 


Banks  of  the  Nile, 
March  the  8th,  isoi. 

*'  Surrounded  by  victorious 
troops,  still  echoing  the  cry  of  conquest,  I 
steal  a  moment  from  imperious  duty,  to  ad- 
dress ray  soul's  idol  ! — the  adored  being, 
whose  loved  idea  is  the  very  principle  of  ray 
existence  ! — thai  loved  idea,  which  has  never 
for  one  instant  quitted  me — no,  not  even  in 
that  awful  pause,  when  an  expecting  army 
awaited  silently  the  signal  which  should 
command  them  to  gain  the  shore,  and  rush 
at  once  into  the  very  heat  of  danger-r- 
that  pause,  big  with  the  fate  of  those  to 
whom  it  proved  but  a  prelude  to  eternity  ! 
— no,  not  even  at  that  eventful  moment, 
did  the  image  of  my  Lavinia  quit  me  !-r- 

she 
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she  seemed  to  stand  before, me,  and  bid  me 
live  for  her  sake  !  and  inwardly  I  ejaculated, 
'  My  jGod,  preserve  me  for  her !' — He  has 
preserved  me,  and,  I  trust,  will  still  preserve 
me  for  thee,  my  dearest  love  !  Among  the 
incessantshowerof  the  enemy's  artillery  and 
musketry,  I  have  escaped  without  a  single 
scratch  !  My  kind  friend.  Colonel  How- 
ard (I  am  grieved  to  say)  has  not  been 
equally  fortunate;  shortly  after  we  had 
landed,  while  we  were  in  the  act  of  ascend- 
ing a  steep  sand-hill^  the  good  Colonel 
received  a  wound  in  the  leg  from  a  recochi 
shot>  which>  though  almost  spent^  still  re- 
tained sufficient  force  to  tear  away  great 
part  of  the  flesh,  and  bruise  the  knee  con- 
siderably. I  was  at  no  great  distance  when 
this  took  place,  and  immediately  perceived 
it,  though  the  Colonel  himself  took  no 
notice  of  it.  The  wound  bled  profusely, 
and  I  instantly  rode  up  to  him,  to  know 
if  he  was  greatly  hurt ;  but  to  my  en- 
quiries he  answered  with  quickness,  that 
'  it  was  not  a  moment  to  think  of  self/ 

'*  I  in 
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'^  I  inwardly  applauded  this  sentittitnt, 
and  the  brave  Colonel  gained  the  top  of 
the  hill,  Icaoinpt  on  With  enthusiasm  his 
gallant  followers.    I  <:ould  scarcely  belifttt 
my  senses^  when  I  looked  down  upon  the 
spot  we  had  recently  quitted^   and  eon- 
ceived  the  perils  we  had  been  exposed  to 
in  gaining  our  (then)  pbsition  ;  but  there 
was  no  time  for  rumination.     At  this  mo- 
ment I  perceived  that  the  Colonel  turned 
excessively   pale,    and    rlieled    upon    his. 
horse ;  I  galloped  up  to  him,  and  had  just 
time  to  throw  myself  off  and  catch  him  iti 
my  arms^  as  faint,  from  loss  of  bloody  and 
ei:hausted  witn   pain^  his  senses  fbrsooli 
him.     Having  entrusted  him  to  the  care  0f 
our  surgeon   (a  gallant  young  man^  who 
had  followed  us  and  shared  our  dangers], 
I  assumed  the  command  of  the  regiment, 
which  I  have  the  honour  still  to  retain.— 
But  no  more  of  this,  the  dispatches  will 
contain    every  particular  concerning  our 
successes,  by  the  bearer  of  which  I  shall 
speed  this  epistle.    I  dare  not  write  more; 

every 
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every  moment  of  time  is  invaluable. — The 
first  thing  I  did  on  quitting  the  field  of 
battle,  was  to  procure  materials  for  writ- 
ings and  kneeling  on  the  sand,  with  a  drum 
for  my  table,  I  address  thee,  my  love ! 
In  a  few  days  you  shall  receive,  if  possible, 
a  long  letter — God  bless  you,  your  father, 
your  sister  ! 

Dearest,  best  beloved,  adieu  ! 

Edward  Courtney  Berresford/' 


It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensa^ 
tions  of  Lavinia  and  her  adectionata 
friendsj  as  they  perused  the  above— joy, 
sorrow,  pain,  and  pleasure,  alternately 
displaying  their  influence  on  their  hearts. 
Again  and  again  did  Lavinia  read  it,  and 
only  ceased  to  gaze  upon  it,  at  her  father's 
intimation  that  he  held  the  newspaper  in 
his  hand,  which  contained  a  particular  ahd 
circumstantial  account  of  the  ever-me- 
morable events  which  took  place  in  Egypt 

on 
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on  the  8th  of  March  1801.  Witli  an  in- 
terest whirh  scarcely  allowed  them  to 
breathe,  did  the  sisters  attend,  while  their 
father  read  aloud,  a  detail  of  circum-! 
stances,  the  bare  recital  of  which  made  a 
chilling  coldness  thrill  through  their  veins. 
But  what  was  almost  sufficient  to  annihilate 
the  comfort  derived  from  a  certainty  of 
Berresford's  having  escaped  the  perils  of 
that  day,  was  the  expectation  of  a  second 
battle,  which,  it  appeared  from  the  dis- 
patches, was  almost  certain.  But  Lavinia 
endeavoured  to  check  her  apprehension, 
by  reflecting  on  the  goodness  of  that  Pfq- 

vidence  which  had  hitherto  preserved  her 
lover,  and  in  that  gracious  Power  she  firm- 
ly confided,  and  awaited  impatiently  fur- 
ther accounts  from  Egypt,  while  she  tried 
to  persuade  herself  that  it  was  possible  z 
second  battle  might  not  take  place. 

When  Colebrook  heard  that  a  letter  had 
been  received  from  Major  Berresford, 
(after  having  been  assured  of  his  safety) 
he  asked  Fanny,  though  in  a  voice,  and 

with 
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with  a  look  which  shewed  that  he  antici- 
pated his  answer,  if  this  account  of  Major 
Berresford  was  not  sufficient  to  authorize 
him  to  claim  the  performance  of  her 
promise? 

''  Ah,  don't  mention  it/'  cried  Fanny  ; 
^'  I  will  not  hear  of  it  till  all  the  fighting  is 
over." 

When  Lavinia  was  retired  for  the  night, 
it  was  loner  ere  she  could  succeed  in 
banishing  the  fearful  images  which  were 
ready  to  present  themselves  to  her  mind. 
At  length  she  dropped  asleep ;  but  horrible 
was  the  scene  she  beheld  in  her  dreams. 
She  imagined  herself  in  a  similar  situation 
with  the  wretched  Cornelia,  the  ill-fated 
wife  of  Pompey,  who,  while  standing  on 
the  deck  of  the  ship,  from  which  the  agents 
of  Ptolemy  had  decoyed  her  husband,  be- 
held him  stabbed  by  the  inhuman  Achillas. 
Lavinia  imagined  herself  standing  on  the 
deck  of  the  Mondovi,  which,  she  had  read 
in  the  newspaper,  was  the  centre  ship  sta- 
tioned  to  cover  the  landing  during  the 

disem- 
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disembarkation  of  the  troops  in  Egypt. 
From  this  situation  she  fancied  she  beheld 
innumerable  boats^  crowded  with  soldien; 
having  for  some  time  sought  in  vain  for 
Berresford^  she  suddenly  perceived  him, 
but^  instead  of  his  regimentals,  be  was  ha* 
bited  in  a  Roman  costume.  He  saw  her, 
and  waved  one  hand  to  her,  while  with  the 
other  he  pointed  to  the  shore.  She  could 
behold  his  fascinating  smile,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  unutterable  love  which  was 
wont  to  beam  in  his  eyes  when  fixed  upon 
her — that  expression  which  denotes  an 
excess  of  emotion,  almost  oppressive  to 
the  orbs  which  discover  it,  and  which  gives 
to  them  an  air  of  languor,  that  seems  as 
if  they  would  dissolve  in  extacy.  While 
he  still  gazed  upon  her,  she  fancied  that 
she  suddenly  beheld  a  ruffian,  in  the 
Egyptian  garb,  start  up  and  plunge  a  dag- 
ger into  the  heart  of  her  lover  !  when, 
instantly,  all  the  men  in  the  boat  £ew 
upon  him,  and  pierced  him  with  their 
bayonets !     Shrieking  with  horror,  Lavi- 

nia 
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nia  awoke^  an4  wa^  some  minutes  before 
she  could  in  any  way  recover  herself 
ivhile  her  tears  continued  to  stream  in 
torents. 

How  did  she  bless  Heaven  that  it  was 
iut  a  dream  !  and  one  by  no  means 
astonishing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  a9 
might  naturally  be  produced  by  a  simple 
association  of  ideas*  It  was  in  approach- 
ing the  Egyptian  coast>  that  Pompey  had 
Hiet'his  fate,  and  this  recollection  had  con- 
fused itself  with  the  laixding  of  our  expe- 
dition, to  Lavinia's  faculties,  when  bewil- 
dered by  sleep ;  and,  with  the  inconsistency 
ever  incident  to  dreams,  she  had  decked 
Berresford  in  the  Roman  habit,  and  fancied 
Achillas  seated  among  English  soldiers,  who^ 
following  his  example,  had  pointed  their 
bayonets  at  their  own  leader's  breast.  Even 
had  it  been  possible  to  have  augured  any 
thing  from  thisincoherent  delusion,  it  would 
not  have  affected  Lavinia,  when  once  her 
senses  had  regained  their  full  powers ;  for 
she  had  not  a  particle  of  superstition  in 

her 
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her  composition — and  indeed  it  would 
have  puzzled  even  an  old  Scotch  *w\fe  to 
have  drawn  any  connected  inference  fronl 
such  an  obscure  origin. 

It  would  be  wearying  the  reader  with 
a  repetition  of  similar  descriptions^  were 
I  to  particularize  the  sensations  and  fluc- 
tuating emotions  endured  by  Lavinia  (and 
indeed  by  all  the  FairfieM  family)  for  se- 
veral successive  days,  when  they  were 
again  gratified  by  particular  accounts  from 
the  scene  of  action.  The  newspaper 
which  announced  that  a  second  engage- 
ment had  taken  place  in  Egypt  on  the 
13th  of  March,  was  accompanied,  as  be- 
fore, by  a  letter  from  Berresford.  It  con- 
tained an  assurance  of  his  perfect  safety, 
and  of  his  having  again  escaped  unhurt; 
this  intelligence,  interspersed  with  passion- 
ate expressions  of  fondness,  constituted 
the  whole  letter,  which  was  very  short, 
having  been  written  immediately  after  the 
action,  and  terminated  suddenly,  in  order 
to  dispatch  it  by  the  very  earliest  oppor- 
tunity ; 
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funity;  but  Berresford  promised  to  write 
^gi\\n  in  a  few  days;  an4  this  he  faithfully 
performed,  for  the  very  next  dispatches 
\vhich  arrived  from  Egypt  brought  a  long 
letter  for  Lavinia.     It  was  as  follows : — 


Camp  before  Aleiindria^  ' 
March  >d»  1801. 

^'  I  PROMISED)  my  dearest  love> 
to  write  the  first  opportunity,  and  I  find 
that  dispatches  depart  for  England  to* 
morrow;  I  therefore  dedicate  this  night  to 
you.  I  will  not  shock  your  gentle  nature, 
by  a  particular  description  of  all  that  hai 
past  since  I  first  addressed  you  from  this 
comfortless  region.  The  horrors  of  war 
is  truly  an  unseemly  subject,  to  sully  ihe 
sheet  destined  to  meet  your  eye;  yet  my 
mind  is  so  thoroughly  impregnated  wirh 
the  images  of  what  has  so  receiltly  occurs 
red,  that  I  find  it  impossible  wholly  to  ex- 
clude the  subject  from  my  thoughts.  Oh, 
my  Lavinia!  this  mutual  slaughter  is  a 
VOL,  n.    '  1^  sorry 
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sorry  trade — how  grievous  that  it  should 
be  indispensable !  and,  victor  or  Yanquish** 
ed^  we  are  necessarily  condemned  to  suffer; 
for  whatever   cutward   demonstration    of 
triumph  may  be  exhibited  in  our  appear- 
ance (and  which  it  is  a  duty  to  assume,  in- 
order  to  encourage  and  keep  up  the  spirits 
of  our  army),  who  can  rejoice  iiiternalli/ 
over  the  bleeding  bodies  of  faithful  friends 
and  intimate  acquaintances  ?     I  have^  as 
yet,  thank  God !  lost  no  particular  friend^ 
but  many  have  perished  with  whom  I  have 
frequently  participated    the   pleasures  of 
conviviality,  and  enjoyed  the  harmony  of 
society.     My  good  friend.  Colonel  How- 

• 

ard,  still  continues  in  a  very  precarious 
state,  and  will  be  unable,  for  some  time, 
to  resume, the  command  of  the  regiment, 
if  at  all — these  are  the  words  of  our  sur- 
geon,  who  is  extremely  apprehensive  lest 
this  inauspicious  cliniate  should  render  his 
wound  alarming  in  its  effects,  though  it 
was  originally  not  serious — I  trust  his  fears 
are  unfounded.    Oh !  how  should  I  grieve,  - 

to 
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to  leave  Ihe  honoured  relics  of  this  true" 
friend,  to  moulder  in  the  burning  sands  of 
Africa  \  Yet,  surely,  all  who  perish  in 
their  country's  cause,  ensure  a  passport  to 
the  realms  above  !  .  This  is  an  ancient  su- 
perstition, and  I  am  determined  to  adopt 
it,  since  it  is  so  consolatory.  No  wonder 
that  I  should  be  susceptible  of  a  degree  of 
superstition,  when  I  am  breathing  the  air 
of  that  country  where  it  once  reigned  with 
such  absolute  dominion. 

'*  On  recurring  to  the  foregoing  part 
of  this  doleful  epistle,,!  feel  ashamed  of  the 
very  unsoldierAxke  terms  in  which  it  is 
couched — I  would  not  one  o^  my  doth 
should  see  it  for  all  I  am  worth;  they 
would  certainly  say  I  was  a  chicken-hearted 
fellow,  and  had  got  the  blue  devils !  In 
good  truth,  I  know  not  how  to  excuse  it ; 
but  there  is  something  in  the  silence  of 
the  night  (interrupted  only  by  the  cry  of 
^  all  well!*  from  the  sentinel),  which 
affects  one's  feelings,  and  renders  them 
painfully  alive  to  melancholy  impressions; 

F  3  and 
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and  this  it  is,  I  imagine,  which  dictated  the 
sombre  style  of  the  above^  But  ^you  must 
forget  it,  my-  Lavinia,  and  I  promise  the 
remainder  shall  be  less  stupid, 

'^  Could  I  find  time  to  look  around  me, 
and  recall  the  variety  of  sacred  and  fabu- 
lous history  connected  with  this  region, 
what  a  chain  of  ideas  would  involuntarily 
revolve  in  my  imagination!  In  many  of 
the  articles  which  we  make  xiaily  use  of, 
may  be  seen  the  objects  of  adoration  to 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country ; 
for  though  Iris  and  Osiris  were  their  chief 
and  original  deities,  they  have  descended 
progressively  to  Idolize  the  most  insigni- 
ficant and  ridiculous  things,  even  to  the 
worshipping  of  leeks  ai)d  onions.  I  re- 
inember  I  once  greatly  offended  a  Welsh 
gentleman  (who  I  met  when  I  was  .on  a 
visit  to  Lady  Maria,  at  her  seat  rn  "North 
Wales),  by  ludicrously  observing,  that 
I  doubted  not,  that  the  strong  partiality 
his  countiymen  still  retained  for  thci  leek, 
owed  its  origin  to  their  havings  like  the 

Egyptians, 
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EgyptiatKi,  in  their  less  enlightened  days, 
considered  it  as  an  hallowed  object.      The* 
irritable  Cambrian  was  highly  inqensed  at 
my  hazarding  such  a  supposition,  and  be- 
gan   instantly,   with  great  vehemence^  to 
explain  the  real^ cause  of  iheir  predilection 
for  their  odoriferous  favourite,  protecting 
that    the     ancient     Cambro- Britons     had 
never   descended   to   the  absurdities  that' 
Eastera  nations  had  been  known  to  prac- 
tise.    I  could  not  forbear  a  smile  at  the 
^warmth  of  his  amor  pMrue;  ^nd  begged  his 
pardon,  imputing  my  mistake  to  ignorance.. 
"You  doubtless  already  know,  that  the 
Apix  (a  living  ox)  was  also  an  object  of 
the  highest,  veneration  to  the  Egyptians, 
notwithstanding  which,  they  only  allowed 
it  to  live  a  certain  time,  when,  with  great 
form,   he   was  pat   to  death   by  his  own^ 
priests  in  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun ;  and,    ^ 
with  great  marksx)f  grief,  they  immediately 
looked   out  for  another,  who  was  to  be- 
of  the  sanie  race,  and  marked  after  the 
same  manner^haying  a  white  italf  moon 

p'S  on 
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on  the  rifi^ht  side. — Truly  I  think  the 
fnoon  must  in  a  great  measure  have  affected 
these  poor  people,  before  they  coHid  have 
degenerated  to  acting  such  absurdities.' 
How  mucFT  more  rational,  as  well  as  bene- 
ficial, is  our  moderyi  way  of  immortalizing 
our  oxen,  by  salting  them  down  for  the 
support  of  our  navy  and  army  !  To  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  the  various  objects, 
animated  ^nd  inanimated,  which  at  dif- 
ferent periods  have  beert  adored  by  the 
Egyptians,  woirld  be  as  vain  as  searching 
for  the  source  of  the  Nile.  Strange  !  that 
the  true  religion  should  rft  length  have 
been  propagated,  in  the  very  region  where 
the  most  egregious  error  had  so  long  ob- 
scured every  ray  of  rationality,  respecting 
the  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Surely 
nothing  can  speak  higher  in  its  favour, 
than  its  having  forced  its  way  through  am 
almost  impervious  cloud  of  imbecility  and 
superstition,  two  of  the  most  potent  ene- 
mies to  moderation  and  reason.  But 
enough  of  this-F-let  me  banish  Egypt^  and 

all 
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all  its  plagues,  from  my  mind ;  and  though 
my  reluctant  body  must  remain,  let  me 
transport  my  soul  to  thee,.my  love  !  Let 
me  picture  thee  gazing  on  the  lines  I  now 
trace — I  kiss  them,  my  Lavinia  !  I  know 
that  you  will  also — oh  how  I  envy  them  \ 
I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  send  you  my 
journal,  which  I  wrate  during  our  voyage 
on  purpose  for  you ;  but  it  is  still  on  board 
ship  with  the  rest  of  my  papers — I  hope 
soon  to  procure  it, 

*'  I  wrote  to  youfrom  Minorca  and  Malta^ 
but  as  1  was  obliged  to  entrust  my  letters 
to  the  care  of  those  who  remained  hehind> 
to  send  by  the  first  opportunity,  I  much 
fear  they  may  not  have  reached  you.  We 
esteem  ourselves  particularly  fortunate/ in 
having  joined  the  force  under  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby's  command,  in  time  to  share 
in  the  glory  of  this  expedition ;  for  as  we 
sailed  from  England  so  nuich  later  than 
him,  we  were  very  apprehensive  of  not 
being  a  party  concerned.  At  daybreak 
the  dispatches  are   to  be  closed ;  I.  must 

F  4r'  there- 
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therefore  bid  you  farewell,  my  Lavinia! 
I  would  tell  you  to  write,  but  God.  only 
knows  if  your  letter  would  find  me  here— 
yet  you  had  as  well  write  ;  perhaps  it  may. 
Oh  if  I  could  but  see  a  few  Jin^s  traced 
by  your  hand,  it  would  be  balm  to  my 
heart !  Almost  five  wretch<3d  long  and 
lingering  months,  have  1  spent  without 
hearing  ought  concerning  you  !  — »  my 
mind  wearies  itself  with  constantly  re- 
calling the  past — my  imagination  is  fati- 
gued, for  want  of  somethitig  substantial 
to  dwell  upon — it  is  continually  busied  in 
empty  visions  and  uncertain  speculations, 
springing  from  itself  alone — one  single 
line  from  you  would  give  it  something  to 
feed  upon.  But,  alas !  I  feel  a  sensatioii 
bordering  on  despair,  when  I  recollect  how 
long,  how  dreadfully  long  a  period  must 
elapse  before  I  can  possibly  hear  from 
you  ! — I  must  write  no  more,  for  I  am  re- 
lapsing into  melancholy.  Oh  do  not  for- 
get me,  Lavinia  ! — do  not  forget  yaur 
soldier!  who,  in  every  chance  and  change, 

never 
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never  ceases  to  think  of  you ! — In  the  dear/ 
dear  wilds  of  Fairfield^  call  me  to  your 
mind^  my  love  ! — In  the  siknt  hour  of 
contemplation^  oh  think  of  him,  ray  Lavi- 
nia  !  who  '  in  the  battle'i^  heat  remembers' 
thee! 

''  God  bless  thee,  dearest !  a  thousand 
times  bless  thee  and  thine  !  Rest  assured 
no  opportunity  shall  occur  without  your 
hearing  of 

Your  ever  ^faitbful 
Edwabd  .GomiTNJBY  Berresford/" 


Lavinia  perused  this  letter  with  varying 
emotion.     Shfe  plainly  perceived  that  Ber- 

# 

rcsford  was  dejected,  by  the  style  in  which 
the  first  part  was  expressed,  and  that  he 
had  forced  himself  to  assunte  a  lively  strain 
in  the  subsequent  lines,  for  fear  of  alarm- 
ing her,  a^id  adding  to  the  weight  of  her 
anxiety — ''  Yet  he  is  well,"  she  exclaim- 
ed; "  he  has  again  escaped,  blessed  be 

F  5  God. 
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GocT!  and  surely  it  is  no  subject  for  asto- 
nishment^ that  a  feeling  heart  should  be 
oppressed  at  the  sight  of  death  and  de- 
struction  !'* 

Again  and  again  did  she  press  her  fips 
to  the  lines  Berresford  said  he  had  kissed. 
The  Colonel  and  Fanny  were  always  made 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  Major 
Berresford's  letters,  in  which  they  were 
too  much  interested,  not  to  expect  with 
anxiety.  The  account  given  in  the  news- 
papers, of  the  action  of  the  13th  of 
March,  was  not  perfectly  satisfactory^  and 
Colonel  Fairfield  thought  it  could  not  be 
decidedly  called  a  victory.  He  perceived 
that  much  remained  to  be  done  ;  his  opi- 
nion he  (of  course)  did  not  communicate 
to  Lavinia — but  she  herself  had  made  near- 
ly  similar  reflectfons  on  the  subject.  The 
Colonel  fancied  he  perceived  throughout 

V 

Major  Berresford's  letter,  a  concealed  op- 
pression of  spfrits,  and  he  believed  it  tq 
be  produced  by  the  indecisive  maimer  in 
which  the  last  action  had  tex:minated. 

•      .  With 
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With  unabated,  nay  encreased  anxiety* 
did  Lavinia  await  farther  intelligence.  She 
did,  indeed,  obey  Berresford's  injunction^ 
that  she  should  think  of  him — for  she 
never  thought  of  any  thing  elsey  and  f6und 
no  room  in  her  imagination  for  any.  other 
object  but  himself,  and  prayers  for/his 
safety. 


»• 


» 6  CHAPi 
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CHAP,  viir. 


Ob  thou  eternal  Arbiter  of  things ! 

Be  thy  great  bidding  done ;  for  who  am  T^ 

To  question  thy  appointment  ? 

Aksnsidk. 

Several  days  past,  each  bringing  with  them 
an  augmentation  of  anxious  impatience 
and  apprehension.  Lavinia  could  now 
scarcely  bear  the  society  of  her  father  and- 

■ 

sister,  and  was  frequently  obliged  to  retire 
to  her  chamber,, and  seek,  by  pious  rea- 
soning, to  allay  her  anguish.  ■  • 
One  morning,  having  breakfasted  earlier 
than  usual,  the  Colonel  said  be  would  ride 

to  L himself,  and  fetch  the  paper 

and  letters,  'should  there  be  any;    and 

having 
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having  some  business  to  transact  there,  he 
set  out  some   time  before   the  mail  had 
past  Fairfield.     As  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
Lavinia  said  she  would  take  a  short  walk, 
but  declined  the  offer  of  Fanny  and  Cole- 
brook  to.  accompany  her.     According  to 
custom,  she  wa'ndered  to  the  park  gate,  to 
watch  for  the  mail.     She  had  never  missed 
one   day  since  the  first    intelligence  had-' 
been '  received   from    Egypt,   so  that  her 
person  was  become  familiar  to  the  coach^ 
man  of  the  maii-coach,  wha  justly  ima- 
gined, from  the  expression  of  her  coui^^ 
tenance,  that  she  had  some  great  interest  " 
at  heart.      Lavinja  had  just  reached  the 
gate,  when  she  beheld  the  mail ''whirling 
along,  again  decked  in  all  the  ehsignias  of 
•victory  t      Unconsciously    she    extended 
her    trembling   arms,   with  a  beseechiiig 
look,,  towards  the  coachman,  who  instantly 
comprehending*  her,  stopped,  and  pulling 
a  newspaper  from  his  pocket  (which  he 
had  brought  loose  from  London  )>  he  good 

-         naturedly 
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naturedly  threw  it  to  her,  exclaiming — 
"  You  will  see  all  the  news  in  that.  Miss.*' 
Lavinia  cast  a  grateful  look  towards  htm, . 
and  catching  up  the  paper,  hastened  (as 
fast  as  her  trembling  limbs  would  allow) 
home,  when,  reaching  her  chamber,  she 
extended  the  paper,  and  searched,  with  an 
eagerness  which  defeated  its  purpose,  (os 
the  accounts  from  Egypt.  .  At  length  she 
perceived,  in  large  letters,  *'  Egypt !"  and 
immediately  under,  "  Grand  and  Decisive 
Victory!**  Her  hanct  shook  so  violently, 
that  it  was  impossible  she  could  read  one 
word  while  holding  it ;  she  therefore  spread 
it  out  on  the  table,  and  leaning  over,  she 
slightly  cast  her  eyes  on  three  or  four 
columns  of  long  details^  which  she  past 
over  in  search  of  the  gazette,  containing 
the  return  of  killed  and  wounded,  which 
she  imagined  would  be  subjoined.  She 
was  not  mistaken,  for  there  was  a  very 
long  and  circumstantial  return  of  all  the 
killed,  wounded,  and   missing,' since  the 

first 
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first  landing  in  Egypt.  With  agonizing 
apprehension,  she  ran  her  eyes  over  them 
— but  when  she  at  last  caught  sight  of  the 
number  of  the  regiment  she  was  most 
anxious  about,  she  involuntarily  shut  her 
eves,  afraid  to  look  farther;  but  this  was 
but  the  emotion  of  a  moment,  when,  open- 
ing them,  she  read,  ''  wounded  ! ^ 

regiment.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Alexander 
Howard,  «ol  dangerously;  Major  Edward 
Courtney  Berresford,  severely."  In  an  in- 
stant Lavinia's  eyes  Were  rivetted  in  hor- 
ror upon  the  word  severely,  when,  stao-- 
gering  back  some  paces,  shafcll  upon  the 
bed,  which  fortunately  iiw  llcM-  For 
many  minutes  she  continued-  In  ^z  state  of 
stupefaction,  thqugh  not  wholly  insex^- 
sible. 

Fanny,  who  had  observed  her  sister  enter 
the  house,  •  now  came  to  seek  her.  She 
was  alarmed,  on:  entering  her  chamber,  to 
behold  her  extended  on  the  bed;  but 
imagining  it  was  illness  which  had  obliged 
her  to  lay  down,  'she    approached  her, 

quite 
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quite  unprepared  for  the  shock  she  was  to* 
receive.      She   advanced  on   tip-toe,  uur 
certain   whether  Lavinia  was  not  asleep, 
and  said,  in  a  whisper — *^  Are  you  ill,  mj 
dear  Lavinia  ?'*  «  ' 

Lavinia's  arm  was  thrown  across  her 
eyes,  and  concealed  great  part  of  her  face, 
but  her  sister  could  still  perceive  the- 
deadly  paleness  which  overspread  it.  Ad- 
vancing close  to  her,  Fanny  repeated  her 
question  in  a  low  voice;  Lavinia  sudden* 
ly  withdrew  her  arm  from  her  eyes,  and: 
fixed  them  on  her  sister,  with  a   vacant 

stare. 

*'  Olr  Heaven  !'"  exclaimed  Fanny,  in? 
an  agony  of  terror,  throwing  herself  on- 
her  knees  by  the  bedside ;  "  Oh  Heaven,. 
Lavinia  !  what  is  the  matter  ?  speak  to  me,, 
for  God's  sake!" 

Lavinia  slowly  turned    herself  off  the- 
bed,  and  seated  herself  on  the  side  of  it;, 
she  prest  her  hand  to  her  forehead  for  a. 
few    seconds,  while   the  vacancy  of  her 
countenance  gradually  gave  way  to  an  ex- 
pression 
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pression  of  rooted  despair,  and  shudderv- 
ing  violently,  she  murmured  to  herself 
''  severelijr' 

''  What  did  you  say,  Lavinia  V  cried 
Panny,  shuddering  also  without  knowing 
why  ;  "  tell  me  what  was  it  you  said  ?"' 

Lavinia  suddenly  turned  towards  her^ 
and  grasping  her  arm  with  one  hand,  she 
pointed  with  the  other  to  ihe  newspaper. 
Fanny's  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  her 
sister's  finger,  and  she  at  once  conceived 
the  cause  of  the  present  scene ;  but  she 
was  fixed  to  the  spot,  nor  could  she  muster 
sufficient  couraige  to  seek  for  a  confirma>- 
tion  of  her  fears.  She  clasped  the  knees 
of  her  sister,  and  gazed,  with  streaming 
eyes,  upon  her  horror-struck  countenance. 

Lavinia  did  not  shed  a  tear ;  and  for  near 
a  quarteif  of  an  hour  did  the  sisters  remain 
in  this  wretched  situation,  without,  either 
uttering  a  word.  Fanny,  in  some  measure 
recollecting  herself,  thought  of  procuring 
some  restorative  for  Lavinia,  yet  she  was^ 
imcertain  how  to  actj^  for  rfic  perceived 

that   - 
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that  she  had  the  full  use  of  her  senses,  and 
she  was  aware,  ihat  nothing  she  could  ad- 
minister would  relieve  her  mental  anguish. 
Hope,  which  is  never  long  dormant  in  the 
human  breast,  now  prompted  Fanfty  t« 
take  up  the  newspaper;  she  soon  per- 
ceived the  intelligence  she  sought,  and  her 
sanguine  mind  felf  as  if  transported  to 
Heaven,  when  she  found  that  Major  Bcr- 
resford  was  07ilj/  woundedy  for  she  had  ia 
truth  imagined  he  was  killed.  She  flew 
to  her  sister,  and  clasping  her  in  her  arms> 
exclaimed  with  enthusiasm^— "  He  is  only 
wounded  !  he  is  only  wounded  !  my  dear, 
dear  sister,  be  comforted — I  am  sure  he 
will  recover — he  is  only  wounded,  and  that 
not  mortally,  we  may  be  certain,  or  it 
v/ould  have  been  mentioned/' 

Lavinia  seemed  unconscious  of  the  ar-^ 
dent  pressure  of  her  sister,  and  her.  eyes 
continued  immovably  fixed  on  the  ground, 
as  she  pronounced,  in  a  deep  hollow  tone, 
f' severely  V* 

Fanny  shuddered^,  and  clasping:  ber  still 

closer^ 
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closer,  repeated  — ''  But  not  mortally  ! 
Oh  Lavinia,  look  at  me !  for  God's  sake,  look 
at  me  f"  - 

Lavinia  slowly  raised  her  eyes^  and  fixed 
them  on  her  sister;  and  after  regarding 
her  for  some  seconds,  she  shook  her  head 
mournfully,  and  kissing  the  teats  from  her 
cheek,  she  exclaimed— '^  Poor  Fanny  ! 

Fanny's  tears  redoubled,  but  no  drop 
of  sorrow  moistened  the  cheek  of  her 
sister.  Thus  did  they  continue^  till  the 
chamber  door  was  opened  with  precipi- 
tation, and  Colonel  Fairfield  entered. 
Anxiety  and  apprehension  were  strongly 
marked  on  his  countenance ;  in  his  hand 
he  held  an  open  letter*  On  beholding  the 
situation  of  his  daughters,  he  exclaimed^ 
with  painful  surprise  —  ''  Who  has  told 
her?" 

Fanny  pointed  to  the  newspaper  on  the 
table — the  Colonel  required  no  farther 
explanation,  and  approaching  Lavinia,  he 
said — '*  My  dear  child,  I  bring  you  com^- 
fort !  here  is  t^,  letter  from  Captain  Pe^tci- 
f  \al. 
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val,  our  Berresford's  particular  friehd,  Md 
dictated  by  Berresford  himself  !** 
,  Lavinia  pressed  her  father's  hand,  and 
said,  in  the  most  beseeching  tone — ''Do 
not  deceive  me,  dearest  father !" 

"  God  forbid,  my  child !  I  wduld  not 
deceive  yon  for  the  world — here  is  evi- 
dence of  what  I  say."  The  Colonel  shew- 
ed her  the  letter,  but  did  not  give  it  into 
her  hand,  which  was  eagerly  extended  to 
receive  it.  ''  Compose  yourself;  my  love  !'* 
continued  he. 

■ 

*'  I  am  quite  composed,  indeed  I  am." 
"  Well,  well,  let  me  read  it  to  you." 
''  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Lavinia,  passfonateIy> 

and  raising  her  hand«  and  eyes  to  Heaven^. 

'^  there  is  something  I  should  ndt  see !    I 

know  he  is  very^  very  bad  !" 

'^  Lavinia  !"  exdaimed  her  father,  in  a 

calm  tone. 

This  was  enough ;  she  instantly  recoK 

lee  ted  herself,   and  turning  towards^  him. 

with  a  look  of  entreaty,  «he  said—**  For- 
give me — I  am  very  foolish^" 

*'  Now: 
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**^  Kow  my  Lavinia  is  herself!*'  cried 
the  Colonel,  *^  and  I  have  still  greater  com- 
fort for  you !"  saying  this,  he  turned 
down  a  part  of  the  letter,  and  holding  it 

before  her  eyes,    continued — ^^  There   is 

• 

one  line  from  Berresford  himself — but 
mind  it  is  written  with  the  left  hand;  but 
that  must  not  alarm  you/' 

Lavinia  seized  the  letter,  and  read — 
''  Fear  not  for  me,  deafest  love  !  I  am  in 
no  danger."  Lavinia  read  this  three  times^ 
before  she  could  persuade  herself  that  she 
v;as  not  deceived,  when,  throwing  herself 
on  her  knees,  she  ejaculated — *'  My  God, 
I  thank  thee  !"  and  burst  into  tears. 

I  shall  now  preserit  the  reader  with  Cap- 
tain Percival's  letter,  the  principal  part  of 
which  Colonel  Fairfield  read  aloud  to  his 
daughters,  merely  omitting  such  passages  as 
he  thought  too  affecting  to  meet  their  ears, 
until  they  had  regained  a  greater  defgree 
of  composure.  The  line  written  by  Major, 
Berresford  was  the  first  which  met  Irhe  eye 

on 
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on  opening  the  sheet ;  underneath  were  as 
follows : — 


March  21, 1801. 

"  I  am  commissioned  by  my 
dear  friend.  Major  Berresford,  to  inform 
you,.  Sir,  and  your  family,  in  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory manner^  with  his  situation  and 
state  of  health.  I  afn  at  this  moment  sit- 
ting beside  him— he  has  received  a  musket 
ball  in  his  right  shoulder ;  but  I  am  most 
happy  to  add,  that  it  has  been  extracted, 
and  the  wound  now  bears  as  favourable  an 
appearance  as  his  most  anxious  friends  can 
x^sh.  He  desires  I  will  beg  you  to  request 
Miss  Fairfield  to  receive  as  a  proof  of  how 
little  he  is  inconvenienced^  ^the  first  line 
on  this  page,  which  he  insisted  upon  writ- 
ing with  his  left  hand. 

*'  As  I  have  the  honour  of  being -wholly 
in  Major  Berresford 's  confidence,  I  must 
presume  to  add,  that  I  believe  he  suffers 

much 
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much  more  on  account  of  the  distress  he 
apprehends  may  be  experienced  by  you 
and   yours,   than  from  the  effects   of  his  ' 
wound. 

^'  As  I  am  confident  a  minute  detail  will 
be  interesting  to  you,  I  shall,  as  far  as  I 
am  competent,  relate  the  events  of  this 
day  (at  least  all  that  concerned  Major 
Berresford).  This  information  I  received 
from  a  brother  officer,  .who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  our  Major's  conduct 
throughout  the  whole  business,  which  was 
not  the  case  with  myself;  for  as  I  com- 
mand the  light  company,  we  were  brigaded 
together  with  those  of  some  other  regi- 
ments, and  I  was  consequently  separated 
from  my  own  corps.. 

'^  Yesterday  morning  we  perceived,  at  a 
great  distance  \w  the  Lake  Mareotis,  troops 
of  camels,  and  innumerable  other  animals, 
passing  towards  Alexandria;  but  from  the 
extreme. haze  always  floating  over  this  ex-  , 
haling  lake,  we  were  unable  to  distinguish 
any  thing  clearly,  but  we  imagined  it  to 

be 
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be  Menou.  We  afterwards  learned  that 
our  supposition  was  just^  for  it  was  indeed 
Menou^  with  a  reinforcement  df  nine 
thousand  men  from  Cairo';  he  reached 
Alexandria  at  noon^  and  immediately  as- 
sumed the  commai\d  of  the  whole  army. 

*'  This  morning,  before  day-break,  we 
were  aroused  by  a  firing  on  our  left.  Our 
commander  in  chief  conceived  it  at  first 
to  be  a  feint,  but  it  was  only  the  fore- 
runner of  a  grand  attack  upon  our  front, 
from  the  centre  to  the  right,  with  an  army 
of  fourteen  thousand  men.  A  most  ob- 
stinate  and  bloody  battle  ensued,  the  par-, 
ticulars  of  which  will,  df  course,  be  pub- 
lished. 

''  I  have  been  led  on,  imperceptibly,  to 
say  more  than  I  had  intended  upon  the 
subject,  but  the  events  of  the  xlay  are  still 
so  predominant  in  my  mind,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  touchino^  on  them.  The  bri- 
gade  to  which  our  regiment  was  attachedi 
maintained  their  ground  in  the  most  ex- 
posed situation.     What  a  horrible  scen^ 

^   did 
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did  the  daylight  discover ! — I  shall  never 
forget  it.  Just  as  the  dawn  allowed  ob- 
jects to  become  visible.  Captain  O'Carryl 
(who  commanded  one  of  our  centre  com- 
panies) was  within  a  few  paces  of  the  Ma- 
jor, on  whom  his  eyes  were  fixed,  when 
he  observed  him  suddenly  start,  and  catch 
at  his  sword  with  hh  left  hand,  in  which 
he  grasped  it,  while  his  right  fell  motion* 
less  by  his  side  ! 

^'  The  Major  was  in  the  ^ct  of  giving; 
the  word  of  command,  at  the  moment  he 
received  the  wound  ;  he  finisiied  the  order, 
without  his  voice  changing  in  the  smallest 
•degree;  nor  did  he  even  cast  his  eyes  u^on 
the  wounded  limb;  the  only  emotion  vi- 
sible wa^  a  sudden  flush  on  his  face,  03 
erecting  himself  on  his  saddle,  with  all  hi;5 
native  gi*ace,  he  assumed  an  air  of  the 
most  undaunted  firmness  and  rcsolutiorii 
As  he  galloped  up  the  line,  t!ie  blood  trick- 
led from  bi»  elbow,  and  bis  progre»*  might 
be  trdced  by  erimson  drops.  O'Carryl  ijays 
lie  never  f«h  so  much,  as  While  contem^ 

VOL.  IK  o  plating 
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plating  this  wounded  hero.  In  a  moment 
the  Major  galloped  back,  and  as  he  advan- 
ced, O'Carryl  observed  him  holding  his 
sword  between  his  teeth,  while,  with  his 
left  hand,  he  endeavoured  to  disengage 
his  sash.  He  had  succeeded  in  disentang- 
ling it,  just  as  he  reached  him,  when,  hold- 
ing it  out,  he  cried — '  Here,  O'Carryl! 
assist  me  to  bind  this  tight  round  my  arm 
— Make  haste,  my  good  fellow  !'  he  con- 
tinued, with  impatience,  as  O'Carryl  care- 
fully put  the  sash  round,  fearful  of  hurt- 
ing him — '  Tighter,  tighter — you  don't 
hurt  me,'  cried  the  Major;  and  before  it 
was  half  completed,  added,. '  There,  there ! 
that  will  do;'  but  O'Carryl  detained  him, 
unfil  he  had  contrived  to  fasten  one  end 
of  the  sash  over  his  shoulder, ^o  as  to  form 
a  sling,  when  exclaiming — '  You've  done 
it  famously  !'  he  hastened  to  give  the  word 
for  the  firing  to  recommence,  which  at 
that  moment  became  expedient. 

''  The  battle  lasted  some  hours  after  this; 
the  conflict  was  long,  obstinate^  and  iiu«» 

tuating. 
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tuating,  but  at  length  terminated,  in  leaving 
us  complete  masters  of  the  field.  All  this 
time  the  Major  contmued  indefatigable; 
O'Carryl  watched  his  countenance,  fearing  it 
wpuld  be  impossible  for  him  to  hold  out, 
after  the  loss  of  blood  he  had  sustained ;  but 
instead  of  being  pale,  his  face  was  flushed 
with  crimson,  which  seemed  fixed  in  his 
cheeks;  he  appeared  animated  in  the  ex- 
treme during  the  whole  business,  except- 
ing for  the  space  of  about  a  minute,  just 
as  he  learned  that  our  brave  Commander 
in  Chief  was  dangerously  wounded  !  As 
the  intelligence  caughj  his  ear,  our  Major's 
countenance  suddenly  fell;  but  he  soon 
resumed  his  encouraging  demeanor. 

'^  When  the  enemy  had  retreated,  and 
there  seemed  scarcely  any  more  left  to  be 
done,  0!Carryl  accosted  the  Major,  and 
entreated  him  to  think  of  himself;  but  the 
Major  did  not  attend  to  him,  but  continued 
with  the  men  till  the  last,  when  he  deli- 
berately expressed  his  gratitude  to  the 
%tfhole  corps,  for  the  gallant  conduct  which 

G  @  had 
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had  distinguished  it,  and  his  extreme  sati^ 
faction,  at  having  had  the  honour  of  com- 
manding men,  who  had,  by  the  perfor- 
xrtances  of  that  day,  secured  to  themselvei 
immortal  glory  !  Having  said  this,  he  dis- 
missed them  himself;  and  riding  slowly 
towards  a  tent,  which  was  just  pitched,  he 
called  to  O'Carryl  (who  had  followed  him) 
to  help  him  to  dismount.  His  support 
was  indeed  necessary,  for,  on  attempting 
to  stand,  the  Major  staggered,  and  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  but  for  the' ex- 
tended arras  of  O'Carryl.  His  colournow 
totally  forsook  him,^and  a  livid  paleness 
succeeded.  With  the  assistance  of  another 
ofBcer  (for  they  were  all  now  crowding 
round  the  Major)  he  was  conveyed  into 
the  tent. 

'^  At  this  moment  I  myself  joined  them 
— I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feel- 
ings, when  I  beheld  Berresford's  lifeless 
body  stretched  on  the  ground  !  I  had  just 
sufficient  recollection,  to  go  instantly  in 
search  of  medical  aid,  though  I  was  un- 
certain 
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certain  at  the  moment  whether  he  vet  ex- 
isted.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could 
find  a  surgeon  disengaged,  for,  alas  !  there 
was  but  too  much  occupation  for  them 
all  at  that  moment.  I  at  length  succeed- 
ed ;  and  our  own  surgeon,  a  young  man  of 
great  skill,  added  to  his  fame  by  extract- 
ing, very  dexterously,  a  musket  bail  from 
the  Major's  shoulder.  It  had  entered  at 
the  elbow,  and  after  splintering  (in  a  slight 
degree)  the  bone  of  the  arm,  lodged  in 
the  shoulder. 

''  My  friend  recovered  his  senses  before 
the  operation  was  performed.  The  mo- 
ment he  became  conscious,  he  enquired 
for  me;  I  was  close  to  him,  and  answered 
for  myself — '  My  dear  Percival,'  he  cried, 
'  my  wound  is  a  mere  scratch ;  but  my 
friends  in  England  will  be  alarmed  :  write 
a  few  lines  to  go  with  the  dispatches,  and 
assure  them  it  is  of  no  consequence ;  ad* 
dress  them  to  Colonel  Fairfield.  If  you 
have  time,  write  also  to  my  aunt  and  fa- 
ther/ 

0  3  ''  The 
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''  The  latter  part  of  this  request  I  ha^e 
still  to  comply  with ;  I  must  therefore  con- 
elude  this^  in  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  be  as  particular  as  possible.  Major 
Berresford  desires  me  again  to  say^  he  is  as 
well  as  he  possibly  can  expect  to  be^  and 
entreats  his  affectionate  friends  not  to 
grieve^  as  this  accident  may  perhaps  be 
the  means  of  his  returning  to  his  native 
country  sooner  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  Hoping  that  this  account 
may  alleviate^  nay  terminate^  all  fearful 
apprehension^ 

I  remain. 
Sir, 
Your  very  humble  servant, 

IIbnry  Pbrcival.** 


Colonel  Fairfield,  in  reading  Captain 
Percivals  letter,  merely  omitted  that 
part  which  mentioned  the  profuse  bleed- 
ing of  Berresford 's  wound,  and  the  account 

of 
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of  his  having  fainted  when  he  alighted 
from  his  horse:  but  Lavinia  did  not  seem 
satisfied  with  having  the  letter  read  to  her; 
she  still  naturally  imagined,  that  there  was 
something  concealed  from  her ;  and  her 
father  perceiving  her  thoughts  by  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  conceived 
it  would  be  better  to  allow  her  to  peruse 
it  herself  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that 
Lavinia  was  greatly  affected,  by  this  parti- 
cular detail  of  her  lover's  heroism  ;  but 
when  her  feelings  became  less  tumultuous, 
she  determined  (as  was  her  constant  prac* 
tice)  to  consider  the  business  in  the  very- 
best  light  possible,  and,  as  far  as  it  was 
practicable,  banish  the  anticipation  of 
greater  evil.  She  felt  so  relieved  from  her 
first  agony,  on  reading  the  account  given 
in  the  newspaper  of  Berresford's  wound, 
that  her  present  feelings  were  compara- 
tive happiness ;  and  what  more  than 
any  thing  contributed  to  reconcile  her, 
was  the  hope  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  letter^  that  the  accident  so  deplored 

G  4  might 
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might  ultimately  bring  Berrcsford  home; 
at  anv  rate^  she  was  certain  he  could  not 
be  exposed  to  any  further  danger^  even 
should  hostilities  continue^  which  at  pre-^ 
sent  scented  improbable ;  and  a  dreadful 
weight  was  removed  from  her  heart  by  thi» 
suggestion. 

Thus  did  she  ingeniously  seek  for  com- 
fort, endeavouring  to  reconcile  her  mind 
to  the  ills  she  was  doomed  to  endure.  She 
resolved,  too,  by  a  calm  demeanor^  and 
cheerful  confidence  of  future  good,  to 
enliven  the  spirits  of  her  family^  whose 
peace  had  lately  been  so  greatly  disturbed 
ty  solicitude  for  her.  How  different  had 
teen  Lavinia's  feelings,  had  she  heard  an 
undisguised  statement  of  her  Berresford's 
3ufrerings — had  she  known,  that  though  he 
did  in  reality  write  a  line  to  her,  the  mo- 
ment that  the  pen  fell  from  his  hand,  he 
fainted  !  this  trifling  exertion  being  too 
great  for  his  exhausted  strength.  His 
wound,  indeed,  was  what  was  least  to  be 
{earedj  but  the  loss  of  blood  he  had  sus- 
tained. 
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tained,  had  so  debilitated  his  whole  frame, 
as  to  render  the  consequences  most  alarm- 
ing. No  greater  proof  could  have  been 
given  of  Major  Berresford's  magnanimityi 
and  the  astonishing  influence  his  mind 
possessed  over  his  body,  than  his  having 
continued,  apparently  without  inconve- 
nience, to  retain  his  situation  in  the  field 
of  battle.  But  so  superior  was  the  strength 
of  his  intellectual  powers  to  every  corpo^ 
real  suffering,  that  he  was  elevated  above 
every  subordinate  interest,  in  his  inflexibli^ 
determination  of  serving  his  country  to 
the  very  last  moment  of  his  existence, 
without  faltering  one  moment  in  the 
glorious  cause ! 

Possent  quia  posse  videoter ! 

This  it  was  which  animated  his  soul  to  a 
pitch  of  enthusiasm — this  it  was  which 
caused  his  cheeks  to  glow  with  the  fervour 
of  agitatiotr  (instead  of  being  marked  with 
the  pal^neas  generally  produced  by , great 

c  5  loss 
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loss  of  blood) — and  this  it  was  which  pre- 
vented his  fainting  while  in  the  fields  and 
which,  had  he  possessed  one  particle -less 
of  mental  energy,  would  inevitably  haVc 
been  the  consequence.  With  the  neces- 
sity for  action^  subsided  this  godlike  reso- 
lution ;  the  ethereal  qualities  of  the  mind 
gradually  sunk  into  repose^  and  human 
nature  asserted  her  long  disputed  rights, 
as  Major  Berresford  fainted  in  the  sup- 
porting arms  of  his  brother  officers.  The 
'first  idea  which  presented  itself  to  his  re- 
turning reason,  was  the  horror  Lavinia 
would  experience  when  she  learnt  that  he 
was  wounded  ;  and  the  first  words  he  spoke 
was  an  enquiry  for  Captain  Percival — he 
fainted  several  times  while  the  surgeon  was 
extracting  the  ball  from  his  shoulder. 

The  operation  being  completed,  and  re- 
storatives administered  to  recall  fleeting 
life,  the  surgeon  quitted  him,  promising 
to  return  in  a  short  time.  The  moment 
his  back  was  turned,  Berresford,  in  a 
whisper,  said  to  Captain  Percival   (who 

was 
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was  still  kneeling  by  his  side),  ''  Get  mate- 
rials for  writing." 

Percival  instantly  quitted  the  tent  to  obey 
him,  and  left  Captain  O'Carryl  with  the 
Major,  whose  attention  to  him  was  not  even 
excelled  by  the  unremitting  solicitude  of 
Berresford's  own  servant,  who  was  also 
with  him,  and  who  had  never  ceased  shed- 
ding tears,  from  the  moment  he  beheld  his 
master's  sufferings.  Percival  soon  return- 
ed, with  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  The  Major 
beckoned  him  to  come  close  to  him,  and 
holding  out  his  left  hand,  took  the  paper 
and  )aid  it  beside  him,  and  then  motioned 
for  the  pen. 

Percival  stared  at  him,  and  began  to 
think  his  intellects  were  affected ;  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  soothing  tone — '*^My  dear 
friend,  it  is  impossible  you  can  write  !" 

Bcrresford  spake  not,  but  still  motioned 
for  the  pen,  with  a  look  that  Percival  could 
not  withstand.  Berresford  then  hastily 
scrawled  the  line,  which  he  knew  would 
be  a  balm  to  bis  Lavlnia's  hearty  when, 

o  6  drop- 
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dropping  the  pen,  his  arm  fell  heavily  be- 
side him,  and  Percival  perceived  he  had 
again  fainted.  In  the  utmost  apprehension, 
he  flew  to  summon  the  sorgeon,  who  was 
not  long  in  repairing  to  the  Major^  who 
vas  speedily,  by  his  assistance,  restored  to 
sensibility.  The  same  ideas  still  prevail- 
ing,» Berresford  then  entreated  his  friend 
to  write  a  few  lines  to  each  of  those  whom 
he  knew  would  be  tortured  till  they  heard 
of  him,  and  begged  he  would  be  more 
particular  in  his  account  to  Colonel  Fair- 
field. Having  swallowed  a  composing 
cordial,  he  shortly  after  fell  asleep,  to  the 
sincere  satisfaction  of  his  anxious  friendsw 

Captain  Percival  seized  this  opportunity 
of  enquiring  minutely  from  Captain 
O'Carryl  the  particulars  connected  with 
the  distressing  accident;  and  while  Berres- 
ford  still  slept  (which  he  did  for  some 
hours),  he  penned  the  epistle  which  has 
before  been  inserted,  and  also  a  few 
lines  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Berresford, 
^nA  Lady  Maria  Courtney. 

Several 
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Several  times  during  the  night  the  sur- 
geon stepped  in,  and  still  found  the  Major 
sleeping.     This  repose  was  produced  by 
the  medicine  he  had  given  him ;  and  though 
it  had  taken  effect,  Mr.  Lawrie  was  by  no 
njeans  pleased  with  the  state  of  his  pan 
ticnt's  pulse,  which  was  alarmingly  low. 
Soon    after  daybreak  the  Major  awoke; 
he  was  perfectly  sensible,  and  seemed  a 
little  refreshed  by  his  slumber ;  but  as  the 
day  advanced,  the  heat  became  almost  in- 
sufferable, and  so  extremely  oppressive  to 
the   invalid,   as  to  be   highly  dangerous. 
Under  these  circumstances^  the  only  mea- 
sure to  be  adopted,  was  to  get  the  sufferer 
on  board  ship  as  i^oon  as  possible,  as  Mr. 
Lawrie  protested  he  could  not  answer  for 
his  life  another  day,  if  he  remained  in  his 
then  situation.      A  kind  of  litter,  which 
had    been    constructed   to  transport  the 
wounded,   was    procured,   on  which   the 
Major  was  laid,  and  three  of  his  own  sol- 
diers, with  Simmons  (his  servant),  bore 
it,  while  four  of  the  officers,,  by  whom  he 

was 
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was  so  justly  beloved^  attended^  two  on 
each  side>  supporting  an  awning  over  hinii 
to  shade  him  from  the  merciless  beams  of 
the  sun.  In  this  order  was  he  conveyed 
to  the  water's  edge,  when  the  litter^  bear- 
ing so  invaluable  a  burthen,  was  placed  ia 
a  boat,  still  attended  by  Captains  Percival 
and  O'Carryl,  with  the  surgeon.  They 
were  then  conducted  to  one  of  the  men 
of  war  lying  nearest  the  shore,  the  Cap- 
tain of  which  was  a  friend  of  Major  Ber- 
resford's.  With  less  inconvenience  and 
suffering  than  could  have  been  expected, 
was  Berresford  laid  upon  a  comfortable 
bed,  in  a  commodious  state-room,  which 
the  Captain  immediately  appropriated  to 
his  use.  Mr.  Lawrie  then  committed  his 
charge  to  the  surgeon  of  the  man  of  war, 
and  departed,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Percival  and  Captain  O'Carryl,  all  pro- 
mising, that  the  first  hour  they  could  call 
their  own,  should  bring  them  to  the  Ma^ 
jor's  bedside. 

Berresford  continued  without  any  visi- 
ble 
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ble  change^  except  an  increase  of  languor, 
until  the  twenty-eight  of  the  months  that 
day  on  which  the  ever-lamented  General 
Abercromby  breathed  his  lasty  and  his  gal- 
lant spirit  flew  to  claim  the  reward  due  to 
a  staunch  patriot  and  unconquered  hero  ! 

Berresford  was  extremely  depressed  by 
the  communication  of  this  melancholy 
event,  and  he  thought,  at  the  moment,  ^'  I 
shall  soon  follow  him  !" 

The  next  day  Captain  Percival  and  Mr. 
Lawrie  came  to  see  him  (they  had  been 
ouce  before  since  they  had  first  left  him  on 
board).  There  was  a  heavy  gloom  hanging 
over  almost  every  individual,  produced  by 
the  recent  death  o£  their  leader ;  and  when 
these  two  solicitous  friends  beheld  the  al- 
tered countenance  of  Major  Berresford, 
they  felt  an  inward  conviction,  that  he  was 
doomed,  in  death,  as  in  life,  to  follow  the 
brave  old  General. 

Mr.  Lawrie  examined  his  wound,  but 
there  he  found  no  cause  for  alarm;  but 
the  extreme  debility  of  his  patient  aroused 

all 
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all  his  apprehension.  He  was  aware  that 
this  was  encreased^  nay^  chiefly  produced 
by  the  oppressive  climate ;  and  he  ddbbted 
not^  that  if  he  could  be  conveyed  to  a  more 
salubrious  atmosphere^  he  would  speedily 
recover. 

While  the  good  surgeon  was  revolving 
these  ideas,  Berresford  was  requesting  Per- 
cival  to  write  again  to  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land a  favourable  account  of  him. 

Mr.  Lawrie  interrupted  him  by  saying — 
'^  I  hardly  think,  Percival,  you  will  be  jus- 
tified in  so  doing — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  see 
no  amendment  whatever  in  the  Major's 
general  system,  although  the  wound  is  cer- 
tainly healing." 

Percival  looked  very  serious,  and  Ber- 
resford, smiling  languidly,  said  (with  an 
effort  at  unconcern) — ''Will  you  see  my 
bones  transported  to  ene  of  the  Catacombs,. 
Lawrie  ?'* 

The  surgeon  shook  his  head,  and  answer- 
ed— ''  I  would  much  rather  see  you  set  sail 
for  some  more  propitious  climate— *you 

will 
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Will  never  get  well  while  you  breathe  the 
tainted  air  of  Africa." 

PercivaL  at  these  words,  turned  quickly 
towards  Bcrrcsford,  and  extlairaed,  in  ac- 
cents of  pleasure — *'  There  is  a  cutter  to 
sail  for  England  to-morrow,  or  next  day/* 

Berresford  did  not  immediately  speak; 
but  in  a  few  moments,  looking  with  an 
enquiring  glance  at  Lawrie,  he  said  — *'  No- 
thing should  induce  me  to  quit  this  coun- 
tiy,  if  I  thought  there  was  a  possibility  of 
my  being  able  again  to  perform  my  duty 
with  the  regiment/*  '*^ 

'^  My  dear  Sir/'  exclaimed  the  surgeon, 
in  amazement,  *^  how  can  you  talk  of  such 
a  thing? — take  my  word  for  it.  Major,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  join  your  regiment 
while  you  remain  in  Egypt;  and  I  can- 
didly tell  you,  I  will  not  answer  for  your 
life,  if  you  continue  here — take  my  ad- 
vice, and  get  to  England  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  or,  if  you  are  averse  to  undertaking 
so  long  a  voyage,  go  to  Malta/' 

*'  No/*  returned  Berresford;  *'  if  I  go» 
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it  shall  be  to  England."  A  faint  flush  suf- 
Alfred  his  cheek;,  and  his  heart  bounded  at 
the  mere  idea.  " 

Percival  can^^ht  at  his  half  consent^  and 
declared  he  would  immediately  apply  for 
his  leave  of  absence  (which  would  of 
course  be  instantly  granted),  and  then  go 
himself  on  board  the  cutter,  and  see  if 
comfortable  accommodation  could  be 
found  for  him. 

After  some  farther  conversation  on  th^ 
subject^  the  Major  consented  \o  the  wishes 
of  his  friends,  and  they  rose  to  depart.  At 
he  was  quitting  him.  Captain  Percival  said 
— •''  Then,  I  suppose,  there  will  be  no  oc- 
casion  for  my  writing  to  your  friends  ?" 

'^  By  all  means,"  replied  the  Major; 
''  for  as  the  letter  will  go  over-land,  ihey 
will  probably  receive  it  some  time  before 
I  arrive — I  should  wish  them  to  be  pre- 
pared Xo  see  me."  Ke  paused,  and  then 
added,  with  a  sigh,  '^  They  will  think  me 
sadly  altered." 

*'  Not  so,  my  dear  Major,"  cried  Lawrie; 

''  I  ttust 
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''  I  trust  you  will  be  quite  well  by  the  time 
they  see  you." 

They  now  departed,  promising  to  re- 
turn early  in  the  mornings  if  no  change 
in  the  military  operations  (and  none  was 
expected)  occurred  to  prevent  them;  the 
intervening  time  was  to  be  employed  in 
furthering  preparations  for  his  voyage  to 
England. 

The  Major  was  much  exhausted  after 
this  long  conference,  and  his  spirits  were 
extremely  agitated  at  the  idea  of  returning 
to  his  native  clime — he  might  have  ex- 
claimed, in  the  words  of  Lyttleton — 

Oh  natif  e  hie,  fair  Freedom's  happiest  seat ! 
At  thovght  of  tbee  my  bounding  pulses  beat; 
At  thought  of  thee  my  heart  impatient  burns. 
And  all  my  country  on  my  soul  returns  ^ 

He  refused  not  some  drops  of  laudanum, 
which  the  surgeon  of  the  ship  advised,  and 
'  an  artificial  composure  lulled  the  tumult 
of  his  thoughts. 

CHAP. 


3 
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^1,11     L^'I'IB 


CHAP.  IX. 


*•  I  loiv  expectation  loads  the  wings  of  Time  1* 

So  sung  the  Bard  of  oId»  who  woo*d  the  ^ine  I 

Tho'  years  unnumber'd  gince  have  past  away, 

S  ill  expectation,  languid  with  delaj, 

Helen t!es(  loads  the  wing^  of  wcmry  Time, 

Still  subject  for  the  Poet's  tuneful  rhytne; 

JUakes  minutes  hours,  hours  days,  daya  wec^  WttdnycM^ 

And  twtlre  sad  months  a  whole  MAieaiara  racs  i 

B.P. 

Some  days  past  without  b; 'nging  the  anxi- 
ous inhabitants  of  Fairfield  any  intelli- 
gence from  Egypt ;  but  in  the  newspape.^ 
they  daily  read  farther  details  of  the  late 
action^  in  which  the  gallant  conduct  of 
Major    BeiTesfprd    was    mentioned^    and 

highly 
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highly  extolled.  With  what  exultatioa 
did  Lavinia  peruse  the  euiogium  of  her 
beloved  I  and  how  did  she  felicitate  her*- 
self  upon  being  the  choseu  idol  of  such  a 
heart  as  his ! 

She  had  written  Lady  Maria  a  particular 
account  of  the  contents  of  Captain  Perci- 
val's  letter,  and  had  received  from  her 
an  answer,  in  which. she  alluded  to  her 
nephew's  conduct,  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
terms  of  exultation ;  and  concluded  her 
panegyric,  by  protesting,  that  the  highest 
euiogium  she  could  pas§  on  him,  was  to 
declare,  that  his  heroism  on  the  late  occa- 
sion was  merely  consistent  ytith  a  character 
so  exalted  in  every  respect.  She  mention- 
ed how  uneasy  his  family  had  been,  not<* 
withstanding  her  brother,  as  well  as  her- 
self, had  received  some  lines  from  Captain 
Percival,  declaring  Berresford  to  be  in  no 
danger ;  but.  Lady  Maria  added,  that  she 
'  h2ld  shown  them  Lavinia's  last  letter,  which 
had  greatly  appeased  their  fears. 

Another  week  elapsed,  when,  as  Colonel 
6  Fairfield, 
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Fairfield,  his  daughters,  and  young  Cole- 
brook,  were  seated  at  the  breakfast-table^ 
a  servant  entered  with  the  newspaper^  and 
a  letter  for  the  Colonel.     The  moment 
Lavinia  caught  sight  of  it,  she  knew  it  was 
from  Egypt;    for  she  perceived,  by  the 
colour  of  the  paper,  that  it  had  been  fumi- 
gated ;  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  father, 
and  prepared  to  watch  every  turn  of  his 
countenance,   as  he  perused  its  contents. 
She  thought  it  an  age  while  he  was  care- 
fully opening  it,   fearful   of  tearing  the 
written  part.     Colonel   Fairfield   cast  his 
eyes  hastily  over   it,   impatient   to   leam 
whether  it  was  of  a  nature  to  permit  him 
to  read  it  aloud.     The  complacent  expres- 
sion of  his  features  convinced  the  anxious 
Lavinia  that  there  was  pleasing  intelligence, 
and  she  exclaimed  (unable  longer  to  re- 
strain her  impatience) — ^' Oh  say  faow  is 
he?" 

The  Colonel  laid  down  the  letter,  and, 
looking  at  her  with  an  aspect  of  tender- 
ness and  heartfelt  satisfaction,  he  said — 

"  I  know, 
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'^  I  know,  my  Laviiiia,  you  are  a  philoso- 
pher in  adversity ;  I  am  almost  certain  that 
you  will  be  equally  so  in  prosperity." 

Lavinia  made  no  answer,  but  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  the  letter,  with  an  expression 
of  undisguised  eagerness  to  know  its  con- 
tents.— The  Colonel  no  longer  deferred 
gratifying  her,  and  read  aloud — 


March  31. 

^'  I  am  commissioned  by 
Major  Berresford  to  acquaint  you.  Sir,  that 
his  wound  bears  the  most  favourable  ap- 
pearance, and  is  in  a  great  measure  healed ; 
but  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  his  medical 
friends^  that  the  air  of  this  climate  will 
retard  his  complete  restoration  to  health, 
he  has  consented  to  comply  with  their 
solicitations  (joined  to  those  to  whom  his 
welfare  is  most  truly  dear),  and  has  ob- 
tained unlimited  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  embarked  this 

morning 
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morning  on  board  a  cutter,  which  is  to 
sail  for  England  to-night  or  to-morrow 
morning.  I  accompanied  him  on  board, 
and  can  assure  you  that  he  has  very  com- 
fortable accommodations^  himself  being 
the  only  passenger  (of  note).  He  is  at- 
tended by  his  servant,  a  man  of  tried  fide- 
lity, and  who  hos  ever  paid  the  most  un- 
remitting attention  to  his  master. 

"  I  doubt  not  but  the  sea  voyage,  and 
change  of  climate,  will  completely  restore 
the  health  of  my  dear  friend,  before  you 
see  him,  a  gratification,  I  must  own^  I  envy 
vou.  I  took  leave  of  him  this  morning, 
with  feelings  I  cannot  describe — he  is  the 
dearest  friend  I  have  on  earth  ;  and  did  he 
possess  but  half  the  virtues  and  endow- 
ments which  he  does,  my  regard  for  him 
would  be  amply  justified. 

"  Colonel  Howard  (who,  I  understand, 
is  also  a  friend  of  yours)  is  greatly  re- 
covered ;  he  is  now  at  Rosetta,  with  most 
of  the  wounded.  When  you  receive  this, 
our  friend  will,  most  probably,  have  per- 
formed 
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formed  great  part  of  his  voyage ;  and  a 
short  time  will,  I  doubt  not,  restore  him^ 
to  those  he  is  so  ardently  attached  to,  for 
whom,  I  must  assure  you  (as  I  participate  : 
in  al]  his  feelings),  I  experience  the  most 
animated  interest. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

With  true  regard,' 

Your  very  humble  servant, 
HiNRY  Percival^*' 


To  describe  Lavinia's  sensation^  while 
listening  to  the  above,  is  totally  out  of 
my  power;  an  extacy  of  delight  diffused 
itself  through  her  frame,  as  she  felt  con- 
vinced  that  Berresford  was  really  coming 
home,  and  that  she  should  indeed  see  him. 
Her  emotion  permitted  not  articulation  ; 
she  held  out  her  hand  for  the  letter,  and 
casting  a  smile  of  .ineffable  pleasure  upon 
the  surrounding  group,  she  hastily  quit^ 
ted  them,  and  flew  to  her  chamber,  to  give 

VOL.  II.  H  vent 
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yent  to  the  overflowings  of  gratitnde  t« 
the  Being  iV'ho  had  restored   to  her  the 
happiness  she  then  felt.     After  continuing 
for  some  time  in  almost  a  delirium  of  joy, 
she  repenised   Captain    Percival's  letter^ 
and  felt  a  check  to  her  felicity,  when  she 
•reflected  that  Berresford  was  not  able  to 
write  himself:;  but  this  emotion  she  en- 
deavoured to  banish,  desirous  of  resigning 
herself  to  the  delightful  conviction,  thai 
:he  was  indeed  returning  to  her. 

She  now  descended,  in  order  to  enquire 
of  her  father,  in  how  short  a  time  it  was 
possible  a  ^cutter  could  m^ke  her  passage 
from  ^he  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  England. 
The  happy  friends  met  her  with  the  warm- 
est congratulations ;  and  Fanny,  little  less 
delighted  than  herself,  threw  her  arms 
round  her  sister's  neck,  while  they  mutu- 
ally shed  tears  of  felicity.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  how  sincerely  the  Colonel 
and  Colebrook  sympathized  in  their  emo- 
tion; the  former,  indeed,  could  not  ba- 
nish totally  the  apprehension,  that  Berres- 

foid's 
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ford's  health  must  be  greatly  impaired,  be- 
fore he  could  be  induced  to  return  home 
on  that  account;  but  he,  with  the  same 
temper  of  mind  that  characterized  Lavinia> 
resolved  not  to  encourage  gloomy  ideas. 

How  changed  was  now  the  aspect  of 
even  outward  objects,  to  the  contem- 
plation of  Lavinia  !  every  thing  looked 
pleasing  and  animated ;  the  sun  emitted 
a  brighter  ray ;  the  birds  sung  with  en- 
creased  harmony ;  the  flowers  diffused  a 
more  delicious  odour;  in  short,  she  be- 
held every  thing  in  its  most  brilliant  co- 
lours. Her  music,  which  had  long  been 
neglected,  was  now  returned  to  with  added 
relish.  Some  songs,  which  $he  had  sent 
for  to  town,  Just  before  Berresford  had 
left  her,  and  which  were  his  recommenda- 
tion, she  now  for  the  first  time  attempted ; 
for  when  they  had  arrived,  she  could  not 
bear  even  to  look  at  them,  and  bad  never 
gained  courage  tp  play  them  over,  being 
aware  of  how  forcibly  they  iY<>uld  recall 
to  herinijid  the  image  of  him,  whom  she 

H  2  had 
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had  so  often  heard  sing  them.  But  now 
'that  she  imagined  he  would  so  soon  be 
present  to  listen  to,  and  accompany  her, 
she  practised  them  over  aftd  over,  in  order 
that  she  might  execute  them  with  'every 
possible  grace;  and  as  she  varied  the  mo- 
dulation of  her  voice,  she 'thought  "  Ber- 
resford  will  approve  that  turn  ;'*  and  then, 
"  how  sweetly  will  his  melodious  tones 
join  in,  in  this  part !" 

Every  employment  that  she  pursued, 
was  something  relating  to  Berresford's  re- 
turn— something  that  might  prove  agree- 
able to  him,  or  which  appeared  like  pre- 
paration  for  his  arrival.  She  added  seve- 
ral pages  to  her  little  journal,  couched  in 
the  most  enthusiastic  terms,  expressive  of 
her  delight  at  the  anticipation  of  their 
meeting,  displaying  the  most  ardent  and 
animated  affection.  To  Lady  Maria,  she 
communicated  by  letter  the  happy  news, 
entreating  her  to  repair  to  Fairfield,  that 
she  might  be  there  in  readiness  to  receive 
and  welcome  her  nephew  on  his  arrival. 

In 
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In  a  few  days  she  received  an  answer 
from  her  Ladyship,  expressing  a  satisfao 
tion  not  inferior  to  her^own,  at  the  ex?- 
pected  event.  She  declined  coming  im- 
mediatelv  to  Fairfield;:  bat  said,  that  as 
she  supposed  Berresford  (after  staying. a 
short  time  in  Hampshire)  would  steal  a 
few  hours  to  come  to  town,  to  gratify  the 
anxious  wishes  of  his  family  to.  see  him, 
she  would  accompany  him  back  to  Fair^ 
field,  and  remaia.  there  till  after  the  con- 
summation of  her  Edward's  happiness. 

Lavinia  had  ♦been  informed  by  her  fa- 
ther, that  it  was  possible  the  cutter  might 
reach  England  in  three  weeks  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  Captain  PercivaPs  letter ;  but  that 
it  would  be  nothing  uncommon,  if  it  were 
six.  This  was  enough  to  satisfy  her;  she 
could  now  look  forward  to  sonve  fixed  pe^ 
riod,  when  she  might  hope  to  see  him 
dearest  to  her.  There  was  a  great  degree 
of  comfort  in  counting  the  days  and  hours 
which  might  intervene,  and  thus  to  beguile 
the  moments  of  3ome  ef  their  tediousness^ 

h3  Ever- 
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Ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  happy  io* 
telligence,  Fanny's  spirits  had  been  clc- 
A^ated  beyond  even  their  original  anima- 
tion; Colebrook  completely  shared  in 
^^^  joy,  and  anticipated  Beiresford's  re- 
turn as  the  signal  for  ratifying  his  fell* 
city. 

Day  followed  day,  each  seeming  longer 
than  the  foregoing,  from  the  excessive  im- 
patience with  which  its'progress  was  watch* 
cd.  Three  weeks  succeeded  each  other, 
and  Befresford  was  now  daily  expected. 
In  v^in  did  Lavinia  endeavour  to  employ 
herself  in  any  one  way  long  together. 
Placed  exactly  opposite  the  window  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  avenue  and  gate, 
she  would  attempt  to  turn  her  eyes  upon 
her  work  or  a  book ;  but  not  for  one  mi- 
nute could  she  fix  them  on  any  object 
but  the  path  which  led  from  the  high- 
road. She  frequently  wandered  towards 
it,  and  sometimes  walked  several  miles  on 
the  way  to  Portsmouth,  where  she  ima- 
gined it  most  probable  Berresford  would 

land. 
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T^nd.      If  by  chance  she  beheld   a   post- 
chaise  at  a  distance,  her  heart  woUld  beat 
as  if  it  would   burst    its   mansion;    and 
though  it  would  gradually  sink^  as^  on  a 
nearer  view>  she  discovered  her  hopes  to 
be  fallacious^  it  would  be  long  in  regain- 
ing its  tranquillity.     Though  she  knew  the 
cutter  would  be  detained  in   quarantine 
for  a  few  days^  and  concluded  she  should 
hear  from  Berresford  before  she  saw  him^ 
yet  it  was  possible  the  letter  might  mis- 
carry, and  he  himself  might  surprise  them. 
One  day  as  she  was  walking,  she  beheld 
a  gentleman  galloping   towards  her — she 
thought  his  air  resembled  Berresford's — 
she  gasped  for  breath,  and  tottered  to  a 
bank  at  the  road  side,  where  she  seated 
berself^and  awaited,  in  the  utmost  pertur* 
bation,   a  confirmation  of  her  doubts — 
''  Oh  Heaven  ! "  thought  she,  ''  if  it  shotdd 
be  him>he  might  gallop  past  me  without 
seeing  me — he    would  never  expect  to 
meet  me  here/* 

n  4  She. 
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She  feared  her  agitation  would  preYcnt 
her  calling  to  him.  The  horseman  ap- 
proached^ but  checked  not  the  swiftness 
with  which  his  horse  flew  past — yes,  past, 
past  viiihout  even  looking  at  Lavinia!— • 
but  it  was  not  Berresford.  Oh  no  !  had  it 
indeed  been  him,  surely  his  sympathetic 
heart  would  have  discovered,  instinctivdy, 
the  proximity  of  its  moitie. 

With  slow  and  lingering  steps^  the  dis- 
appointed Lavinia  returned  to  the  house; 
though  but  a  few  days  had  elapsed  beyond 
the  very  earliest  period  at  which  the  cutter 
could  have  reached  England,  she  began  to 
fear  some  untoward  accident  had  befallen 
it ;  yet  the  season  of  the  year  was  propi- 
tious.    Then  again  she  was  alarmed,  lest 
the  voyage    might  have   had  a   contrary 
effect  upon  Berresford's  health,   to  what 
had  been    expected.     But  though    these 
ideas  occurred  to  torment  her,  she  never 
troubled  any  of  her  friends  by  expressing 
them.     She  was  aware  it  was  a  weakness, 

incident 
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mcident  to    a    tender  and  apprehensive 
affection,  and  endeavoured  to  get  the  b  ' 
ter  of  it. 

Another  week  elapsed— The  Colont*i 
having  some  b-usiness  to  transact  at  Sou^h- 
impton,  proposed  riding  over  the  next 
Tiorningv.and  returning  the  day  after;  he 
isked  Cblebrook  if  he  would  accompany 
aim,  as  he  was  not  fond  of  solitary  excur- 
;ions.  Colebrook  agreed,  and  it  was  set- 
ied  they  should  set  out  early  the  next 
Horning,  whjch  they  accordingly  did, 
eaving  the  sisters  to  the  quiet  enjoyment 
Df  a  leie-d'telc. 

They  past  their,  time,  very  pleasantly, 
beguiling,  the  hours,  by  conversing  on  the 
subjects  most  interesting  to  them  both. 
[t  was  now  the,  middle  of  June  ;  in  the 
cool  of  the. evening  they  took  a  walk,  but 
were  particular  in  leaving  word 'which  way 
they  were  gone;  but  no  one.  followed 
them  ;  ^nd.  they  returned  without  meeting 
any  adventur-e,  farther  than  being  witness 
to  a  rabbit  hunt,   in  which  Mr.  Fido  dis- 

M  5  played 
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pfayed  himself  to  great  advantage.    Tlie 
Siisters  having  partaken  of  a  light  supper, 
still  lingered  near  the  open  window^  which 
res^hed  to  the  ground.      The   night  wa* 
beautiful  and  calm,  and  their  discourse  so 
interesting,  that  they  were  averse  to  re- 
tiring.     A  short  pause  ensuing,  an  ani- 
mated dialogue^  of  which  Berresford  had 
been  the  subject,  Lavinia  exclaimed—"  I 
wonder  if  he  still  resembles  this  dear  re-  . 
presentation  ?"   As  she  spoke  she  left  the 
window,  and  approaching  the  lights,  drew 
forth  Berresford's  miniature,   and  fondljr 
contemplated  it. 

Fanny  followed,  and  looking  at  it  over 
her  shoulder,  said,  tenderly — "  I  dare  say 
he  does." 

'^  And  if  he  does  not,"  returned  Lavinia, 
"  I  shall  not  love  him  less — he  has  a  soul* 
which  cannot  change,  and  it  is  that  which 
I  adore  r 

At  this  moment  they  were  startled  by 
the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet,  slowly  passing 
the  window.     They  both  flew  towards  it, 

but 
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Hut  could  merely  distinguish  an  object  on 
Hoi'seback ;  for  the  Obscurity  permitted 
them  not  to  recognise  who-  it  was.  On 
reaching  the  flight  of  steps  which  led  up  to 
the  door,  the  person  alighted,  and  the  horse 
finding  himself  at  liberty,  mechanically  pur* 
stied  the  direction  in  which  the  stables  lay. 

''Good  Heavens!"  cried  Lavinia,  "  it 
cannot  be  a  stranger — I  hope  no  accident 
has  brought  my  father  home  so  unexpec- 
tedly!" 

A  gentle  rap  at  the  front  door  now  de- 
manded admission  ;  it  had  been  secured 
f6r  the  nighty  and  the  servants  did  not 
immediately  answer  the  summons.  While 
the  sisters,  with  painful  apprehension, 
srill  watched  at  the  window^  they  per- 
ceived the  pei-son  turn  from  the  door,  and 
advance  towards  them — It  was  Colonel; 
Fairfield;  he  entered  at  the  window.-. 

*'  Where  is  Francis  ?'*  exclaimed  both 
the  sisters  at  once.  "  Oh  !  forGod's  sake," 
continued'  Fanny,    in    the    most   fearful 

il6  accent. 
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accent^  ^^  tell  me  what  h^  happened  to 
him  ?" 

Lavinia  dared  not  interrogate  her  fa- 
ther ;  for  the  dreadful  expression  of  his 
countenance  (in  which  a  pale  fixed  des- 
pair usurped  the  ruddy  glow  which  was 
natural  to  it)  struck  her  dumb.  C61onel 
Fairfield  seated  himself  without  speaking. 

'*  Oh  \"  cried  Fanny,  in  frantic  terror, 
'^  something  dreadful  h«s  happened  to 
Francis!" 

Colonel  Fairfield  slowly  raised  his  eyes 
from  the  ground,  and  fixed  them  on  La- 
vinia, with  a  look  of  unutterable  anguish^ 
as  he  pronounced,  in  a  suffocated  voice — 
'*  Nothing  has  happened  to  Francis — he 
is  safe  and  well/* 

Having  articulated  these  words  with  dif- 
ficulty, he  stretched  out  his  limbs,  and 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  his  body  writhed, 
as  if  enduring  great  torture,  while  heprest 
his  teeth  over  his  under  lip,  which  trem- 
bled violently.    All  Fanny's  apprehensions 

for 
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for  herself  were  now  converted  into  fears* 
for  her  sister.  The  direction  of  her  fa- 
ther's eye  at  once  discovered  that  Lavinia. 
was  the  object  over  whom  this  horrible 
storm  was  hovering. 

From  the  look  her  father  had  cast  upon, 
her  at  the  moment  he  entered,  Lavinia  was 
prepared  to  expect  a  blow,  which  should 
fall  peculiarly  heavy  upon  herself;  of 
what  nature,  it  was  impossible  she  could 
conjecture ;  but  however  improbable,  sho 
instantly  apprehended  that  it  must  concern 
her  nearest,  dearest  interest,  in  the  persoa 
of  Berresford.'  Yet  thaf  Colonel  Fairfield 
should  have  heard  any  thing  concerning 
Bcrresford,  was  not  likely,  but  it  was  pos- 
sible. Every  horrible  anticipation  which 
was  floating  in  her  imagination,  was  con^ 
firmed  into  reality,  by  the  cast  of  her  fa- 
ther's countenance,  when  addressing  him- 
self to  her  sister ;  and  the  subsequent.agony 
convinced  Lavinia,  more  than  volumes 
could  have  done,  of  all  she  had  to  fear. 

She 
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She  sunk  upon  a  seat^  and  continued' 
silently  gazing  on  her  wretched  parent;, 
but  she  demanded  not  an  explanation. 

Fanny,,  in  an  agony  of  tears,  hunj 
round  her  father,  crying  with  vehemence- 
— ''My  dear  father,  what  is  the  matter? 
for  God's  sake,  speak  t  what  has  happened? 
are  you  ill  ?  let  me  go  ajid  fetch  you 
something." 

The  Colonel  detained' her  by  grasping* 
her  hand,  but  spake  not. 

Lavinia  (after  having  regarded  her  fe- 
ther  for  some  seconds,  with  the  most  pe- 
netrating  glance,    under  which   his  ej^es 
fell  sorrowfully)  covered  her  face  with  her. 
hands)  and  for.aboutfive  minutes,  a  dread- 
ful, silence  reigned,  interrupted   only  by 
Fanny's  sobs.     Lavinia  then  withdrew  her - 
hands  from  her  countenance,  in  which  was- 
now  displayed,  through  a  ghastly  paleness, . 
a  fixed  and  awfully  calm  resolution;     She 
rose,  and  with  a  firm  step  approachied  her 
father,  and  taking  bis  hand,  she  kneeled 

down. 
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ffown  before  him,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice;, 
^  Speak,  my  father,  I  am  prepared !  I  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  God  !" 

Her  miserable  parent  gasped  for  breath, 
and  vainly  attempted  to  articulate.  The 
big  tears  at  length  burst  their  way,  and- 
fell  upon  the  upraised  pallid  face  of  the 
meek  and  patient  sufferer,  who  bent  be- 
fore him.  In  a  hurried  manner.  Colonel 
Fairfield  now  said — ''  I  heard  at  South- 
ampton, that  apprehensions  are  entertain<^ 
ed  for  the  safety  of  the  cutter  !" 

Lavinia  fixed  her  penetrating  eyes  upon 
him,  as  she  pronounced — "  My  father  !'*' 

He  turned  from  her,  unable  to  support 
her  ardent  gaze. 

Lavinia  raised  herself  from  her  knees, 
and  stood  erect,  as  she  said,  in  a  deep  hol- 
low tone — '*  Berresford  is  drowned  ! — I 
feel  it  here  !^'  she  added,  pressing  her 
hands  upon  her  heart,  as  she  slowly  re- 
turned to  the  seat  she  had  quitted,  and  re- 
placed herself,  still  retaining  an  appear- 
ance of  perfect  composure. 

3  Colonel 
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Colonel  Fairfield  neither  confirmed  nor 
contradicted  the  assertion  Lavinia  had  ut* 
tered ;  but^  after  a  few  moments^  he  said^ 
vainly  attempting  to  assume  a  tone  less 
tinctured  with  despair — "  The  accounts, 
may  perhaps  be  exaggerated/'^ 

Lavinia  interrupted  him,  by  exclaiming, 
emphatically — ''  My  father,  you  cannot 
deceive  me  !" 

Colonel  Fairfield  was  silenced  ;  Fanny'sr 
countenance  was  perfectly  horror-struck,, 
while  torrents  of  tears  fell  fi'om  her  eyes. 
An  individual,  ignorant  of  thoir  relative 
situations^  would,  have  ^concluded,  on  be- 
holding: the  sisters,  that  Fannv  was  the 
being  most  affected  by  this  dreadful  cala-r 
mity.  She  approached  her.  sister,  and 
tremblingly  took  her  hand;  but  it  was 
with  a  fearful  embarrassn^nt,  as  if  she 
dreaded  arousing  her  to  a  sense  of  her 
wretchedness,  the  extent  of  which,  Fannv 
imagined  (from  her  apparent. calmness) 
she  did  not  yet  feel. 

Lavinia  returned  the  gentle   touch  of 

her 
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her  fingers^  with  a  warm  pressure;  and 
looking  at  her  sorrow-bathed  countenance^ 
she  said,  in  a  mild  accent — "  Why  do  you 
cry,  my  ckar  Fanny  ?  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  cry." 

This  unnatural  composure  in  her  sister 
alarmed  Fanny  beyond  every  thing,  and 
she  cried — "  Oh  Lavinia,  why  do  you  iiot 
cry  ?  Oh  that  I  could  see  you  shed  a 
tear !" 

The  Colonel  (who  had  now  recalled 
tl\}it  .firmness  which  had  never  before  so 
totally  forsaken  him)  now  drew  near  La- 
vinia, and  pressing  her  to  his  heart,  he 
cried — '*  My  child  !  my  dear,  dear  Lavi- 
nia!" 

Lavinia  returned  his  pressure,  saying— 
"  Do  not  agitate  yourself  thus,  my  dear 
father  !  you  have  nothing  to  fear  forme." 

She  still  retained  an  air  of  perfect  tran- 
quillity; and  leaning  back  in  her  chair, 
she  placed  her  hands  before  her. 

Her  father  and  sistv, .  continued  silently 

hanging 
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hanging  over  her,  watching  every  turn  of 
her  features^  which  bore  an  expression  un- 
natural to  them.  The  only  emotion  visi- 
ble was  a  nervous  catching  in  ker  limH 
and  she  twisted  her  fingers  in  each  other, 
while  her  eyes  wandered  round  the  room,^ 
from  one  object  to  another^  as  if  uDce^ 
tain  where  to  fix.  At  length  she  suddenly 
rose  and  walked  across  the  room — ''  Where 
are  you  going,  my  love?**  enquired  the 
anxious  parent^  while  both  him  and  Fannf 
closely  followed  her  steps. 

''  Only  to  put  my  picture  by,"  answe^^ 
ed  she,  as  she  approached  the  table  where 
lay  the  miniature  of  the  unfortunate  Ma- 
jor Berresford. 

Fanny  looked  appalled,  and  by  a  glance 
at  her  father,  seemed  to  say — "  Ought  we 
to  let  her  look  at  it  ?" 

Colonel  Fairfield  was  uncertain  how  to 
act;  he  thought  the  present  torpor  of 
Lavinia's  feelings  seemed  to  threaten  her 
intellects,  and  he  conceived  any  change 

would. 
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would  be  preferable  to  an  appearance  so 
unnatural;  he  therefore  allowed  her  to  re^ 
gain  the  picture 

She  reached  across  the  table^  for  the 
case  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  keep 
itj  and  taking  up  the  miniature^  placed  it  in 
it,  without  undergoing  any  visible  emo- 
tion ;  before  she  closed  it,  she  cast  her 
eyes  upon  the  resemblance  for  a  moment^ 
then  suddenly  withdrew  them,  and  stared 
round  the  room;  and  holding  her  arm 
above  her  eye§,  to  shade  them  from  the 
lights,  she  looked  at  the  different  object* 
in  the  apartment,  as  if  endeavouring,  by 
recalling  where  she  was,  to  collect  her 
disordered  ideas ;  then  turning  to  her  fa^ 
ther,  and  after  to  her  sister,  she  smiled  va- 
cantly Upon  each  of  them,  and  again  bent 
her  eyes  upon  the  picture,  which  she 
continued  to  gaze  upon  for  about  a  mi- 
nute, when  a  slight  convulsion  agitated 
her  features,  which  shortly  after  became 
completely  distorted,  when,  bursting  into 
a  loud  convulsive  laugh,  terminating  in- 

aa: 
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an  hysteric  shriek,  she  staggered  back  a 
few  paces,  and  the  extended  arms  of  her 
appalled  father,  trembling  with  horroiv. 
received  her  lifeless  frame  \ 


CHAP.  X. 


There  Iing*ring  late  and  tong;»  conflicting  life 
Rote  against  Fate,  and  still  maintain*d  the  strife ! 

Ltjcan's  Pbarsalii. 

A  piERciN€  shriek  from  Fanny  re-echoed 
the  soul-congealing  cry  of  her  sister ;  ani 
she  was  forced  to  ding  to  the  back  of  a 
chair  for  support.     This  union  of  horrible 
sound,  together  with  the  ejaculation  which 
followed  from  Colonel  Fairfield,  of  •' My 
God,  my  child  is  dead  !'*  brought  Williairv 
who   was  crossing  the  hall,  precipitately 
into  thQ  psLrlour.    He  stood  aghast:  at  the 

scene 
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scene   which  presented   itself;    but  soon 

f 

recollecting  himself,  he  hastened  forward 
to  assist  his  master,  whose  extreme  per- 
tiirbation  rendered  him  almost  incapable 
of  supporting  his  inanimate  burthen,  which, 
with  William's  assistance,  was  laid  upon  a 
sofa. 

Fanny,  now  in  some  measure  recovering 
her  dismay,  flew  to  the  sideboard,  and, 
filling  a  glass  of  water,  approached  Lavi- 
nia  ;  but  her  trembling  hands  emptied  it 
of  half  its  contents  before  she  could  reach 
her.  She  sprinkled  her  face  and  rubbed 
her  temples,  while  William  summoned 
Mary,  who  was  always  furnished  with  pro- 
per restoratives,  in  case  of  emergencies. 
He  then,  at  his  master's  commands,  dis- 
patched a  man  on  horseback  to  L— — — ., 
for  the  physician,  and  went  himself  to  re- 
quest the  immediate  attendance  of  the  sur- 
geon, who  resided  in  the  neighbouring 
village. 

Every  restorative  which  Mary's  ingenu- 
ity could  devise^  was  appli^  in  vain  to 

the 
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the  unconscious  object ;  nor  could  it  be 
ascertained  by  her  distracted  friends,  whe- 
ther the  vital  spark  was  not  for  ever  ex- 
tinguished. No  change  whatever  had 
taken  place  when  the  surgeon  arrived ;  be 
instantly  advised  bleeding,  and  appeased 
the  agonizing  apprehensions  of  the  father 
and  sister,  by  assuring  them  that  life  had 
not  entirely  fled ;  as  the  blood  flowed,  he 
could  plainly  discover  a  feeble  fluctuating 
pulsation  round  the  heart : — 

The  tides  of  life  resum'd  their  azure  course* 

The  father  raised  his  grateful  eyes  to 
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Heaven — grateful,  though  wretched  still. 
Fanny,  shuddering,  contemplated  the  red 
stream  that  flowed  from  her  sister's  veins, 
and  thought — ''  Oh,  how  willingly  would  I 
forfeit  every  drop  in  my  body,  could  it 
restore  her  health  and  peace  !" 

While  the  surgeon  was  carefully  bind- 
ing up  her  arm,  Lavinia  opened  her  eyes ; 
they  were    dull  and  heavy ;  ^e  /shortly 

closed 
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closed  them  again  without  speaking;  there- 
fore^ whether  she  had  regained  her  reason 
>r  not^  could  not  be  discovered. 
'  The  surgeon  assured  them  that  her  pulse 
vas  greatly  amended^  and  advised  tliat  she 
:hould  immediately  be  conveyed  to  bed, 
end  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  He  said,  as 
lie  physician  was  -sent  for,  he  would  not 
limseif  administer  any  medicines,  but 
iwait  the  arrival  of  Dr.  A 

Colonel  Fairfield  himself  laid  his  child 
ipon  her  bed,  and  left  her  sister  and  her 
tnaid  to  undress  her,  and  returned  to  the 
surgeon,  and  with  him  awaited  impatiently 
the  arrival  of  Dr.  A 

Lavinia  opened  her  eyes,  while  her  sister 
was  still  occupied  about  her,  but  she  did 
not  speak.  Fanny  feared  to  address,  her, 
but  placed  herself  on  the  side  of  the  bed, 

m 

and  watched  her  countenance. 

Lavinia  lay  on  her  back,  with  her  eyes 
open  and  fixed,  without  betraying  any 
particular  emotion,  and  thus  did  the  phy- 
sician find  her. .  He  was  a  friend  of  the 

family. 
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family^  and  Colonel  Fairfield  thought  it 
advisable  to  make  known  to  him,  that  hjs 
daughter's  illness  was  occasioned  Sy  her 
feelings  having  sustained  a  violent  shock; 
thus  he  was  enabled  to  judge  more  accu- 
rately respecting  her  situation.  To  his 
enquiry  of  ''  how  she  found  herself?"  La- 
vinia  made  no  answer,  nor  did  she  move 
her  eyes  from  the  spot  on  which  they 
ixere  fixed. 

A  smothered  groan  burst  from  the  ach- 
ing heart  of  her  father  ;  and  Fanny  sobbed 
out,  "  Her  reason  !  Oh  Doctor  A— — ■* 
her  reason  is  certainly  gone  !" 

"  Don't  alarm  yourself,  jny  dear  young 
lady/'  returned  the  Doctor;  then,  tdrn- 
ing  to  the  Colonel,  he  continued — *'  My 
good  friend,  you  are  too  much  affected ; 
I  trust  a  few  days  will  prove  your  fears  to 
be  groundless.  Miss  Fairfield  has  received 
a  violent  and  most  severe  shock,  and  you 
cannot  expect  her  restoration  can  be 
effected  in  an  hour  or  two." 

He  then  descended^  and  havingx  written 

a  pre-' 
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.  prescription,  he  gave  it  to  the  surgeon, 
i^ho  immediately  departed  to  get  it  made 
ip  ;  and  the  Doctor  soon  after  took  his 
eave^  promismg  to  be  at  Fairfield  early  in 
he  morning. 

In  about  an  hour  the  surgeon  returned 
limself  with  the  medicine,  anxious  tor 
:now  if  his  patient  remained  in  the  same 
itate.  He  found  her  precisely  as  he*  had 
eft  her.  Approaching  the  bed,  he  said-^ 
*^  Here  is  a  medicine.  Ma'am,  which  I  hope 
jrou  will  take." 

''  Oh,  Sir,"  cried  Fanny,  '^  she  hears  you 
not!" 

*'  Oh,  but  she  must  take  the  medicine,'* 
returned  the  surgeon,  a  good  natured,  but 
unpolished  man ;  ''  so.  Miss,  you  had  bet- 
ter try  to  persuade  her." 

Fanny  bent  over  her  sister,  and,  in  a 
soft  accent,  said — '^  My  dear,  dear  Lavi- 
nia !  here  is  something  that  will  do  you 
good ;  take  it,  for  God's  sake  !" 

She  repeated  this  several  times  in  vain  ; 

she  prest  her  cheek  to  that  of  her  sister. 

VOL.  II.  2  Lavinia 


t. 
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Lavinia  at  length  moved  her  eyes  from  the 
spot  on  which  they  h9d  so  long  been  fix* 
ed,  and  with  her  hand  gently  repelled  her 
sister^  as  if  oppressed  by  her  leaning  over 
her. 

Fanny  thought  she  had  gained  a  great 
point,  in  arousing  her  in  any  way,  and  re- 
peated her  solicitations  with  added  energy. 
Lavinia  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  then 
slowly  raising  herself  on  her  arm,  she 
held  out  her  hand  for  the  medicine,  and 
swallowed  it  instantly,  and  again  dropped 
upon  her  pillow,  and  resumed  her  former 
position,  in  which  she  continued  for  many 
hours,  her  eyes  still  open,  while  her  sister 
retained  her  situation  beside  her;  and  her 
father,  in  an  adjoining  dressing-room,  past 
the  wretched  moments  in  listening  to  every 
movement  which  occurred  within  the 
chamber. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XL 


■ 


Cold  the  loft  hand*  that  sooth'd  woe's  weary  head^ 
And  4piencb'd  the  eye»  the  pitying  tear  that  ahedf 
And  mute  the  voice,  whose  pleasing  accents  stoiey 
Infusing  bDlm,  into  the  rankl'd  soul ! 
Oh  Death !  why  arm  with  ciuelty  thy  power^ 
And  spare  the  idle  weed,  yet  lop  the  flower? 
Why  fly  thy  shafts,  in  lawless  error  driven  f 
Is  virtue  then  no  more  the  care  of  Heaven  ? 
But,  peace  I  hold,  thought !— be  still,  my  bursting  heart ! 

Bbattii. 

IwiLLiiow  acquaint  the  reader  with  the 
source  and  nature  of  the  intelligence  Co- 
lonel Fairfield  had  learnt,  concerning  the 
cutter  on  board  of  which  Major  Berres- 
ford  had  embarked. 

When  the  Colonel  and  Mr.  Cokbrook 

1 2  reached 
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reached  Southampton^  they  separated  for 
a  short  time ;  the  former  to  transact  the 
business  which  had  brought  him  there^  andj 
the  latter  to  visit  some  friends  that  resided^ 
in  that  town.     Colonel  Fairfield  had  occa*-^ 
sion,  in  the  course  of  his  walk,  to  repai«&^ 
to  one  of  the  quaysr    As  he  was  standin 
near  the  edge^  contemplating  theshippin^g 
his  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by     ^ 
heavy  sigh,  almost  amounting  to  a  groan/ 
he  turned  to  discover  from  whom  it  pro* 
reeded,  when  he  perceived,  almost  close 
to  him,  a  man  seated  on  the  ground,  his 
elbows  rested  on  his  knees,  while  his  hands 
supported  his  chin  ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  water,  and  his  whole  appearance  was 
sorrowful  in  the  extreme.     The  Colonel 
thought  his  features  were  familiar  to  him, 
but  could  not  recollect  where  he  had  seea 
them.     He  looked  at  him  for  some  mi- 
nutes, and  at  length,  with  painful  surprise^ 
he  discovered  that  this  man  either  was,  or 
greatly  resembled  the  servant  who  htd  al- 
i\ays  attended   Major   Berresford  in    his 

visits 
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risits  at  Farrfield.  The  Colonel  approach- 
rd  bim^  vfith  a  fearful  presentiment  of 
lomcthing  disagreeable,  and  addressed  him, 
jy  sayintr — *'  I  have  certainly  seen  you? 
hce  before,  friend."  ^ 

The  man  started  at  the  soimd  of  his 
7oice,  and  instantly  jumped  up,  andtak* 
»ftg  off  his  hat,  held  ft  in  his  hSnd,  while 
lie  silently  looked  at  the  Colonel. 

*'  Is  it  possible  T  see  Simmons^  Major 
Bfetresford's  servanr?  "  cried  the  Colonel. 

The  man  cast  his  eyes  to  the  ground^ 
and  answered,  '*  Yes,  Sir,  I  am  Simmotw; 

but "  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  hastily 

averted  his  face. 

'^  Where  did  you  leave  your  master?" 
cried  thie  Colonel,  eagerly ;  "  iff  he  land- 
ed ?  or  is  he  still'  on  board  ship  ?  Where 
is  he? — speak,  for  God*s  sake  !*'  continued 
the  Colonel,  alarmed  at  the  man's  dejected 
countenance. 

Simmons  made  no  reply,  but  pointed 
towards  the  sea,  and  then  looked  up  to 
Heaven ! 

I  3  ''  What 
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''  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  the  Co- 
lonely  with  encreased  terror ;  '^  is  he  not 
disembarked  }** 

The  man  shook  his  head,  as  he  pro- 
nounced^ mournfully-^-''  He  will  never 
land  again  V  then,  quickly  turning  away 
his  head,  he  burst  into  tears. 

Colonel  Fairfield  gazed  at  him  with  hor- 
ror, yet  dared  not  ask  a  further  explana- 
tion. The  man  observed  his  emotion,  and 
continued,  in  a  broken  voice — '*  I  knew 
very  well  how  you  would  all  be  grieved, 
and  that  was  the  reason  that  I  did  not  come 
to  Fairfield  to  tell  you — I  have  been  here 
three  days,  but  could  not  gain  courage  to 
set  out." 

The  colour  forsook  Colonel  Fairfield's 
cheek,  and  turning  round,  he  bid  Simmons 
follow  him.  They  entered  the  nearest 
public-house,  and  the  Colonel  enquired 
if  he  could  have  a  room  to  himself  for  some 
time  ?  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  entered,  followed   by  Simmons,   and 

having 
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liaving  fastened  the  door»  he  said — '^  Now^ 

Simmons^  explain  your  dreadfal  words  !". 
*'   Dreadful,  indeed^    Sir  != — the    cutter 

foundered,  and  my  dear,  dear  master,  was 

the  only  soul  who  perished !" 

The  Colonel  stood  the  speechless  image 

of  despair;  and  for  near  ten  minutes,  both^ 
remained  silent,  when,  in  a  choaked  and. 
undefr  tone.  Colonel  Fairfiield  said — *'  The 
particulars!" 

"  We  set  sail  from  Egypt  the  thirty-first  ' 
of  March,  Sir;  and  for  two  months  from 
that  time,  our  voyage  was  as  comfortable 
as  could  be  ;  the  weather  so  fine,  and  piy 
dear  master  getting  better  every  day. 
There  was  but  one  thing  to  complain  of, 
and  that  did  not  much  signify,  while  the 
tfieather  kept  good,  and  that  was,  that  the- 
master  of  the  vessel  was  always  drunk ; 
and*  the  lieutenant  that  commanded  was 

.so  poorly  in  health,   that   he  was  hardly 

-ever  out  of  the  cabin — indeed,  we  all 
thought  he  would  ,  have  died  several^ 
times.     In  short,  every  thing  was  managed 

1 4  by. 
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by  a  p.ircelofboys;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  my  dear  master,  I  am  sure  we  never 
should  have  got  so  far  in  safety.  We  put 
into  Gibraltar,  and  were  detained  there  1 
for  three  days,  while  the  vessel  was  re-  I 
pairing  ;  and  then  it  was  we  found  out 
that  she  was  making  her  last  voyage,  for 
her  bottom  was  quite  rotten,  and  they  had 
depended  upon  the  favourable  time  of 
year  for  getting  her  home  safe. 

''  Well,  Sir,  she  was  patched  up,  and  we 
set  sail  from   Gibraltar  on  the  eighth  of 
June^     Every  day,  as  we  got  nearer  Eng- 
land,  master  seemed  to  grow  more  and 
more  impatient;  and  so  worrited  himself 
with  fidgeting  about  the  thoughts  of  seeing 
you  all,  that  he  got  quite  ill  again  :  and 
one   day,  when   we  thought  we   had  got 
within  a  couple  of  days  sail  of  Spithead, 
master  came  on  deck,  and  he  said  to  the 
fellow  at  the  helm  (who  was  as  drunk  as 
an  owl  all  the  time),  '  I  think,'  says  he, 
in  that  sweet  and  mild  way,  as  he  always 
used  to  speak,  '  I  think,  my  good  friend, 

we 
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'we  have  mistaken  our  course :  for  I  can- 
not  discover  any  appearance  of  our  being 
so  near  the  end  of  our  voyage — on  the 
contrary,  I  perceive  land  in  the  Opposite 
direction  to  where  it  ought  to  rise/ 

*^  The  master  looked  very  sulky,  and 
said,  he  bad  not  been  pilot  for  so  many 
years,  without  knowing  what  he  was  about. 
So  my  dear  master  did  not  say  another 
word  to  him,  but  went  down  to  the  lieu- 
tenant, who  commanded.  He  found  him 
in  his  cot,  very  ill;  so  he  told  him  he- 
was  afraid  the  master  "was  drunk,  and  not 
to  be  trusted.  The  lieutenant  answered 
.peevishly,  that  he  thought  him  perfectly 
trust-worthy,  and  did  not  question  his  ca- 
pacity as  pilot. — I  believe  the  truth  was, 
he  was  so  bad  himself,  that  he  did  not  care 
what  became  of  him . 

''Well,   my  dear  master  could  say  no 
more — he  went  to  bed  very  poorly.     In 
the  middle  of  the  nighty  we  were  all  roused^ 
up  by  a  violent  shock;  and  before  I  couM 
scramble  on  deck,  I  heard  the  water  gur- 

i5  gling. 
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gling.  I  thought  directly  of  my  dear 
master ;  but  I  had  no  need  to  call  hinsj  for 
I  heard  his  voice  from  above^  crying  outj 
*  put  out  the  long-boat  instantly  !' 

'^  On  going  up,  I  found  the  vessel  had 
struck  upon  a  rock,  which  had  damaged  her 
bottom  so  completely,  that  the  water  was 
passing  in.  It  was  a  calm  night,  so  w 
thought  we  should  all  easily  be  ^aved  in 
the  long-boat. 

''  All  the  crew  were  on  deck,  except 
the  lieutenant;  when  my  dear  master  per- 
ceived that  he  was  not  there,  he  wentdowa 
to  his  cabin,  which  the  water  was  fast  enr  . 
tering ;  he  found  him  in  bed,  and  he  seem^ 
ed  resolved  not  to  stir;  but  master  dragr 
ged  him  out,  and  brought  him  up  upon 
his  back — and,  God  knows,  he  was  but  Ifttle 
able  to  do  it.     Well,  we  got  him  into  the 
'  boat,  dnd  all  the  rest  followed  as  fast  as 
they  could  scramble  in.    There  was  a  poor 
woman,  whose  husband  was  killed  in  Egypt^ 
on  board  with  her  infant ;  master  had  per- 
suaded the  lieutenant  to  give  her  apasr 

sage 
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sage  home  from  Malta,  where  he  met  her 
one  day  when  he  went  on  shore;  she  be- 
gan begging  of  him ;  his  tender  heart  pitied 
her,  and  so  he  got  her  a  passage  home. 
Well,  when  we  had  got  this  poor  woman 
into  the  boat,  and  her  child  in  her  arms, 
my  dear  master  followed  last  of  all.  Though 
it  was  a  dark  night  for  the  time  of  yfar, 
master  said  he  was  sure  he  could  see  land 
to  the  left,  which  must  be  the  French  coast; 
so  he  thought  we  had  better  take  an  op- 
posite course;  for  if  we  landed,  we  shoultl 
be  sure  to  be  made  prisoners,  and  perhaps 
detained  for  a  long  time;,  but.  that  when 
daylight  came,  we  might  chanoe  to  meet 
with  an  English  vessel,  which  could  take 
us  on  board.  Nothing  buttbe  want  of  pro- 
visions alarmed  us ;  but  for  that  we  might 
have  attempted  to  reach  England'  in  the 
boat,  which,  I  dare  say,  we.  could .  have  • 
done  with  safety.'* 

"Well,  well,  my  good  fellow/'  inter- 
rupted Colonel  Fairfield,  *^  your  master  ?" 

**  Yes,  Sir>"  continued  Simmons^  *'  my 

1 6  poor. 
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poorj  dear  master^  was  himself  steering  the 
boat^  when  the  wretched  woman  (getting 
adrive^  by  accident^  from  one  of  the  sail- 
ors) let  her  child  drop  out  of  her  arms 
into  the  sea  ! — Hardly  had  the  chiid  drept, 
when  I  heard  another  plunge^  and  I  saw  my 
dear  master  swimming  aftei:  it.  The  tide 
was  very  strong,  and  bore  it  away  to  a 
distance.  We  soon  lost  sight  of  both ;  for 
it  w^s  too  dark  for  us  to  know,  where  they 
were.  Full  ten  minutes  elapsed,  and  we 
all  thought  they  were  both  drowned,  when, 
all  at  once,  I  heard  the  water  rushing  about, 
and"  looking  over  the  side,  I  saw  the  child  I 
Oh  Lord,  Sir  f  my  master,  my  dear  master, 
was  holding  it  up  in  his  hand  !  a  sailor 
caught  at  the  child,  and,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, a  rope  was  thrown  over  to  assist 
master,  but  to  no  purpose — the  instant  he 
Jet  go  the  child,  he  sunk  ! — I  saw  him  sink 
myself — he  never  rose  again  !'* 

Here  Simmons  ceased,  wholly  overcome 
by' his  emotion.  A  long  pause  ensued; 
the  poor  fellow  then  continued — ''  I  would 

have- 
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have  followed  him,  but  they  held  me-^ 
yes^  Sir,  they  tied  me  down  !  After  row- 
ing about  the  spot  for  near  an  hour,  they 
saicl  a  was  no  use  to  remain  any  longer. 
1  roared.  Sir  I  I  roared  aloud,  when  they 
talked  of  leaving  him  !  but  they  did  net 
mind  me,  biit  set  the  sails.  Oh,  Sir,  when 
the  monsters  steered  the  boat  Away,  and  left 
him  behind  ! — I  never,  never  shall  for- 
get " 

''  Stop !"  cried  the  Colonel,  ''  I  have 
heard  enough  V* 

'^  There  is  little  more  to  say.  Sir;  we- 
were  picked  up  the  next  day,  and  landed, 
here  three  days  ago."  . 

I  will  not  particularize  the  scene  whiclvi ' 
followed,    when    Colonel    Fairfield    met^ 
Colebrook,  nor  their  sensations  in  their- 
ride  home.     Those  of  the  Colqnel  can  be 
compared  to  nothing,  but  the  feelings  of' 
some  being  who  is  obliged,  by  some  ir- 
resistiblie  power,  to  plunge  a  poniard  into* 
the  heart  of  the  object  most  dear  to  him- 
on  earth.! 

Aft. 
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At  the  park  gate^  Colebrook  quitted 
him  in  silence,  and  returned  to  the  Hall. 
The  same  night  Simmons  proceeded  in  the 
mail-coach  to  London,  the  unfortunate 
messenger  of  incurable  anguish  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  held  Major  Berres- 
ford's  existence  ten  thousand  times  dearer 
than  their  own ! 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

He  sleeps  in  dust,  and  all  the  Moses  mourn !' 
He  whom  each  virtue  fir*d  with  grace  divine  ; 
Friend,  teacher,  patron,  darling  of  mankind ! 
He  sleeps  in  dust !    Ah !  how  shall  I  pursue 
My  theme  ?  to  heart-consuming  grief  resigned. 

BMTTlli 

At  an   early  hour  in  the  morning,   Dh 

A made  his  appearance  at  Fairfield. 

He  was  much  disappointed  to  find  that 
the  medicine  for  promoting  sleep,  which 
had  been  administered,  had  failed  of  its 
usual  effect. 

Fanny  declared  she  was  certain  her  sister 
had  not  closed  her  eyes  during  (he  night; 
but  ^ow,  instead  of  being  fixed^  they  be- 
gan 
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gati  to  wander,  from  which  the  physician" 
inferred,  that  her  reason  was  in  some  de- 
gree affected,  though  not  violently.  He 
ordered  the  dose  to  be  doubled.  Fanny 
presented  it  to  her  sister,  who  took  it  as 
before. 

The  physician  being  gone,'she  resumed 
her  place  by  the  bedside,  deaf  to  the  en- 
treaties of  her  father,  to  seek  a  short  re- 
pose;, she  would  not  hear  of  it,  declaring 
it  was  impossible  she  could  obtain  a  mo- 
ment's slumber,  until  her  sister's  eves  were 
closed  in  sleep. 

The  anxious  parent  seated<  himself  be- 
side her,  while,  from  both  their  hearts, 
burst 


> The  sigh  of  lovf^ 


Breath'd  from  the  inmost  soul ;  pure  friendship's  prayer, . 
Which  foin  with  life  would  buy  the  life  she  czaves  j , 
AfiPection's  tender  prompt  solicitude, . 
Keen  to  explore,  ai^d  eager  to  relieve  • 
The  wants  just  hinted  by  the  asking  gltnce. 

Wranghamt- 

How 
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How  frequently  did  the  affectionate  girl 
bend  forward^  to  ascertain  whether  her 
sister  had  closed  her  eyes;  and  what  a 
damp  fell  upon  her  heart,  when  she  met 
the  extended  orbs  gazing  upon  her  !  The 
mere  want  of  rest,  independent  of  every 
other  consideration,  was  sufficient  to  occa- 
sion indisposition* 

Towards  evening,  Fanny  thought,  as  her 
ear  caught  the  gentle  breathing  of  her 
sister,  that  it  seemed  more  regular,  and 
leaning  forward,  she  perceived  Lavinia's 
«yes  were  closed — she  raised  her  hands  to 
Heaven,  and  whispered  an  ejaculation  of 
thanks. 

Several  times  during  the  day,  messen- 
gers had  been  sent  from  the  Hall. and  the 
Parsonage,  to  enquire  for  the  family. 
Miss  Colebrook  herself  walked  over,  and  * 
sent  up  a  pressing  entreaty,  that  she  niight 
be  allowed  to  share  in  Fanny's  fatigues. 
A  grateful  and  afiectionate  denial  was  re- 
turned.— Dr.  A did  not  see  Lavi- 

nia  when  he  called  in  the  eveningj  as  sh© 

stiU 
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still  slept — he  left  his  directions  with  the 
Colonel. 

Fanny  was  most  anxious  to  hear  every 
particular  of  the  late  dreadful  catastrophe^ 
persuading  herself  she  should  be  able  ta 
find  room  for  hope,  when  all  the  circum- 
stances should  be  explained  ;  but  she  had 
as  yet  no  opportunity    of  enquiring    of 
her  father.      At   night  Colonel   Fairfield 
again  took  his  post  in  the  dressing-room, 
while  Fanny,  and  jthe  fcmme  de  chamdre 
(Mary),    attended    within    the   chamber. 
How  melancholy  were  the  cogitations  of 
the  unhappy  father  ?  they  cannot  be  mor& 
elegantly  expressed,  than  in  the  words  of 
the  admired  Wrangham* : — 

The  'future,  once  so  bright. 
When  Hope  and  Fancy  sketcbM  the  happy  S^^Mip, 
Pear  to  a  grandsire*8  breast,  appals  him  now 
With  horror's  direst  forms !  the  shrouded  cone« 
The  bier,  the  black  procession !  scarM  he  shrinks, 
And  back  thro'  many  a  well-remember  d  year 
Darts  his  quick  eye!  But,  oh !  yet  deeper  panes 

Lie. 

*  Mr,  WRincHAM  on  the  Raising  of  Jairus's  Dsngbter. 
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lie  ambusb'd  there !  Too  faithful  to  the  past, 
Officioas  memory  throngs  the  busy  scene 
"With  all  the  father's  joys— the  fond  caress. 
The  heart-sprung  smile,  the  glance  intelligent* 
The  speaking  gesture,  and  the  courted  knee. 
Throne  of  the  babe's  delight !  In  dumb  despair^ 
Dumbness,  to  which  all  eloquence  is  mute* 
He  hides  his  countenance ! 

About  three  o'clock  Lavinia  awoke ;  * 
Mary  had  just  quitted  the  room  for  a  few 
minutes.  When  Fanny  perceived  she  was 
awake>  she  leant  over  her^  and  entreated 
'  she  would  take  some  nourishment  (which 
.  "was  prepared  by  the  fire  below).  Lavinia 
did  not  immediately  answer ;  and  Fanny, 
with  encreased  earnestness,  said — '*  Shall 
I  ring  the  bell  for  Mary  to  bring  it  ?" 

Lavinia  looked  at  her,  and  suddenly  sit- 
ting up  in  the  bed,  she  repeated — "  Bell !" 
then,  after  a  pause,  she  sighed  heavily,  and 
murmured,  in  a  plaintive  voice — *'  No 
bell  hath  tolled  for  him ! — hark  !  the 

"  Sea«mew  screams  his  knell  !** 

Fanny 
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Fanny  could  not  bear  this;  her  tears 
streamed  in  torrents,  and  she  called  to  hef 
father  to  come  to  her; 

He  entered  with  precipitation^  and  en- 
quired what  was  the  matter  ? 

Lavinia  continued  in  the  same  tone^ 

'<  The  great  waters  rolt  over  hit  souV— • 
His  grave  is  a  cave  in  the  ocean  1'* 

Fanny  threw  herself  upon  her  father's 
neck,  and  sobbed  aloud,  crj-ing  out-:-"  She 
looks  so  dreadful !  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  dead  t 
*Tis  too  much — I  cannot  bear  it  !'* 

Her  father  pressed  her  close  to  hrs  breast, 
Und  mingled  his  tears  with  her's. 

Lavinia  turned  her  eyes  upon  them ; 
the  afniction  she  witnessed  recalled  her 
wandering  ideas,  bewildered  by  the  opium 
she  had  taken,  and  she  said,  in  a  beseech- 
ing tone — ''  Do  not  mind  me,  I  am  very 
foolish — I  know  not  what  I  say.  Oh  what 
a  wretch  I  am,  to  make  you  all  so  raiser-- 
able  !  Fanny,  my  dear  Fanny,  I  will  take 
some  food,  if  you  wish  it.** 

Inex- 
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'  Inexpressibly  relieved,  by  this  certain 
evidence  of  restored  rationality^  Fanny 
S^vr,  with  a  lightened  heart,  to  procure 
wfiat  she  wanted ;  and  when  Lavinia  again 
fell  asleep,  she  was  induced  to  seek  repose 
on  a  sofa  in  the  same  room. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


Tlis  head  to  earth  the  sufferer  bow'd,  with  hands 

Prest  on  his  bosom ;  yet  his  eyes  uprals'd 

In  hope  to  Heaven !— '*  Father  of  all,"  he  ciied, 

**  Thy  will  be  done !  All  was  thy  gift  i  thine  own 

Thou  hast  resum'd !  Blest  be  the  hand  that  gave ; 

And-——  peace,  my  heart  I«->biest  when  it  takes 

Away!" 

GiSBORNI* 

Three  days  passed,  unmarked  by  any  event, 

while  Lavinia's    bodily  health   gradually 

amended.    She  never  spoke  ^    hst  when 

addres- 
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addressed^  she  refused  not  to  answer.  She 
had  never  been  seen  to  shed  a  tear ;  deep 
and  revolving  sighs  were  the  only  indica* 
tions  of  sorrow  she  betrayed.  On  the 
fourth  day«  she  beckoned  Fanny  to  her, 
and  whispered  in  her  ear — "  Tell  my  fa- 
ther to  relate  every  particular— I  can  bear 
it  now." 

Fanny  obeyed,  and  her  father  drew  near, 
and  seated  himself  bv  the  bedside.  Lavi- 
nia  threw  her  handkerchief  over  her  face. 
In  a  concise  manner,  Colonel  Fairfield  re- 
lated the  circumstances  told  him  by  Sim- 
mons ;  when  he  had  concluded,  Lavinia 
said — ''  Now,  leave  me  alone  for  a  few 
hours ;  'tis  all  that  I  require." 

She  ivas  obeyed.  In  about  three  hours 
her  bell  rang,  and  Fanny  flew  to  her  apart- 
ment. She  said  she  would  get  up,  which 
she  did,  and  remained  for  some  time,  re- 
taining  perfect  calmness : 

Her  mind,  unbioken,  keeps  its  constant  fruoi^ 
In  greatness,  or  misfortune^  still  the  same  t 
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The  next  morning  Lavinia  declared  it 
her  intention  to  go  into  the  drawing- 
room,  which  was  on  the  same  floor  with 
her  chamber ;  and  she  desired  her  sister 
would  no  longer  refuse  admission  to 
Francis  Colebrook;  though  she  found  it 
impossible  (as  yet)  to  receive  any  other 
of  the  friends  who  were  constantly  sending, 
or  calling  to  enquire  after  her. 

Sir  Francis  Colebrook  had  made  many 
inefTectual  efforts  to  be  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  his  old  friend,  hoping  to  alle- 
riate  his  sufferings,  by  offering  the  balm 
of  sympathizing  friendship.  The  day  Lat- 
vinia  quitted  her  chamber.  Colonel  Fair- 
field received  Sir  Francis  in  his  study. 

Both  were  silent  for  many  minutes  after 
they  met;  the  Colonel,  nearly  overcome 
by  the  reflection  of  the  sad  reverse  in  his 
sensations,  to  what  they  haci  been  when 
last  he  beheld  his  friend — and  Sir  Francis 
was^  in  truth,  struck  dumb,  by  the  melan-. 
choly  and  rapid  alteration  in  the  Colonel's 

looks ! 
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looks!  The  natural  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  lively^  dnd  Sir  Francis 
had  never  before  seen  him  without  a  good 
colour^  which  was  habitual  to  him.  His 
features  now  wore  an  aspect  of  the  deepest 
dejection^  tempered  only  by  a  pallid  caSt 
of  resignation.  It  was>  as  Sterne  pathe- 
tically describes  it — '^  One  of  those  heads 
which  Guido  has  often  painted — mild,  pale, 
penetrating;  free  from  all  common-place 
ideas  of  fat  contented  ignorance^  looking 
downwards  upon  the  earth,  it  looked  for- 
wards— ^but  looked  as  if  it  looked  at  some- 
thing beyond  this  world  !*' 

On  the  day  succeeding  that  on  which 
all  the  animated  anticipations  of  future 
felicity,  entertained  by  the  Fairfield  family, 
had  received  its  death-blow,  Fanny  had 
dispatched  a  servant  to  Colebrook  Hall 
with  poor  Fido,  who  she  found  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  out  of  her  sister's  room,  and 
she  dreaded  the  effect  which  the  sight  of 
him  might  have  upon  her.    She  sent  a 

3  strict 
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strict  charge  to  Colebrook  to  keep  him 
tied  up,  and  on  no  account  to  allow  him 
to  come  back  for  ^ome  time. 

When  she  found  that  her  sister  was  re- 
solved on  quitting'  her  chamber^  she  care- 
fully removed  every  object  which  she  con- 
ceived calculated  .to  recall  to  her  mind  the 
anguish  of  her  loss. 

As  kindred  objects,  kindred  thoughts  excite. 
These  with  magnetic  virtue  soon  unite. 

The  drawing-room  was  favourable  to. 
sparing  Lavinia's  feelings;  for  from  its. 
being  upstairs  (and  consequently  not  sa 
agreeal^le  in  the  country),  they  had  scarce- 
ly ever  occupied  it  when  Major  Berres-. 
ford  had  been  at  Fairfield;  it  therefore 
could  not  recall  scenes  which,  had'shc  en*- 
tered  either  of  the  other  sitting-rooms, 
must  instantly  h&ve  recurred  to  her  mincl.^ 
Lavinia  lay  reclined  on  a  sofa  in- this  apart- 
ment, without  betraying  4iny  violent  iudi-r 
cation  of  turbulent  anguish: 

VOJL.  II.  K  Koi 
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Kor  groan'd  her  breast,  nor  fUrd  he;  eyes  wKh  teacs. 
But  ttill  the^anie  majestic  form  she  wears ; 
An  awfal  grief  sat  decent  in  her  face. 
Such  as  became  her  loss. 

The  affectionate  father  and  sister  sat 
anxiously  watching  her  countenance^  but 
it  underwent  no  extraordmary  change,  du- 
ring three  hours  that  she  remained  in  the 
drawing-room,  when  she  withdrew  to  her 
chamber,  and  lay  on  the  bed  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  great  part  of  which  her  face 
was  concealed  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  none 
but  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  knew  what_ 
passed  in  her  heart. 

From  this  day  her  health  gradually  im- 
proved, and  she  spent  most  of  her  time  in 
the  company  of  her  father,  ^sister,  and 
young  Colebrook.  She  never,  in  their 
presence,  betrayed  any  violent  or  uncon- 
trolable  despair,  but  always  (before  wit- 
nesses) supported  an  appearance  of  com* 
posure.  Whenever  she  felt  her  seni^* 
tions  raised  to  that  pitch  of  agony^  as  to 

over- 
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overrule  all  her  power  to  repel  them,  she 
would  retire  to  her  chamber,  and  there, 
by  every  effort  of  piety  and  reason,  en- 
deavour to  subdue  her  anguish.  Often 
would  she  thijik — ^'  How  absurd  !  how  un- 
reasonable was  it  in  me  to  imagine  it  pos- 
sible I  should  ever  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
such  extreme  felicity,  as  a  union  with  one 
of  the  first  of  human  beings  would  have 
ensured  \  No,  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
ray  Edward  !  to  have  called  him  mine  !  to 
have  past  every  hour  in  his  presence !  is 
more  than  any  mortal  dare  aspire  to  !  I 
was  presumptuous  to  imagine  that  I  should 
be  permitted  such  exquisite  delight !  No, 
no  !  it  is  not  in  this  world  that  we  can  ex- 
perience such  perfect  bliss — it  would  have 
intoxicated  my  soul — I  should  have  forgot 
myself — such  a  delirium  of  joy  would  have 
made*  me  unmindful  of  liihy  I  was  placed 
here — I  should  have  had  Nothing  to  wish 
£99 — in  such  an  heaven  on  er>  th,  I  should 
have  ceased  to  reflect  upon  thtf  Heaven  of 
hereafter !      The   Almighty,   in  his  great 

K  S  wisdom. 
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^isdotn^  has  regarded  my  eternal  pe^ce, 

ft 

and  kindly  denied  me  the  possession  of  an 
object,  which  would  hav6  attached  me  too 
strongly  to  this  sublunary  state  !  Oh,  my 
Edward,  thou  art  now  at  home  ! — thy  ex^ 
alted  spirit  was  ynfit  to  mingle  with  the 
ihferior  beings  of  this  sphere,  and  now,  in 
the  mansions  of  blessedness,  it  seeki^  (where 
only  it  could  be  found)  a  nature  equal  to 
it&own!" 

While  pursuing  these  reflections,  Lavi- 
nia  experienced  a  degree  of  consolation— 
who  ever  sought  for  comfort  in  religion 
that  did  not  find  it  ?       * 


Religion's  all !  Descending  from  the  skies 
To  wretched  man,  the  Goddess  in  her  left 
Holds  out  this  world,  and  iii  her  right  the  next ; 
She  gives  the  soul  a  soul  that  acts  a  god !  '   ' 
Religion  !  Providence !  an  after  state! 
This  is  firm  footing ;  here  is  solid  rock  ;  « 

This  can  support  us :  all  is  sea  heside* 
Sinks  under  us ;  beatorms  and  then  dcfoorsf 
His  hand  the  good  man  fastens  on  the  ikies. 
And  biiui%Lrth  roll,  nor  feels  her  idle  whirl  I 

Yovno, 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


My  tortar*d  boiom,  sact  remembrance  spare  1 
'Why  dost  ehou  plant  thy  keenest daggers*tliare» 
And  shew  tne  what  I  was,  and  aggravate  defpadr? 

Thus  did  the  refined  understanding  of  the 
tinrortunate  Lavinia  endeavour  to  recon- 
Cile  herself  to  her  severe  (dreadfully  ser 
vere)  destiny.  She  forced  herself,  as  much 
$is  possible,  to  continue  in  the  company 
of  her  father  and  sister,  and  avoided  solir 
tude,  whenever  she  could  retain  her  com- 
posure. Fanny  constantly  slept  withh^r; 
indeed  Lavinia  would  have  solicited  he^  to 
do  so>  had  ishe  not  offered,  fox  hex  pre- 

K  3  sence 
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sence  was  a  check  upon  the  indulgence 
of  her  misery,  which,  spite  of  every  effort 
of  philosophy,  would- (when  she  was  un^ 
observed)  burst  forth,  as  some  tender  re* 
collection  occurred;  but  she  ever  studiously 
endeavoured  to  banish  the  remembrance 
of  what  had  been.  As  if  to  contradict  the 
idea  she  wished  to  encourage  (of  perfect 
happiness  being  incompatible  xvith  human 
nature),  the  days  which  she  had  past  inf" 
Major  Berrcsford's  society  would  present 
themselves  to  her  mind.  Th«  despair,  the 
excruciating  anguish,  which  ever  attended 
the  recollection  of  scenes,  in  which  he  had 
been  th6  principal,  was  so  overwhelming, 
that  Lavinia  felt  as  if  she  could  have  flown 
to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth,  to 
escape  the  thought.  She  had  enquired  of 
Fanny  if  the  picture  was  safe,  but  told  her 
not  to  give  it  her  for  some  time.  She  did 
not  ask  for  Jier  dog,  justly  imagining  *whff 
it  vras  not  a)^wed  to  appear.  She  never 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  her  woes,  nor  did 
any  of  the  family,  or  allude  to  it  in  any 

way; 
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way;  they  were  all  conscious  that  time 
only  could  restore  tranquillity ;  as  to  hap- 
piness^ they  (as  is  ever  the  case  while  un- 
der the  first  impression  of  a  heavy  cala- 
mity) felt  at  this  time  as  if  it  could  never 
return. 

I  shall  but  slightly  touch  on  the  efTect 
produced  by  the  early  and  lamentable  fate 
of  Major  Berresford^  upon  his  afflicted  rc^ 
latives.  Lady  Maria  Courtney  left  Lon- 
don the  day  after  she  heard  of  it,  follow- 
ed by  Simmojas  (whom  she  resolved  always 
ta  retain  in  her  service)  and  her  own 
inaid>  in  a  hired  chaise^  while  she  preceded 
them  in  her  post  chariot^  with  all  the 
blinds  up.  She  travelled  post  night  and 
day,  till  she  reached  North  WaleSj^  where 
she  had  an  estate,  and  elegant  residence. 
There  she  took  up  her  abode,  and  resolved 
never  more  to  quit  it ;  nor  would  she  ad- 
mit any  one  into  her  presence,  but  Sim- 
mons and  her  femme^  de  chambre.  Lady 
Maria  Courtnev,  in  losing  Edward  Berre^- 
ford^  lost  everything  for  wliich  she  wished 

K  4  to 
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to  liv^ ;  and  in  him  she  mourned  the  an** 
nihilation  of  all  her  earthly  happiness. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Berresford*  (the 
unhappy  father)  was  totally  inconsolable ; 
nor  could  the  united  efforts  of  an  affec- 
tionate wife  and  son  (who  thoroughly  par- 
ticipated in  his  wretchedness)  prevail  upon 
him  to  be  resigned.  He  had  lost  his  dar- 
ling favourite,  and,  compared  to  him,  his 
other  sons,  though  deserving  in  Aemselves^ 
loat  the  power  of  pleasing. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Lo!  here  the  fortitude  compar'd. 

That  truth  and  error  gave  ; 
•<'Twa8  but  to  die  the  Roman  dar'd. 
The  Christian  dares  to  live  \ 

GiSBORNE. 

Never     did     Colonel    Fairfield    and    his 

m 

daughters  appear  so  interesting  as  at  the 
present  awful  crisis ;  each^  by  every  effort 
in  their  power,  striving  to  alleviate  their 
reciprQcal  misery.  Never  was  Lavinia's 
exalted  character  more  strikingly  display- 
ed, than,  while  smothering  her  acute  an- 
guish/she  forced  herself  to  appear  calm, 
to  spare  the  feelings  of  those  whose  anxi- 
ous  eyes   were,  constantly   watching   her. 

K  5  Often 
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Often  did  she  catch  the  heavy  sigh,  wliicb 
b.|irst  from  her  father's  heart : 

^  And-«wfcen  he  sigh'd,  sigh'd  deeper ;  yet  in  haste 
The  sound  restrain'dj  lest  she  should  mark  it.** 

And  never  did  Fanny  appear  so  enchant- 
ing ifl  the  eyes  of  her  lover,  as  when  shed- 
ding 

*'  The  graceful  tear  that  streams  for  others'  woes !" 

No,  not  even  in  the  most  animated  mo- 
ments of  vivacity,  did  she  seem  half  so 
charming  !  Thus  were  the  bonds  of  af- 
fection, which  linked  the  hearts  of  these 
amiable  people,  secured  and  strengthened, 
by  the  heavy  calamity  that  had  befallen 
them. 

«  Sure  from  the  fellowship  of  sufiering  viftue. 
Sweet  peace  and  concord  spring.** 

The  only  employment  Lavinia  could  (as 
yet)  pursue,  was  reading;  almost  all  her 
time  was  occupied  in  perusing  works  on 

the 
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the  immortality  of  the  soul;  '^Young's 
Night  Thoughts'*  was  her  most  favourittt 
study.  While  absorbed  in  the  grand  con- 
templation of  eternity,  she  felt  as  if  she 
•was  approaching  her  Edward !  and  she 
would  often  think — ''  Can  there  be  a 
stronger  stimulus  for  acting  right,  than 
the  hope  of  one  day  being  permitted  to 
rejojn  him  ?"  This  idea  was  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  train  of  similar  reflections^ 
of  which  I  wili  prfesent  the  reader  with  a 
slight  sketch. 

Is  it  not  the  first  wish  of  the  human 
heart,  to  be  found  worthy  to  be  admitted 
tQ  everlasting  bliss,  in  company  with  tho 
hosts,  of  Heaven  ?  Yet,  surely,  we  must 
bfe  sensible,  that  the  Almighty  would  never 
be  capable  of  injustice,  and,  without  in- 
^l^iistipe,  We  could  never  be  allowed  to 
class  with  those  tO'  whom  we  are  so  very 
inferior.  Can  there  be  a  greater  incen- 
tive to  right  than  this  idea?  Human  nar  "" 
ture  loves  not  to  confess  itself  unworthy ; 
and  what  qan  be  more  humiliating,  than 

k6  to 
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to  conceive  ourselves  incapable  of  follow- 
ing the  bright  example  of  those  who  ^re 
now  enjoying  the  reward  of  righteousness. 
We  must  resolutely  determine  to  pursue 
their  steps,  or  at  once  confess  ourselves  in- 
adequate to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  an 
adherence  to  right  reason,  and  relinquish 
all  hopes  of  ever  \)eing  admitted  among 
them.  Thus  must  we  consent  to  give  up 
every  long-cherished  hope,  of  being  re- 
united to  those,  to  whose  loss  we  can  alone 
reconcile  ourselves,  by  the  persuasion 
that  the  separation  is  but  temporary.  We 
must  decline  this  only  means  of  consolation, 
when  we  acknowledge  and  demonstrate, 
by  our  actions,  that  we  are  incapable  of 
imitating  those  virtues  and  excellencies, 
which  so  fondly  endeared  them  to  us.  For 
we  cannot,  with  any  shadow  of  reason, 
imagine  we  shall  be  allowed  to  partake  of 
the  felicity  they  enjpyed,  when  we  are  so 
far  beneath  them  in  our  deserts.  There 
can  be  no  better  method  of  bringing  this 
conviction  home  to  the  hearty  than  by  a 

slight 
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alight  retrospection  of  our  feelings^  when^ 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  sublunary 
societies^  we  have  found  that  we  were  not 
considered  of  sufficient  estimation^  to  be 
admitted  into  some  particular  or  select 
circles^  where  talents,  accomplishments^  or 
a  greater  degree  of  consequence  than  we 
may  be  entitled  to,  is  nec-essary  to  qualify 
us  admissable. 

A  persuasion  of  this  nature  is  ever  at- 
tended by  mortification,  and  a  secret  de- 
sire (though  the  heart  will  not  always  con- 
fess this,  even  to  itself),  that  we  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  requisites  to  place  us  on  a 
footing  with  those  we  envy. — The  human 
mind  cannot  brook  the  thought  of  inferi- 
ority ;  it  hates,  to  acknowledge  its  inca- 
pacity" of  rising  to  an  equal  height  with 
the  most  exalted;  and  if  it  cannot  do  this, 
it  too  frequently  descends  to  depreciating 
the  virtue  it  cannot  equal.  This  sensation 
doubtless  owes  its  origin  to  pride ;  yet  by 
a  little  judicious  correction,  this  very  pride 

(which. 
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(which,  in  itself,  b  one  of  the  meanest  sen- 
timcnts  that  sullies  our  nature)  may  be 
converted  into  the  most  aniinated  strmu- 
^us  to  right;  it  will  fix  in  our  souls  a  de- 
termination \o  persevere .  in  the  pursuit 
of  those  qualities  which  can  alone  ensure 
our  happiness  here,  or  constitute  us  meet 
associates  for  those  we  fondly  hope,  to 
join  hereafter;  it  will  work  in  us  a  .firm 
resolution  to  cultivate  ..those  perfections, 
the  attainment  of  which  would  exalt  us 
above  all  mundane  considerations,  and 
permit  us  to  hope  (almost  to  a  certainty) 
that  we  shall  rejoin  those,  whose  presence 
here  constituted  our  chief  earthly  happi* 
ness,  and  by  whose  loss  we  are  more  than 
reconciled  to  quitting  a  scene  which,  wheu 
deprived  of  them,  appears  a  dreary  waste.: 

Our  dying  friends  come  o'er  us  like  a  cloud; 
To  damp  our  brainless  ardours,  and  abate 
That  glare  of  light,  which  often  blinds  the  wise«    ' 
Our  dying  friends  are  pioneers,  to  smooth 
Out  ruggitd  pass  to  death  j  to  brea]L  those  bars 
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Of  horjor,  and  abhorrence.  Nature  throws 
Cross  our  ohstnicted  way,  and  thus  to  make 
Welcome,  as  safe,  pur  port  from  every  storm. 

You  NO. 

One  melancholy  night,  when  Colonel 
Fairfield  was  unable  to  sleep,  and  all  his 
keenest  feelings  had  been  awakened,  by 
reading  a  long  detail  in  the  newspaper,  of 
the  loss  of  the  cutter,  and  piteous  fate  of 
Major  Berresford  (whose  eulogiura  was 
penned  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms),  he 
wrote  the  following  liiyes  to  the  Spirit  of 
his  regretted  friend ! 

Vlown  to  the  regions  of  eternal  day,  ^ 

Escap*d  the  dreary  scene  where  still  I  dwell. 

Impart,  blest  spirit!  one  celestial  ray. 
The  sad  sensations  of  my  soul  to  quell ! 

Thy  presence,  earth  to  Heaven  could  transform  r 
Mistrust  and  care  all  vanished  at  thy  sight ; 

Thy  eloqaence  the  firmest  cduld  disarm, 
Aad  mak«  e'en  Wisdom*8  sdf  confess,  thoe  right* 


•  * 
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Alas !  thy  presence  was  too  great  a  bliss. 
For  thoughtless  erring  man  to  be  permitted ; 

And' Heaven  callM  thee  from  a  world  like  this; 
To  one  for  which  alone  thy  soul  was  fitted. 

A  few  days  after,  the  following  lines  ap- 
peared  in  the  daily  paper,  offered  as  a  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  Major  Berresford  ; 
they  were  the  production  of  one  who  had 
never  been  personally  acquainted  .with 
him,  but  who,  knowing  his  public  and 
private  character,  justly  estimated  his  tran- 
Bcendent  virtues. 


XINES 

ON   THE 

DEATH  OF   MAJOR   B,ERRESF0RI>. 

Magnis  tamen  excidit  amis  ! 

Lamented. youth  \  thy  fate  bo^t  too  sete^, 
.  Demands  the  leady  tribute  of  a  tear; 
The  freshest  laurels  should  adorn  thy  grave. 
None  e'er  was  greater^  or  more  truly  brave. 

Not 
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Kot  e*en  thy  Talour  in  thy  country's  cause, 

(to  guard  her  King,  and  to  sup()ort  hrr  laws  ! 

Vent'ring  thy  life,  thy  fortunes,  and  thy  all. 

To  answer  to  stern  honour's  rigid  call) 

Could  like  Mis  act  immortalize  thy  fame, 

Where  all  was  risk'd,  without  the  chance  of  gain ) ' 

£accpt  that  pleasure,  which  aiioble  mind, 

In  doing  good,  can  never  fail  to  find. 

With  pain.  Companion  views  ihy  kindred  dear  1 

But  sudden  triumph  checks  the  falling  tear. 

<*  Who  can  regret  t  death  like  his,**  she  cried, 

'•  When  they  reflect  the  cause  in  whicti  he  died?'* 

Thy  friendsy  exulting,  shall  a  tomb  erect, 

With  mournful  cyprJBSS,tnd  with  laurels  deck*di 

And  on  it  be  the^e  sacred  words  inscriu  d— 

*•  Twas  in  Hurtxanity*s  gieat  cau^c  he  mcd  I*' 

Tolumes  could  not  »ay  morci  nor  more  inspire 

The  virtuous  bosoini  with  a  warm  desire 

ff 

To  imitate  siicb  excellence  in  man ! 

M  Do  f0|  ye  fbw !  Oh  do  soi  ye  that  tanf** 
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The  tetlt  like  i  liWery  lake. 
And  o*er  its  dim  the  vessel  glidft 
Gently,  at  if  it  fear'd  to  wake 
.  The  slumbeis  of  the  sleeping  ti4c9 1 

Thomas  Moons* 

m 

Thus  passed  one  wretched,  melancholy 
month,  during  which  the  Colebrooks,  and 
Mr.  Williams,,  had  been  admitted  at  Fair- 
field ;  to  all  other  visitors  they  were  alike 
denied.  A  deep  and  settled  melanchoi/ 
was  manifest  in  the  appearance'  oF  the 
whole  family.  Fanny,  would^  frequently 
burst  into  :tears,  as  she  gazed  on  het^ 
sister's  placid, , though  woe-worn  counte- 
naoce;  and  she  felt  a  degree  of  satisfac^ 

tioa* 
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tion^  when  Lavinia  also  shed  drops  of  sor- 
row, for  she  thought  it  would  lighten  the 
weight  from  her  heart. 

Colonel  Fairfield  beheld,  with  feelings 
indescribable,  the  parient  sufferings  of  his 
idolized  child,  struggling  to  bear  with 
fortitude  the  dreadful  blow  that  had  blast- 
ed all  her  sanguine  hopes  of  earthly  feli- 
city; and,  in  the  very  May-day  of  exist- 
ence, converted  all  the  animated  anticipa- 
tions of  youth  into  horror  and  despon- 
dency !  If  he  could  induce  her  to  quit 
Fairfield  for  awhile,  he  thought  it  might 
prove  beneficial,  by  changing,  in  some 
measure,  the  current  of  her  thoughts.  It 
liirat  far  from  his  wish  to  transport  her 
to  any  place  of  gaiety ;  in  her  present 
state  of  mind,  it  would  have  been  inhu- 
man, to  have  adced  her  to  mix  in  society  ; 
fior  could  any  of  the  family  have  support^ 
ed  •  tiiQ  preisence  of  indifferent  people. 
But  the.  Colonel  conceived,  4hat,  though 
the*Nlitliation  he  might  fix  upon  might  be 
equally,  or  even  rnore^  retired,  than  Fair* 
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field,  any  place  would  he  nw>re  eligible  at 
the  prese.iit  crisis,  thain  contimiing  in  the 
scenes  which  had  witnessed  their  deepest 
distress. 

They  had  been  in  the  liabit  of  making 
excursions  to  the  Isle  of  Wight;  the 
southern  coast,  commonly  called  the  back 
of  the  island,  was  completely  retired,  and 
iyeautifully  picturesque,  and  a  spot  might 
'  there  be  found,  perfectly  in  unison  with 
the  state  of  their'  feelings^.  Colonel 
TairfielJ  accordingly  proposed  to  his 
daughters,  that  he  should  send  William 
over,  to  procure  a  cottage,  of  lodging,  at 
or  near  Shanklin,  where  iit  was^  his  wish 
they  should  continue  for  Bomietweeks. 
*  Laviniay'at  first,  felt  averse  to  ieaviog 
home;  but  instantly  reicaUing.  the  folly 
<6f  persisting  in  remaiiiiDgiti  a  place*  which 
only  tended  to  n^heher  ntisery^  she  of- 
fered no  objection  to  ^her  fatiiep^ii  pro- 
jpx)sal.  FaiKiy  felt  a  degree  oPtsatisftction> 
ni  the  idea  of  any  .change  ;  and  Gdebrook 
declared  heiW4»U*ld  accompany  tbeoi.  .  - 
^\  The 
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The  next  day  William  set  out  for  the 
Isle  of  Wight;  and  two  days  after  the  Co- 
lonel received  a  letter  from  him,  irtform- 
ing  him,  that  he  had  procured  a  cottage 
(within  a  qoarter  of  a  mile  of  Shanklin 
Chine),  suitable  for  the  accommodation 
of  part  of  the  family,  and  some  rooms  in 
an  adjoining  house,  which  would  receive 
the  servants^  if  necessary. 

This  was  all  that  was  required ;  and  the 
next  day  but  one.  Colonel  Fairfield  and 
his  daughters,  accompanied  by  young 
Colebrook,  and  followed  by  Mary,  and 
another  female  servant,  in  a  nired  chaise, 
left  Fairfield^,  and  embarked  at  Lymington 
for  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

A  mind'  of  sensibility  will  easily  ima- 
gine Lavinia's  feelings,  on  quitting  Fair- 
field, and  in  traversing  a  road,  and  passing 
through  a  town,  where  she  had  so  often  been 
accompanied  by  her  lamented  Berresford. 
These  are  sensations  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed ;  pity  it  is  that  they  must  be  ex- 
perienceji^.by   every  tender  and  refined' 

6  heart  1 
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heart !  It  does,  indeed^  require  tbose 
exquisite  emotions  of  delight^  which  such 
natures  are  capable  of  enjoying,  to  re* 
compence  them  for  the  pain  which  must^ 
often  inevitably  accompany  their  suscep* 
tibility. 

In  little  less  than  an  hour,  the  party 
landed  at  Yarmouth,  and  immediately  set 
out  for  Newport,  where  they  dined,  and 
reached  Shanklin  in  the  evening,  where 
they  found  every  thing  prepared,  comfort- 
ably, by  William,  for  their  reception. 

When  a  few  days  had  accommodated 
them  to  their  new  abode,  each  individual 
of  the  party  felt  more  comfortable 
than  when  at  Fairfield.  The  father  and 
daughters  had  always  been  wont  to  recall 
the  idea  of  their  hoiiie  with  delight,  and 
anticipate  the  thoughts  of  revisiting  its 
loved  scenes — scenes  which  ever  revived  in 
their  minds  the  remembrance  of  happy, 
happy  days,  which  they  had  passed  in 
them.  But  now  they  thought  of  it  with 
a  desponding  hopror,  engendered  by  re- 
flecting 
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fleeting  on  the  siiflTerings  they  had  lately 
endured  under  its  roof.  It  is  ever  thus ; 
the  value  we  set  upon  all  local  objects 
entirely  depends  upon  the  feelings  we 
have  experienced  while  contemplating 
them.  How  frequently  will  a  flower,  a 
tune,  a  particular  word,  or  expression, 
cause  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  from  recalling 
the  recollection  of  past  happiness,  which 
we  'fondly  hope  we  may  at  some  period 
again  enjoy  !  But  if,  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, we  are  confident  such  scenes 
Cjan  never  recur,  what  a  chilling,  dreary 
sensation  cfoes  it  produce  !  Oh,  it  is  cruel ! 
we  must  be  wretched,  until  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  banishing  the  reflection. 

Lavinia's  time  was  occupied  in  reading, 
and  wandering  along  the  sea  shore ;  the 
ocean  was  the  grave  of  her  beloved  !  and 
while  contemplating  it,  she  seemed  as  if 
vmting  his  tomb — but  she  never  went 
alone — no,  she  flew  from  herself,  and  her 
father  always  accompanied  her.  His  pious 
and    rational    conversation    xepelled    the 

force 
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force  of  her  sorrow.  Fairny  and  Cole- 
brook  also  frequently  joined  them ;  but 
Lavinia  always  endeavoured  to  persuade 
them  to  extend  their  walks,  for  she  wished 
them.,  if  po^ible,  to  dissipate  the  gloom, 
which  constantly  being  in  the  society  of 
the  afflicted-  naturally  generates. 

How  trifling  a  circumstance  affects  the 
human  mind  !  One  morning  that  Fanny 
and  Colebrook  had  gone  to  take  a  long 
walk,  the  Colonel  was  hurrying  over  the 
newspaper,  in  order  to  accompany  Lavi- 
nia to  the  shore;  he  looked  first  at  the 
promotions  (as  all  old  soldiers ido) ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  conviction  of  Major 
Berresford's  death,  he  felt  a  chilling  cold* 
nes»  creep  through  his  veins,  as  he  read- — 

f< .— regiment.  Captain  Henry  Per- 

cival  to  be  major — vice  Edward  Courtney 
Berresford,  deceased/'  Colonel  Fairfield 
threw  down  the  paper,  andj  after  pacing 
the  room  two  or  three  times,  he  said  to 
Lavinia — *'  I  am  ready  to  accompany  you, 
iny  lote."      .  .   *. 

Lavinia 
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Lavinm  was  startled  by  her  father's  pre- 
cipitate* manner^  and  tenderly  enquired^ 
if  he  had  seen  any  thing  unpleasant  in  the 
paper  ? 

"  No,  nothing — nothing,  my  love/'  in- 
terrupted the  Colonel ;  and  presenting  his 
arm,  they  strolled,  sad  and  silent,  down  the 
Chine,  and  seated  themselves  on  the  shore* 
The  Colonel  was  wholly  unable  to  rally 
his  spirits,  or  banish  the  reflections,  which 
the  sight  of  a  name  so  tenderly  beloved 
had  awakened  ;  while  Lavinia  was  thinking 
how  different,  a  few  weeks  since,  would 
have  been  her  sensations,  on  beholding 
the  emotion  with  which  her  father  had 
thrown  down  the  paper;  ''  but,  alas!" 
thought  she,  ''  I  have  now  nothing  to  fear  ; 
all  my  hopes,  all  my  wishes,  are  buried  in 
the  dread  abyss  I  am  now  contempla- 
ting!" 

The  tears  trickled  slowly  down  her 
cheeks :  her  father  observed  her  emotion, 
and  pressing  her  hand  to  his  breast,  he 
exclaimed — '^  My  Lavinia !   pride  of  my 

vot,  11,  L  heart !" 
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heart  !**  then  clasping  his  hands  together, 
he  continued,  "  Oh  Heavenly  Father !  who 
hast  doomed  me  ito  the  anguish  of  behold- 
ing  the  destruction  of  her  peace,,  her 
every  hope^of  happiness  annihilated,  teach 
me  to  bear  with  rjesignation  this  heavy^ 
heavy  stroke !" 

Lavinia  pulled  her  bonnet  still  farther 
over  her  face,  and  said,  in  a  faiat  •voice— 
"  Time,  my  father !  time,  under  Heaiven^ 
J  trust,  witl  restore  my  peace  ! — happiness 
I  do  not  look  for /j^c." 

"  Oh,"  returned  he,  as  he  fix^d  his  eyes 
iipon  the  white  sails  of  ,a  iishing-boat, 
•^  how  enviaUle  do  I  ^consider  the  fate  of 
that  poor  fisherman,  though  doomed  to 
labour  for  his  daily  bread !  How  gladly 
would  I  forfeit , every  worldly  good,  and 
gain  my  subsistence  by  the  sweat  of  my 
brow,  could  I  but  restore  that  peace  to 
your  heart  it  once  enjoyed  !" 

Lavinia  sighed  heavily. — Their  attention 
was  now,  in  some  measure,  diverted  by 
thp  landing  jof  the  fishing-boat,  or  rather  x 

the 
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file  f)leasure-boat  (as,  on  a  nearer  view, 
it  appeared  to  be,  from  the  style  in  which 
it  was  painted).  A  sailor  jumped  on  shore, 
and  was  followed  by  a  man,  whose  height 
seemed  almost  gigantic ;  he  wore  a  great- 
coat, which  reached  to  his  heels;  and  his 
head  was  covered  with  a  red  worsted  night- 
cap,  drawn  close  down  to  his  eyes;  his 
face  was  pale  and  interesting,  and  as  he 
proceeded  up  the  shore,  he  moved  with 
languor,  as  if  indisposed — yet  he  moved 
like  a  gentleman.  As  Colonel  Fairfield 
followed  him  with  his  eyes,  he  said — 
'^  That  poor  man  looks  ill ;  he  is  dressed 
like  a  Frenchman— perhaps  he  is  some^ 
utifortunate  emigrant,  who  has  escaped 
from  the  opposite  coast;  if  so,  I  may  be  of 
service  to  him — wait  here,  my  love,  and  I 
will  follow  and  accost  him  J.' 

With  that  noble  spirit  of  genuine  hos- 
pitality, which  ever  considers  the  name  of 
stranger  as  a  recommendation,  and  with 
that  Christian-like  propensity,  never  to  let 
an  opportunity  escape,  of  being  service- 

L  2  able 
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able  to  a  fellow- creature.  Colonel  Fair- 
field addressed  the  stranger,  saying — "  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  this  intrusion.  Sir; 
but  as  your  appearance  bespeaks  you  a 
foreigner,  I  may  perhaps  have  it  in  my 
power  to  be  of  use  to  you/' 

The  Colonel  paused ;    the  stranger  had 
stopped,  and  turned,  the  moment  he  ad- 
dressed him  ;  and  now,  instead   of  giviji^:' 
a  rational  answer  to    his  polite  off*^r,  he 
stared  at  him,  with  an  expression  of  .coun- 
tenance,   so    perfectly  indefinabk,  as  at 
once  to  convince  Colonel  FairfiHd  he  had 
accosted  an  unfortunate  being,  whose  in- 
•  tellects  were  totally  denanged.  He  repeated  : 
his  offer  in  French,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the 
maniac   (for  the  Colonel  coiild  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  him  such)  still  conti- 
nued to  stare  at  him,  with  the  same  unin- 
telligible gaze      iThe  Colonel  was  about  to 
enquire  (of  the  sailor  who  attended  him) 
whether  his  conclusions  were  just,  when  he 
was  confirmed    in    his   opinion,   by    the 
stranger's    suddenly    rushing    past    him, 

when. 
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trften,  tearing  the  red  night-cap  off  his 
fiead,  he  tossed  it  to  a  distance,  and  flew 
like  lightning  towards  the  spot  where  La- 
irinia  stood  ! 

Alatmed  beyond  all  power  of  descrip- 
tion. Colonel  Fairfield  hastened  after  him  ; 
but  so  great  was  the  velocity  of  the  stran- 
ger's movements,  that'  he  was  unable  to 
overtake  him  before  he  hacl  reached  La- 
vinia,  who,  when  he  was  within  a  few 
paces  of  her,  gave  a  piercing  shriek  of 
terrified  horror,  and  fell  lifeless  on  the 
sand !  \ 

With  equal  violence  did  the  stranger 
throw  himself  beside  her,  and  clasped  her 
to  his  heart,  regardless  of  the  voice  of  the 
distracted  father,  who  called  to  him,  in  an 
agony,  exclaiming — ''  Wretch,  let  go  my 
child  !  you  have  frightened  her  to  death  !'* 
As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  sprang  for^ 
ward,  with  extended  arms,  to  rescue  his 
darling  from  her  perilous  situation — 
when   i^uddenly   his   limbs  refused    their 

1.3  office^ 
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office^  his  nerves  relaxed,  and  his  arms  felt 
motionless  by  his  side — an  Irresistible 
power  seemed  to  chain  him  to  the  spot^ ' 
and,  with  his  eyes  projecting  beyond  their 
natural  lioiits/ be  stood  the  \i:ery  statue  of 
amazement !  For  near  a  minute  did  he 
remain  speechless  and  immoveable,  when,, 
gasping  for  breath,  he  exjclaimed— -^^'My 
God  of  Heaven  !  can  it  be  ?'* 

The  stranger,  with  one  arm,  pi'^ssed  his 
lifeless  burthen  .  closer  to  his  bosom,  ^and, 
extending  his  other  hand  to  the  Colonel, 
he  said  (with  that  intelligent  fascina;ting 
smile,^  which,  had  Colonel  Fairfield  en-'' 
tertained.  tl  doubt,  would  at  once  have  • 
convinced  him  that  it  was  indeed  Major 
Berre^ford  !  )^ — '^  Is  it  possible,  Fairfield, 
that  you  did  not  know  me  ?" 

*^  Know  you  !"  repeated  the  Colonel, 
still  gazing  on  him,  with  an  astonishment 
he  could  njot  recover,  and  tottering  for- 
.ward;  ''  know  you!  Oh,  Berresford,  I 
dare  not  yet  believe   my  senses !"  As  he 

spoke>. 
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^oke,  he  fell  upon  his  knees^  and  throw- 
img  his  arms  around  Berresford  and  his  u»- 
conscious  child^  he  burst  into  tears  ! 

0 

In  vain  did  Kfajor  Berresford  implore 
the  Colonel  to  recollect  the  state  of  his^ 
Eavinra — in  vain  did  he  beseech  him,  in 
the  most  pathetic  language,  to  procure 
for  her  the  assistance  her  situation-  re- 
quired— for  a  few  minutes  Colonel  Fair- 
^eld  was  entirely  overcome,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  his  feelings  was  absolutely  uncon*^ 
fcralablc. 


^  .•*■ 
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? 
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CHAP.  xvn. 


Dcfttli^i  irao  ilumbers  chas'd^  tbeexpeatant  tomb* 
'  Hell  of  ill  prey,  and  o*er  the  clay-cold  cheek, 
Ijie'i  ftfluent  lustre  shootings  theme  for  less 
Than  seraph's  harp  too  high,  with  trembling  hand* 
The  hasd*  essays! 

Wkanoham. 

The  sailor  who  liad  accompanied  Major 
Berresford  stood  sfaring,  in  stupid  amaze- 
ment^ at  itie  scene  before  bhn,  when  the 
Major  aroused  hiiP^  by  desiring  (in 
French)  that  he  would  fly  for  some  wateo, 
to  a  cottage  which  rose  about  half  w^y 
up  the  Chine. 

The  man  instantly  obeyed ;  and  by  the- 

time 


I 

time  he  returned^  Colonel  Fairfield  hai 
sufficient^  recovered  his  surprise^  to  be 
enabled  to  exert  himself.  Scarcely  had 
the  water  been  sprinkled  on  Lavinia's  face, 
when  she  opened  her  eyes — they  met  those 
of  her  lover,  fixed  upon  her  in  unutterable, 
emotion — her  features  dilated  into  a  se* 
raphic  smile,  and  throwing  her  arms 
around  him,  she  pressed  him  close,  close 
to  her  heart,  and  again  closed  her  eyes. 

It  was  in  vain  Colonel  Fairfi^eld  attempt- 
ed to  subdue  his  sensations — he  shed  tears 
like  a  child,  so  completely  was  he  over- 
come by  the  exquisite  delight  he  expe- 
rienced, at  the  thought  of  the  felicity 
awaiting  bis  heart's  joy — hi^  idolized  La- 
vinia !  . 

Major  Berresfofd  succeeded,  in  retain- 
ing an  appearance  of  composure,  until  he 
tnet  the  soul-subduihg  glance  from  thj^ 
eyes  of  his  Lavinia— until  he  felt  the  fer- 
vent  pressure  of  that  being/  whose  slight- 
est  touch  made  his  whole  frame  tbnU  with 
extacy  !    It  was  then,  and  not  till  then, 

L  &  that 
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that  the  big  tears  burst  from  his  eyes,  audi 
in  quick  succession  coursed  each  other 
down  his  manly  cheek.  Lavinia  did  not 
again  betray  any  signs  of  consciousness, 
till  the  tender  voice  of  her  father  entreat*- 
ed  hef  to  wake  to  perfect  bliss;  the  same 
extatic  expression  continued  to  mark  her 
countenance ;.  but  when  she  again  open- 
ed her  eyes,  they  met  the  features  of  her 
father,  when,  suddenly,  her  whole  conr 
tour  underwent  a:  complete  revolution, 
and^the  anguish  of  disappointment  suc- 
ceeded the  most  exquisite  delight.  She 
raised  herself  from  Berresford's  arms,  and 
gazing  on  her  father,  she  exclaimed,  with 
,a  groan  of  agony—''  Oh,  am  I  still  here  ? 
I  thought  my  soul  had  escaped  its  miserable 
mansion!  Oh,  my  father,  I  thought!  was 
in  Heaven!  I  saw, my  Edward!  £  saw  his 
sweet  smile— r  felt  him  press  me  to  his 
heart !  Oh>  torture  !  it  was  but.a  dream  !" 

Berresford  could  no  longer  restrain  his 
emotion,  and  clasping  her  with  transport 
to  his  hearty  he  cried — "  No,  no  !  it  was 

not" 
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nrot  a  dream  !    My  soul's  dear  idol,  it  was       '  ^ 
not  a  dream  !    I  am  here — your  own  Ed- 
ward 1  I  am  here — never,  never  shall  we 
again  be  separated  V^ 

Lavlnia  withdrew  from  his  close  em- 
brace^  eager  to  convince  herself,  by  occu- 
kr  demonstration,  that  she^  was  not  de- 
ceived.  She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  his  face 
intently,  for  near  a  minute^  then^  with 
wildness^  she  cast  a  half  glance  at  her  fa-  . 
ther,  to  assure  herself  that  it  was  indeed 
reality,  when  again  turning  to  Berresford> 
she  suddenly  threw  her  arms  around  his  . 
neck,  and'  bursting  into  tears,  ejaculated 
— ''It  is!  iris  my  Edward  r 

Oh  what  was  then 

His  bunt  of  joy,  at^  to  his  bounding  heart 

He  caught,  he  clasp'd  her  close  I 

WUK&HAAf4 
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Lo,  I  am  here  to  answer  to  your  vowty 

And  be  tb«  meeting  fortunate !  I  come 

With,  joyfal  ti()Vigs^»«e  shall  part  no  more  t 

Hark !  how  the  gentle  Echo,  ftota  her  cell. 

Talks  thro'  the  cliflfs,  and  marmVing  o'er  the  stream> 

Repeats  the  accents-—**  We  shall  part  no  more  I'* 

Ob  my  delightful  friends!  welLpleas*d  on  high 

The  Father  l^as  beheld  you,  while  the  might 

Cf  that  steru  foe,  with  bitter  trial,  prov'd 

Your  equal  doings. 

Akknsiob. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed  before  either  of  the 
trio  could  sufficiently  recover  themselves 
to  be  collected,  when  the  Colonel  pro* 
posed  returning  hoiiqie  as  soon  as  possible ; 

he 
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he  was  apprehensive  that  Lavinia  would 
vbe  unable  to  support  herself^  so  great  was 
the  agitation  she  still  endured;  but  she 
insisted  upon  endeavouring  to  reach  their 
abode^  which  she  at  length  accomplished, 
supported  by  her  father  and  Berresford. 

When  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
house,  they  were  perceived  by  William; 
he  did  not  remark  the  person  by  whom 
she  was  assisted;  but  imagining,  from  the 
languid  manner  in  which  she  moved,  that 
she  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  he  sum- 
moned Mary,  and  they  both  hastened  out 
to  offer  their  services }  but  of  this  they 
were  rendered  wholly  incapable,  the  mo- 
ment that  they  observed  the  features  of 
Major  Berresford !  Mary  screamed,  and 
ran  back  to  the  house  as  fast  as  her  legs 
could  carry  her,  and  William  stood  staring 
in  silent  astonishment. 

Berresford's   attention    was  so  entirely 

engrossed  in  watching  Lavinia,  that  he  did. 

not  perceive  all  this;  but  the  Colonel  said 

to  his  panic-struck  domestic^  *'  Aye,  Wil- 

5  liam. 
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liam,  I  wonder  not  at  your  amazement^ — 
it  is  Major  Berresford,  in  good  truth  !'' 

''  Oh  Lord,  Sir  V*  cried  William,  coming 
close  up  to  Berrcsford,  *'  how  glad  I  am  to 
oce  you — and  alive  tool — never,  never 
in  this  world  did  I  expect  such  a  thing 
again !  Oh,  how  happy  we  shall  .all  be 
now!"  continued  he,  casting  a  glance  at 
Lavinia. 

"  Indeed,.  Williarti,"  replied  the  Major, 
*^  no  one  at  this  moment  is  more  happy 
than  myself." 

Lavinia  was  reclined  upon  a  sofa  in  the 
liltle  parlour,  still  supported  by  the  arm  of 
Berresford,  whose  hand  she  kept  fast  locked, 
in  her  own,  while  she  continued  silently 
to  shed  tears.  The  Colonel  sat  gazing 
upon  them,  while  each  of  the  three  were 
too  completely  overwhelmed,  by  the  con^ 
viction  of  their  newly-restored  felicity,  to 
be  able  to  converse,  or  require  any  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  which  bad  produced 
it.  Time  alone  could  restore  the  original 
harmony  of  Lavinia's  feelings;  she  could 

•  scarcely,- 
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scarcely,  as  yet,,  believe  the  evidence  of 
her  senses !      If,   for   one   moment,   she 
withdrew  her  eyes  from  Berresford's  face, 
she  fancied  he  could  not  be  there,  when 
she  wii  lid  cast  a  glance  upon  him,  with  a. 
kind  of    fearful   apprehension,    dreading 
lest   he  should    have  disappeared.      Her 
countenance  did'  not  denote  perfect  joy — 
there  still  remained  upon  it  an.expressioH 
©f  uncertainty,  a  timid  dread  of  the  exr 
quisitcness   of    the    present  scene   being 
merely  ideals — she  could  not  immediately 
feel  the  whole  strength  of  her  happiness — 
it  is  not  in  the  first  hour  that  we  meet  the 
object  dtarest  to  our  soul,  that  we  expe- 
rience   the    greatest    delight,    but  when 
we    have     regained    a    sufficient    degree 
of  composure,    to  enable   us    to    reflect 
upon  the  extent  of  our  felicity,  and  to 
converse  coherently  and   rationally   with 
the  being  we  dote  upon — then  is  rapture 
felt  in  its  Cull  force — then   do   we,  with 
ihe   most  animated    eagerness,   recur    t0 
scenes  which  both  alike  have    cherished 

the 
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the  remembrance  of!  Then  is  .mutualfy" 
described  the  pains^  hopes,  fear,  and  vari- 
ous anxieties  endured  while  absent;  and 
the  impatient  anticipation  of  the  exquisite 
j>eriod  of  reunion,  which  at  that  moment 
is  experienced  to  the»  utmost  extent  of  its- 
influence.  -^ 

Still  were  the  trio  sitting,  ds  if  spell- 
bound by  the  enchantment  of  an  Heaven'- 
ly  vision,  when  the  parlour  door  was  burst 
open,  and  Fanny,  folloyved  by  Colebrook, 
flew  in,  exclaiming,  ''  Is  it  true  ?  is  it 
true  ?"  The  moment  she  beheld  Berres- 
ford,  she  sprang  towards  him,  and  clasped 
him  to  her  heart,  with  the  genuine  affec- 
tion of  a  sister—her  tears  burst  forth,  and' 
in  a  suffocated  voice  she  cried,  '^  Oh,  my 
Lavinia,  my  Lavinia  will  be  happy  !*' 

Not  less  was  the  joy  of  Golebrook,. 
though  his  demonstration  of  it  was  not 
quite  so  enthusiastic. 

Mary  (who  had>  with  some  difficulty, 
been  persuaded  that  it  was  indeed  Major 
Berresford,   and  not  his  ghost)  bad  per- 

ceiv^ed 
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ccived  Fanriy  and  Colebrook  crossing  a 
field  which  led  to  the  house,  and,  eager  to 
be  the  first  to  communicate  the  glad  tid- 
ings, had  flown  to  meet  them ;  but  her 
vehemence  of  expression  defeated  its  pur- 
pose, and  it  was  some  time  before  she 
•Duld  render  herself  intelligible;  and  in- 
deed, what  she  had  to  tell  was  of  so  sur- 
prising a  nature,  it  was  no  wonder  her  au- 
ditors could  not  immediately  comprehend 
the  whole  extent  of  it. 

Colebrook  was  the  first  who  had  suffi- 
cient.  recollect  ion  to  start  the  expediency 
of  instantly  sending  off  expresses  to  Ma-, 
jor  BerresTordls  friends.  Berresford  de- 
clared he  was  incapable  of  addressing  them 
by  letter  at  that  moment^  and  entreated 
Colebrook  would  write  an  account  of  his 
safety  to  his  elder  brother,  who  would 
break  it  to  his  father  and  mother;  and 
also  to  beg  he  would  immediately  forward 
an  express  to  Lady  Maria  Courtney,  ta 
the  same  effect.  This  request  was  com- 
plied 
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plied  with  without  delay,-  and  the  letfer* 
was  dispatched  as  soon  as/finished. 

It  may  perhaps  be  siibjeet.  of  comment' 
to  the  reader,  why  Colonel  Fairfield  did 
not  recognize  Major  Berresford> .  on  first 
beholding   him;    yet>   surely,  it- was  not 
surprising,,    for,,  had   the    Colonel    evopp^ 
doubted    the  account    of    his  death,    he 
would  not  have  known  him  in  the  dress^ 
he   then  wore;     His  hair,  which  was  re- 
markable, from  lis  curling  in  natural  ring- 
lets all  aver*  his  head,  was  entirely  con- 
cealed  by  the  red  worsted  night-cap ;  had 
his  head  been  uncovered>  there  is  not  a. 
doubt  that  the  Colonel  would  haye  been 
certain   it  was  him^    notwithstanding   he 
itnaginedx  him  dead;  of  this>  there  was  a 
convincing  proof,  for/when  he  beheld  him 
supporting  Lavinia  (,he  had  thrown  off  his-, 
cap,  Joeing  aware  that  it  was  that  which^ 
disguised  him),  the  Colonel  instantly  re- 
cognized him. 

.The  moment  thatLavinia  had  cast  hen 

eyesti 
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f^yes  upon  the  figure  of  Berresford,  a»  he 
stepped  on  shore,  she  was  struck  by  the 
resemblance  it  bore  to  her  lover,  and  she 
gazed  upon  it  with  feelings  indescribable. 
It  may  be  remembered^  that  she  did  not 
speak  after  the  boat  had  landed ;  she  was 
^ndeed  incapable  of  utterance,  every  move^ 
xnent  she  beheld,  his  walk,  his  air,  the  turn 
of  his  head,  so  completely  represented 
that  being,  whose  image  was  ever  present 
to  her  mind,  that,  spite  of  probability, 
nay,  almost  possibilitj/,  she  felt  that  it  was 
him !  She  was  unable  to  stir  one  step 
from  where  she  stood,  or  take  any  mea- 
sures to  ascertain  the  trutb>  when  the 
bounding  figure  flew  towards  her,  and 
brought  conviction  with  it ! 

When  she  first  recovered  her  senses,  and 
beheld  the  beaming  features  of  her  lover, 
she  imagined  that  she  had  died,  and  was- 
then  reunited  to  him  in  Heaven!  This- 
persuasion  lasted  until  she  again  opened 
her  eyes,  and  met  her  father's  counte- 
nance- 


d 
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nance;  the  emotion  she  then  experlendJcT 
has  already  been  described. 

Shortly  after  the  dinner  was  reniovecf 
(which  was  almost  unfouched)  from  be- 
fore the  overjoyed:  party  assembled  at  the 
cottage  at  Shan^klin^  Lavinia>  exhausted 
with  the  tumultuous  emotions  she  had  eW 
dured,  reclined  her  head  upon  Berresford's 
shoulder^  and  rnsenslbly  dropped  asleep : 
the  remained  but  a  few  minutes  uncon- 
scious^  but  even  this  short  oblivion  greatly 
riefreshed  her  fatigued,  mind  ;.  but  as  the- 
conviction  of  the  truth  gradually  present- 
ed itself^  and  she*  at  length  felt  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the- felicity  she  w^s  awaking, 
to — then,  then  was  the  moment  of  rap- 
ture !  then  was  experienced  an  extacy^. 
which  could  repay  whole  ages  of  pain  ! 

One  of  those  rare  and  brilliant  hours. 
Which,  like  the  aloes'  lingering  flowers^ 
May  blossom  to  the  eye  of  man 
But  once^  in  all  his  weary  span ! 

Thomas  Moore. 


As-. 
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As  the  evening  advanced,  composure 
jjradiially  returned  to  this  happy  assem- 
Ijlage,  and  his  delighted  friends  became 
anxious  to  receive  a  circumstantial  detail 
Jpf  every  thing'  which  had  befallen  Major 
Berresford  since  the  period  when  they 
mil  imagined  he  bad  been  lost  to  them 
for  jcven 


CHAP. 
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Cantero  TanLni,  cantero  gli  affranni 
Damor,  che  ua  cavalier  sottenne  gravi, 
f  eregfinando  in  terra  in  tnar  molt  'anni  1 

Ariosto. 

_  /  I  sing  of  love,  and  sing  the  pains  of  love^ 

And  all  the  toils  a  suffering  hero  bore, 
Long  destin'd  far  o*er  land  and. sea  to  rove! 

To  the  eager  request,  that  he  would  relate 
his  adventures.  Major  Berresford  replied 
in  the  following  terms: — "  Simmons  told 
you/'  looking  at  Colonel  Fairfield ;  ^'  I 
think  you  said  Simmons  told  you  every 
particular  respecting  oifr  voyage,  and  its 
inauspicious  termination.      Poor  fellow  ! 

V     he 
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*5ie  cUd  indeed  see  me  siriky  for  which,  as 
'Well  as  the  phenomenon  of  my  rising  again, 
I   must   account,    which   I   shall   do   very 
simply.     My  debilitated  strength  was  al- 
most   exhausted    by   the    efforts   I   made 
^o  regain  the  child,  which  a  strong  tide, 
^4||||bning    in   shore,    bore    rapidly    away. 
When  I  had  once  secured  it,   the  exertion 
I  was  obliged  to  make  io  reach  the  boat, 
was  of  course  much  greater,  as  I  was  then 
swimming  against  the  tide;  however,  I  was 
so  happy  as  to  succeed  in  depositing  in 
safety  my  heipkssburthen ;  and  I  should 
the  next  moment  have  been  in  the  boat 
myself,  had  it  not  been   for  the  over  zeal 
of  some  one  of  the  crew,  who,  imagining. 
i  was  in  danger,  precipitately  threw  a  rope 
out, to  assist  me,  which   struck   me   with 
great  violence  on  the  temple,  and,  for  a 
few*  moments^    rendered    me  wholly    in- 
sensible, so  completely  was  I  stunned  by 
the   force  of  the  blow.      This   doubtless 
precipitated  me  so  far  beneath  the  water/ 
as  to  make  me.  invisible,  and  it  must  have 

been 
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been  at  that  moment  that  Simmons  ima* 
gined  I  bad  sunk.     When  I  regained  my 
recollection  (which  I  am  confident  did  not 
desert  me   for  more  than   a   minute),  I 
found  myself  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  which  was  bearing  me  with  ve-^  ' 
locity  towards  the 'shore.     I   could   pflV 
ceive  the  boat  at  no  great  distance,  but  tf 
was  too  dark  for  me  to  be  distinguished; 
1  found  my  strength  so  thoroughly  spent, 
and  my  whole  frame  so  completely  dis- 
ordered,  from   the  blow  I  had  received, 
and  the  quantity  of  water  that  1  had  swal- 
lowed, that  to  attempt  to  struggle  against 
the   tide,    in    order  to  reach  the  boat,    I 
felt  would  be  inevitable  destruction.     The 
utmost  I  could  do,  was  to  suppori  myself 
from  sinking,  and   suffer   the   current  to 
carry  me  where  it  would.     I  endeavoured 
to  cry  out,  but  I  felt  such  an  oppression 
on  my  chest,   that  I  could  only  utter  a 
feeble  cry,    which    I    was  certain   could 
not  be  heard  by  those   in   the   boat.     It 
was  thenj  for  the  first  time,  1  began  really 

to 


to  imagine  myself  in  danger — ^I  never  shall 
forget  the  sensation  that  I  experienced  at 
that  moment.  It  was  n#t  the  fear  of 
death — that  could  not  dismay  me !  bur, 
oh  !  I  thought—"  he  was  zhout  to  have 
;iHiic] — of  what  LavUda  would  have  suffered 
^M^ot  he  hesitated,  and  then  added,  ''  of 
what  you  all  would  feel^  when  you  heard 
of  my  fate!" 

"  Oh,  for  God's  sake  !"  interrupted  the 
Colonel^  observing  Lavinia  greatly  afrected> 
and  Fanny's  tears  fast  flowing,  *'  for  God's 
sake^  my  dear  Berresford,  do  not  recall  to 
our  minds  the  anguish  of  that  period ! 
}et  it  be  for  ever  buried  in  oblivion,  or 
only  recollected  at  some  fiiture  time,  when 
w^e  feel  inclined  to  mimnur  at  some  lesser 
evil,  when  the  bare  remembrance  of  that 
will  reconcile  us  to  everv  inferior  ill." 

Berresford  pressed  Lavinia's  hand  with 
ardour  to  his  lips,  and  continued — ''  I  was 
^i  length  thrown  on  Gallia's  hostile  shore, 
and  for  many  miiiutes  after  I  was  wholly 
cmconscious.  The  first  thing  that  aroused 
yoh*  II.  M  me 
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me  wa$  a  kick,  which  I  received  from  a 
French  soldier,  who  was  standing  sentry 
.near  the  spot,  and  whb,  with  the  Jiumaiitty 
characteristic  of  the  master  he  served,  took 
that  mode  of  ascertaining  v^hether  I  was 
dead   or   alive.     I   opened '  my  eyes, 
the  fellow  roared   out,  'Comment!  ' 
Tfest  pas  mart?*    f  could  not  speak,  f>tft' 
my  fist  mechanically  clinched,  while  I  felt 
the  strongest  inclination  (though  wholly 
without  the  power)   to  knock liira  down. 
'  Leve  toi,*  he  continued,  \je  voir  lien  tu 
fiSt  Anglois.'     I  took  no   notice 'of  him^ 
but,   half  raising  myself,   I  discharged    a 
quantity   of  saU   water  from    my  mouthy 
eyes,  and  ears,  which  streamed  for  some 
time,  when  I  felt  myself  greatly  recovered. 
I  perceived  a  party  of  soldiers  coming  to 
relieve  the  sentry;  the  corporal  came  up 
to  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  an  English- 
man, and  how  I  came  there?     To  his  first 
jpterrogatory  I  answered  in  the  affirmcttive; 
and  added,  that  his  comrade  could  inform 
him  how  I  came  thercj>  a^I  fancied  he  must 

have 
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l)ave  seen  me  cast  on  shore.   The  corporal 
replied,  '  that  if  I  was  an  Bnglishman,  I 
"was  at  all  events  -his  prisoner,  and  must 
therefore   follow   him    immediately.'      It 
was  useless  to  object,  and  I  attempted  to 
.rise,  but  was  unable  to  stand  without  as^ 
-^■■Mnce,  my  head  turning  giddy  the  mo« 
ment  I  stood  up.     One  of  thte  men  ob- 
served me  stagger,  and  offered  to  support 
me.     I  felt  grateful   for  a  courtesy  I  so 
little  expected,  from  the  brutal  manner  in 
which  I  had  before  been   addressed,  and 
accepted  his  assistance.    I  proceeded  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  a  slow  and  uneven 
pace,  which  seemed  very  irksome   to  the 
corporal,  whose  patience  was  quite  Worn 
out,  and  he  said  (to  the  soldier  on  whose 
arm  I  leant),  that  as  I  was  so  weak,  there 
was   no  danger  in  leaving  me  with  him 
alone,  who  he  ordered  to  conduct  me  to 
ih^  prison. 

"  As  soon  as  the  party  was  out  of  sight, 
my  companion  began  to  talk  with  great 
volubility,   protesting  qull  eloit  beaucoup 
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chag^Hner  de  me  voirtt ant. incommode,  but  fle-. 
dared  we  had  not  much  farther  to  go,  before  , 
we  should  reach  the  town,  which,  upon  en- 

qiiiry,  I  found -to  be  B ^,  a  small  place 

^n  the  coastferNormatidy.  As  we'proceed- 
edi  my  complaisant  conductor  told  me,  that, 
he.  bad  himself  been  a  prisoner  in  EngIan|K 
and  that  he  had  ever  since  retained  thcr 
•strongest   affection  for  the  English,  who 
tweredesvrai  irave  gens. 

**J  was  ivery  cautious  aft  first  how  1  an- 
^swered  my  vcrtuble  supporter,  being  aware 
^f  how  very  little  sincerity  there  jn  gene- 
ral  is  in  the  enthusiastic  4erms  in   which  - 
.his  countrymen  express   themselves.;  'and 
^11   he  could   have    said  would  not  have 
prejudiced  4ne  half  so  much  in  his'favour^ 
as  did  a  sight  of  his  ingenuous  counte- 
nance, 'which  the  encrea&ing  daylight  now 
rendered  visible.     We  at  length  reached 
the  town,  whicb    struck  me  as  the  most 
miserable  place  I  had  ever  seen — but,  in 
the  state  of  mind  J  was  in,  I  should  have 
thpu^ht  the  most  magnificent  city  a  dreary 

wilder- 
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WiHerness.     My  spirits  sunk  still   lower; 
on  beholding  the  gloomy  pile  in-  which  I 
was  to  be  confined.     As  we  entet^,  my 
kind  companion  told  me  he  should  oftea- 
see  me,  as  he  was  frequently  sentinel  over 
Jhe  prisoners  of  w^r.     I  enquired   if  the^€^ 
4Rre  many  ;  heansweredi  '  Ho/  very  few  ; 
and  those  only  common' sai4brs/    Owing^ 
to  this  r  was  allowed  a  room  to  myself^  and* 
the  range  of  the  building,  which  was  sur- 
rounded on  three  sidei  by  acourf^  yrfthin- 
a  high^  wall ;  the  back'  looked  bii  the-^^se^' 
which,  wfien  the  tide  Was  in':  wa<*hferf  it?^  . 
base.     There  was  only  one  sentinel  wit^jh' 
the  court ;  the  otbefs  kepf  guarddft'the  out-* 
side.     I  enquired  iM  should  ttf  allowed^' 
implements  for  writing,  but^asJf  I  ftllly  ex-? 
pected,  they  told  me  they  wefe  not  per-* 
mitted   to   any  Englishman^      This -com-"^ 
pie  ted  ^my  sum-  of  misery  ;  I  was  certar^lf 
all  my  friends  would  be  persuaded  of  jny* 
death,  arid  suffer  accordingly.     This  idea> 
preyed  upon  my  mind,  and  added  so  con-  * 
fiiderably  to  my   indisposition^    that    for^ 
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near  a  fortnight^  I  never  rose  for  more 
than  a  few  mmutes  from  my  wretched 
mattrass.  All  this  time  I  bad  no  other 
Austenance    than    the    prison    allowance, 

ft 

which^  had  I  been  in  heakh^  would  not 
bave  half  satisfied  me.  I  had  no  One  ya-. 
luable  which  could  torn  to  account^  b4P. 
my  waf€h>  which  had  fortunately  preserved 
its  situalion  while  I  was^tn^  the  water ;  and 
this  I. wished  l«>  keep^  thinking  it  would 
be  Mi^<exceUent  i>ribe  to  oflTer  some  one 
who  mighl  be  able  to  assist  me  in  escaping. « 
1  had  not  undressed  myself  on  the  night 
of  the  accident^  apprehending,  from  what 
1  had  observed^  that  bme  mischief  was^ 
very  likely  to  ^nsue,  so  that  I  was  cast  on 
shore  completely  equipped.  The  pre- 
aervatioii  of  my  watch  1  doubtliess  owe  to 
ny  having  accidentally  broke'  the  chain 
the  very  day  before ;  I  had  tucked  it,  in 
altogether,  so  that  it  did  not  appear ;  had 
it  been  otherwise,  the  very  ivorthp  gentle- 
men  into  whose  bands  I  fell,,  would  pro* 
bably  have  possessed  themselves  of  it. 

"  The 
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***  The  bare  idea  of  the  possibility  of 
Escape  gave  me  new  life,  aitcTT  struggled 
for'  recover  strength^  that  I  might  go  down 
into  the  court  tp  reconnoitre.  I  descend- 
ed several  times»  without  being  -nble  tif 
fliscover  any  means  of  furthering  my 
liMieme,  when,  one  day,  I  perceived  my 
old  friend,-  the  sohlier  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  me,  standing  sentry  within  the 
court.  I  immedrately  accosted  him,,  and 
he  seemed  equally  glad  to  see  me^  but 
protested  be  was  shocked  at  my  looking, 
so  ill.  There  ^was  no  one  near  ujs  at  the 
moment.;  and  without  my  leading  at  all 
to  the  subject,  he  declared,  in  all  th^ 
energy  of  his  native  language,  that  he 
wondered  not  that  I  should  be  miserable 
at  being  torn  from  such  a  country  a9 
mine,  that  he  had  never  -been  happy 
since  he  had  left,  and  that  he  would  rather 
be  a  prisoner  all  his  life  under  a  real  king, 
than  serve  a  tyrant,  who  had  no  more 
Tight  to  rule  than  he  himself  had.  I  ad- 
mired the  sentiment  conveyed  in.  these 
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vords,  and  felt  a  species- of  congeniality 
towards  the  person<  who  had  uttered  themi 
He  had  given  me  a  fair  opportunity^  and 
I  asked  him  if  he  would .  like  to  revisit 
England  ?  Without  allowing  me  to  finish 
the  word,  he  vociferated;  ^  C'eit  cela  quije 
Deut !  fauroii  etoit  en  Angleterre  longtit' 
temps  passer  mais;*  and  he  shook  bis  head;. 
'  Tar  gent.'  He  sighed  heavily;  I  drew 
still  closer  to  him,  and  said,  '  I  will  give 
you  money  to  carry  you  to  England,  if 
you  will  contrive  an  opportunity  for  me 
to  escape  with  you/ — f  Oh  out,  oviy  c'estpos-^ 
^ble !  c'est  possible  /'  he  exclaimed,  while 
his  whole  countenance  brightened ;  ^  Je 
pent  f  aire  tout  cela^ !  mais  ilfaut  cle  Vargent^ 
This  I  knew  very  Veil ;  but  I  did  not  wish 
to  trust  him  .with  mv  watch,  before  I  was 
acquainted  with,  the  plan  he  meant  to 
pursue.  I  therefore  told  him,  that  if  he 
would  inform  me  how  my  escape  were 
practicable,  I  would  reward  him  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power ;  and  that,  if  ever  I 
reached  my  nativje   land  (if  he  liked  it)i 

always. 
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aJways  retain  him  in  my  service.  The  poor 
fallow  was  quite  overcome^  and  protested^ 
that  it  was  not  reward  that  he  required, 
but  merely  the  means  for  procuring  what 
ivas  necessary  for  our  escape.  The  ge- 
mtine  sensibility  he  betrayed  completely 
(fifllsipated  all  my  doubtsof  his  probity,  and- 
we  consulted  on  the  measures  to  be  pursued. 
"^  If  I  couldonce  succeed  in  gaining, the  out- 
side of  the  prison,  there^  appeared  very.- 
little  diflSculty  to  be  surmounted,  as  La 
Touche  told  me  there  were  numbers  of 
fisiiing-boats  constantly  lying  on  the  shore, 
one  of  which  -we  might  seize  duryig  the 
Height,  and  escape,  with  very  little  danger 
of  being  interrupted;  He  could  procure 
a  basket  of  provisions  to  take  with  us,  suf- 
fitient  for  the  voyage,  which  I  thought  we 
could  succeed  in  performing  in  three  days,^*. 
if  theweatherwas  not  entirely  unfavourable. 
I  felt  some  scruples  of  conscience,  at  the 
idea  of  seizing  what  belonged  tQ  •another^ 
and  perhaps  reduciiyg  some  poor  fisher*^ 
mmv,  and  his  whole  family^  to  misery,  by  der 
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priving  them  of  the  means  of  gaJnmg  their 
livelihood.  I  mentioned  thisio  La Touche; 
he  was  silent  for  a  moment^  and  then«  with 
animation^  he  told  me^  that  the  officers  of 
his  regiment  had  a  b6at,  which  they  kept 
for  the.  rpurpose  of  pleasure^  and  that  it 
lay  in  a  creek  about  half  a  mile  frcim  this^ . 
town,  from  whence  we  might  take  it  with- 
out  tficsmallest  risk^  when  favoured  by  dark- 
ness. To  this  I  made  not  the  smallest  objec- 
tion ;  and  it  only  remained  to  determine  how 
I  was  to  penetrate  the^alls  of  my  prison. 

*'  The  apartment  1  occupied  was^on  the* 
second.>floor ;  the  window  looked  towards 
the  sea,  but  it  was  barred  with  iron  ;  I  had 
oftfen  tried  to  shake  them,  but  they  were, 
im^iaoveable ;  but  with  a  strong  file,  I 
thought  it  possible  I  might  succeed  rn  re- 
ihoving  one  of  th^m,  when  a  sufficient 
space  would"  be  made  to  permit  ray  body 
to  pass,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  rope,  I 
eould  easily  let  myself  down.  1  informed 
La  Touche  of  the  subject  of  my  delibera- 
tions^   when    be  declared  he   could  T^iy 
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plausibly  make  an  excuse  for  visiting  the 
prison^  as  soon  as  he  was  ofT  duty^  as  he 
vas  very  gpod  friends  with  the  keeper, 
and  he  would  bring  with  him  (concealed) 
an  instrument^  such  as  I  described^  and  a 
yope.  I  furnished  him  myself  with  an 
Mcuse*  for  visiting  me^  by  commissioning, 
him  to  purchase  me  a  change  of  linen, 
^hich  i  was  most  woefully  in  want  of»  hav* 
ing  been  obliged  to  go  sans  chemise,  while 
I  washed  the  mUtf  one  I  was  possessed  of. 
Having  ascertained  to  a  certainty  that  we 
were  not  observed,  I  ga^^e  him  my  watch, 
which  I  desired  him  to  dispose  of  for  our 
mutual  benefit.  I  then  quitted  him,  fear-^ 
ful  lest  our  conference  might  be  observed,, 
antf  give  roam  for  suspicion.  * 

•  '"'  The  next  day  he  made  his  appearance- 
in  my  apartment^  and  having  secured  the 
door,  lie  took  off  his  coat,  and  untwisted 
from  around  his  body  the  cord  which  was 
to  give  me  liberty ;  he  then  drew  fb.rth  a: 
ittotig  'iron file;  and  nothing  remained  but 
1^  fix  upon  the  period  wheti^  mj  escape 
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was  to  be  attempted.  It  wasi.necessary  that 
I  should  perform  my  work  during  the 
nighty  for  Teafr  of  observation ;  and  I  was- 
'  uncertain  how  long  it  woti'Id  take  me^  as 
the  bar  was  tolerably  thick.  I  therefore  ap- 
pointed the  third  night  for  the  execution 
of  our  plan>  when  La  Touche  promised  to 
be  under  the  window  to  receive  rae.  We 
calculated  that  the  tide  would  be  out  at 
the  hour  we  iixed  upon  (which  was  mid- 
Xiight),  so  that  I  ran  no  risk  of  another 
aquatic  excursion,  in  my  descent  from  the 
prison  wijidow.  I  indulged  myself  in  the 
most  lively  anticipations,  while  pursuing 
my  endeavours  to  penetrate  the  stubborn 
bar ;  I  fancied  a  thousand  difTcrent  ways 
in  which  I  should  surprise  you,  and  pic- 
tured, over  and  over^  the  situations  iif 
which  I  should  find  you.  Then  again  I 
dreaded  the  effect  which  might  have  beea 
produced,  by  a  beljef  of  my  having  perish- 
ed; and  nij  eagjerness  to  relieve  my  ap-* 
prehensions  gave  strength  to  my  arm.  X 
couJii  have  finished  my  work  Ibng  before 
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the  appointed  time,  but  I  left  the  com^ 
pletion  of  it  to  the  last  oight,  fearing  lest 
the  keeper  might  pay  rae  a  visit.  This, 
proved  a  very  necessary  precaution,  for. 
he  entered  my  room  the  next  morning, 
-with  an  air  of  greater  respect  than  he  usu* 
ally  wore;  he  brought  me  a  message  from 
the  sub-prefect,  purporting  that  I  was  per- 
mittedi  on  my  parole  of  honour,  to  quit> 
my  prison,  with  a  restriction  of  not  pro- 
ceeding more  than  three  miles  off  B ; 

or,  if  I  preferred  being  removed  to  Cher-^ 
bo urg,  which  was  only  twelve  miles  dis^ 
tant,  he  would  take  measures-  for  my  re- 
moval to  that  place.  There  were  few 
things  at'  this  momeivt  which  could  haVe- 
distressed  me  more, .  than  the  sub-prcfect^s 
eivility,  and  I  hesitated  what  answer  to  send 
bim,  or  how  to  avoid  accepting  the  offer 
of  liberty  on  my  parole,  which  I  was  re?* 
solved  to  refuse,  as  it  must  have  put  aa 
end  to  every  attempt  at  an  escape.  After 
a  little  deliberation,  I  sent  him  word,  that 
I  was  too  much  indisposed  to  feel  any  de- 
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sfre  to  avail  myself  of  his  offer  of  enlarge-^ 
ment ;  and  that  the  very  reduced  state  of 
my  finances  made  the  situation  I  then  oc- 
cupied the  most  convenient.  Tn  the  even- 
ing the  keeper  again  repaired  to  my  apart- 
ment, and  told  me  that  hi?  had  delivere  t 
my  message  to  the  sulhprrfect,  wha  would 
vait  upon  me  himself  the  ensuing  day,  in 
order  to  ascertain  my  situation.  I  blest 
Heaven  that  this  night  had  beea  fixed  upon 
for  my  departure.  At  eleven  o'iclock,  witb 
feelings  1  cannot  describe,  I  fcTok  the  Bar 
from  my  window,  and  found  a  cavity  more 
than  large  enough  to  permit  me  to  pass. 
The  church  clock  had  not  finished  striking 
the  hour  of  twelve,  when,  seizing,  the 
rope,  which  I  had  fastened  ro  a  secure  bar^ 
I  was  the  next  minute  safe  upon  the  strand 
beneath.  La  Touehe  was  waking  for  me, 
bearing  on  his  arm  a  large  basket  of  pro* 
visions.  He  had  procured  himself  a  sail- 
or's dress,  and  a  night-cap  for  me,  which, 
as  I  had  no  hat,  I  found  very  acceptable. 
Aquarter  of  an   hour  brought  us  ta^the 
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boat^  which  yfc  immediately  entered,  and 
unmoored. — Oh,  with  what  eagerness  did 
I  pull  the  oar,  which  drew  it\e  nearer  to 
my  native  land  !  to  aH  my  soul  most  va- 
lued !  In  the  boat  I  found  the  great-coaf 
I  wore  when  you  first  saw  me,  which  had 
probably  been  Teft  there  by  some  French 
officer.  It  was  very  useful  to  me,  for, 
when  we  got  out  to  sea,  we  set  the  sails, 
and  having  relinquished  the  oar,  I  felt  ex.- 
tremely  chilly. 

'^  La  Touche  knew  very  little  about  ma- 
naging  the  boat,  the  charge  of  which  I 
took  'entirely  on  myself.  I  was  sensible- 
that  this  dear  little  island  was  the  nearest 
bnd  we  c6uld  niake ;  and  after  three  days 
and  nights  (ihere  being  very  little  wind), 
we  succeeded  in  reaching  it. — But  harf  I 
known  who  waited  for  me  on  the  shore — 
oh,  Fairfield  !  What  I  felt  when  I  heard 
your  voice  !-^but  that  was  little,  com- 
pared  to  the  sensation  which  followed, 
when  I  beheld—^."  Major  Berresford 
could  add*  na  more,  but,  witli  uncontrol- 
&  able 
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able  fondness,,  he  clasped  Lavinia  tohbe 
Heart! 


CHAP,  xx: 


f?e  ceas'd ;  but  left  so  pleasing  on  thdr  etr  - 

His  voice,  that,  listeniog,  still  thcyseem'^  to  heai;' 

Po?r. 

No  formal  expression^  of  ceremonious  con- 
gratulations broke  from  the  lips  of  his  at- 
tentive auditors,  when  Major  Berrcsforil 
had  ceased  to  speak;  but  the  tearful  eye, 
and  look  of  sympathy,  denoted^  plainer 
than  any  language,  the  deep  interest  they 
felt  in  all  concerning  hira.  After  a  pause^^ 
the  Colonel  said — ''  Then  it  was  La  Touche 
who  accompanied  you  ?  poor  fellow  !  L 
long  to  express  my  gratitude  to  him — L 
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ordered  the  servants  to  take  .care  of  him'; 
but  I  must  have  some  conversation  with 
him  myself  to-morrow." 

^'  I  never  saw  a  being  so  delighted  itk 
my  life,  as  he  was  during   our  little  voy- 
age/'  returned  Berresford  ;"  "  he  chattefejb 
incessantly;   I  could  not  get  him    to  be 
silent  ;  I  really  was  heartily  glad  when  he 
fell  asleep,  for  he  interrupted  my  eogita- 
tions   without  the  smallest  compunction. 
I  more  than  once  expressed  my  astonish- 
ment, at  his  choosing  to  quit  for  ever  his 
native  land,  and  that  without  betraying  the 
slightest  regret.  He  speedily  accounted  for - 
his  apparent  insensibility,  by  informing  me> 
in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms,  that  whil^ 
he  was  a  prisoner  at    NornKin  Cross,  he- 
formed  an  intimacy  with  a  young  womany. 
who  was  servant  to  the  jailor;   he  did  alt. 
in  his  power  to  inducp  her  to  marry  him,-, 
but  she^ould  not  quit  her  mother,  who* 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood;    and  on  an: 
exchange  of  prisoners    taking*^  place;    ho 

wa^  unavoidably ,  torn  frouX'.  her :-  he  says^ 

he- 
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he  has  never  ceased  thinking  of  li^r^  arid 
cannot  be  happy  without^  htt.  He  flat- 
ters hunselfshe  has  contintred'  constant,  tc^ 
hm,  and 'purposes  setting  out  for  Stiltonc 
very  shortly.  Whether  he  marries  or  iliot^ 
f  ^hall  retain  htm  in  my  service,  which. 
he  professes  to  be  the  ultimatum  of  his^ 
wishes.''^ 

At  an'  early  hour  Cofonef  Fairfield  pro- 
posed retiring  (certain  that  Berresford^ 
must  be  greatly  in  want  ef  sleep/ and  that 
I^avinia  would  be  much  more  composed^ 
after  a  night's  rest);  but  it  was  late  be> 
£ore  he  could  induce  them  to  take  his. 
advice.  The  sisters  retired  together.— • 
Scarcely  was  Fanny's  head  reposed  upon, 
the  piUow,  when  (having  affectionately 
embraced  her  sister,^and  expressed  her  de- 
light at  the  change  in  her  fete)  she  dropt 
asleep.  But  in  vain  did  Lavinta  endea- 
vour to  compose  her  ideas — evA^  event 
©f  the  day  revolved  successively  in  her 
mind;  every  word  and  look  of  Berres- 
&2rd's  was  recalled;:  andi^  was  out  of  her 

giowec 
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power  to  banish  the  enchanting  retrospect. 
For  some  hours  she  continued  to  pursue 
thiS|train  of  thoughts,  when  her  wearied 
intellects  gained  a  temporary  relief  in  a 
few  moments  of  forgetful n ess ;  but  it  was 
that  watchful  unrefreshing  slumber,  which. 
IS  always  generated  by  an  agitated  mind> 
and  she  awoke  almost  immediately  with  a 
violent  start,  and  a  sensation  as  if  she 
ought  not  to  have  fallen  asleep.  She  rais- 
ed her  head  from  the  pillow,  and  listened^ 
9he  knew  not  for  what ;  and  her  senses  con- 
fused by  the  fumes  of  sleep,  and  the  phan- 
tastic  visions  which  so  frequently  affect  the " 
mind  on  first  awaking,  she  began  to  doubt 
whether  all  the  events  of  the  preceding 
day  were  not  a  delirium  of  her  own  ima- 
gination. She  precipitately  quitted  her. 
bed,  and  throwing  her  dressing-gown  about 
her,  she  paced  the  apartment  several  times, 
hoping  to  dissipate  the  confusion  of  her 
thoughts.  She  succeeded,  in  a  great  degree; 
and  finding  herself  greatly  oppressed  with 
the  heat^  she  seated  herself  at  the  little 
*-.      .  case- 


> 
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casement  window,  zudl  continued?  there 
until  Fanny  awolfe,  and*  perceiving  her; 
she  entreated  she  would  returirro  Her  bed; 
and  endeavour  to-  gaiti'  soitre  repose — - 
'*  Consid^,  my  dear  Lavinia^'*  said  J^anny, 
"  you  w4ir  never  be  able  to  g^' through^ 
the  day,  if  you  d(>  not*  get  some  steep — 
and  then  you  will  be  ilfe  an*  Berresforcfc 
miserable,  and  all  of  iis^ver etched  again  !" 

Lavinia  cx>n^plied,  and  at  length  succeeds 
ed  ip  obtaining^  a  few  hours  sound  regose..i 


1^  !■ 


GUAK. 
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lOb !  who  that  has  eter  4iad  rapture  complete, 

'Would  ask  how  we  feel  it»  or  why  it  is  sweet ; 

^ow  rayf  tLfe-confusM,  orhew.particles  fljr« 

.  Through  the  medium  refin'd,  of  a  glance  or  a  sigh  ? 

fiftf  there  one,  who  but  once  would  not  rather  have  known  it, 

.Than  written,  with  Harve/,  whole  volumes  upon  it  ? 

Thomas  Moore. 

TiiR  next  day  all  wa«  }oy,  delight,  unalloy-. 
-ed  felicity  !  and  every  individual  of  the 
.pUrty  were  joined  in  the  wish  to  return  to 
Tairfield  as  soon  as  possible,  the  present 
situation  being  extremely  inconvenient; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  all-quit 
IShanklin  the  next  day,  and  that  William  • 
-should  be  dispatched  immediately,  to  pre- 
jjarc  the  servants  to  expect  them,  and  also 

to 
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to  acquaint  Sir  Francis   Colebrook  with 
the  joyful  event  that  had  taken  place. 

Berresford  declared .  that  .he  was  now 
pierfectly  recovered,  and  had  never  been 
Gfetter  in  his  liPe  ;  but  to  this  his  friends 
did  not  give  implicit  credit.  His  person 
had  been  greatly  red  need,  by  his  illness; 
but  his  looks  (excepting  a  little  hollow  in 
the  cheek)  did  ncn  discover  any  appear- 
ance of  recent  indisposition  ;  for  so  great 
\fere  his  spirits,  and  so  animated  the  e?^- 
pression  of  his  features,  with  the  glow  of 
happiness  which  overspread  them,  that  no 
9  one  would  l^ve  taken  him  for  an  invalid. 

It  was  neir  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when 
the  party  (who  were  still  sitting  on  the 
green  befoitt  the  door)  were  surprised  by 
the  sight  of  »a  carriage,  with  four  horses,  * 
which  stopped  before  the  house.  One  of 
the  post-boys  alighted,  and  was  approach- 
ing the  door,  but  was  prevented  knocking, 
by  Colo^iel  Fairfield's  asking  him  who  he 
wished  la:.enquire  for?  The  man  put  his 
hand  to  hii.^hat,  »nd  replied — '^  The  gentle- 
man 
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twan  in  that  there  chaise.  Sir,  bid  me  ax 
for  Major  Bresford,** 

Berresford  was  standing  close  by,  and 
itxclaiming — "  Good  God,  it's  my  father  !" 
he  flew  towards  the  carriage — a  hand  was 
put  cult  at  the  window^  which  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  open  the  door;  this  Berres- 
ford instantly  effected — and  the  next  mo- 
ment his  father  was  in  his  arms! — he  only 
quitted  him  to  clasp  to  his  heart  his  mo- 
ther, whom  he  bore  into  the  Hoiise,  wholly 
overcome  bv  her  emotion.  She  was  fol- 
lowed  by  his  eldest  brother,  who  impa- 
tientlv  awaited  to  cuti brace  him. 

I  will- not  attempt  to  particularize  each 
circumstance  of  this  happy  meeting,  which 
doubtless  would  have  been  interpreted  into 
a  very  different  scene,  by  any  observer 
who  had  been  ignorant  of  the  truth,  so. 
great  was  the  emotion  displayed  by  these 
affectionate  relatives,  who  had  mourned 
as  dead  the  being  they  most  loved,  and 
ivere  now  united  to. 

The  very  moment  that  the  Honourable 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Berresford  had  read  the  letter  which 
restored  his  peace,  at>d,  iii  some  degree, 
recovered  the  first  violence  of  his  emo- 
tions,  he  ordered  his  carnage^  and  whil^ 
It  was  getting  ready,  informed  hi*  wife 
.that  their  Edward  still  lived,  and  he  was 
Tesolvjed  »ever  Xq  rest  ointil  his  eyes  once 
more  beheld  him.  The  tender  mother, 
and  overjoyed  brother,  were  no  less  anxi- 
ous than  himself  to  participate  in  this  hap- 
piness; and  they  all  three  set  ^ut  in  their 
post-chariot,  with  four  horses.  .  It  was 
^bout  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
the  express  reached  young  Mr.  Berres- 
ford ;  he  had  imi^diateLy  ordered  anothei^ 
to  be  forwarded  to  Lady  Maria  Courtney ; 
and^  as  he  had  not  time  to  write,  he  sent 
her  the  letter  he  had  just  received  from 
Mr.  Colebrook,  enclosed  in  a  blank  sheet. 
By  five  o'clock,  himself,  his  father  and  mo- 
ther, were  seated  in  the  carriage. 

The  jsisters  were  strangers  to-  the.  per- 
sons of  Major  Berresford's  family,  but  the 
moment  they  beheld  them^  they  felt  a  con- 
geniality 
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geniality  to  them;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  gratifying,  than  the  affectionate  man- 
ner in  which  they  particularized  Lavinia. 
Colonel  Fairfield  and  Mr.  Brtresford  met  as 
old  friends,  and  all  was  joy  and  unanimity. 
The  Colonel,  with  somediflBculty,  succeed- 
ed in  getting  beds  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
by  which  means  the  cottage  accommo» 
dated  the  rest  of  the  party. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  the 
breakfast-'table  was  surrounded.  Colonel 
Fairfield  ^k^d,  the  preceding  night,  men- 
tioned his  intention  of  returning  to  Fair- 
field, and  warmly  solicited  Mr.  Berresford 
and  his  family  to  accompany  them.  Mr* 
Berresford  accepted  the  invitation  with 
pleasure,  and  sli^tly  hinted,  that  he  hoped 
to  see  his  Edward's  happiness  completed 
•before  he  quitted  him. 

About  ten  o'cIck:]^  the  whole  party  left 
Shanklin.  Cglonel  Fairfield's  landau 
(which  he  had  brought  over  with  him) 
conveyed  Mrs.  Berresford^  the  Major^  La- 
vinia, Fanny,  and  Colebrook;  the  two 
VOL.  i|.  K  female 
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female  servants  rode  on  the>dickey ;  they 
wei;e  drawn  by  four  hajck  horses ;  and  Co-» 
Iqael  Fairfield,  Afn  Berresford,  and  his 
eldest  son,  fpllowed  in  the  post-chariot. 
.  La  Touche  had,  the  night  before,  set  out 
for  Stilton,  loaded  with  tokens  of  gratitude 
from  every  individual  of  the  delighted 
g^rty. — Major  Berresford  promised  he 
would  let  him  kflow  where  he 'was  to  joiu 
him.  • 

It  would  be  vain,  ta  attempt  to  picture 
the  sensations  o^  $erresford  and  Laviniai 
onr  again  beholding   the  woods  of  Fair- 
field— at  approaching  an  edifice  which  re- 
called such  a  variety  of  emotions.     When 
Lavinia.  entered  the  house,  and  encoun- 
tered the  sight  of  objects,  which  she  had 
so  lately  looked  on  while  under  the  influ- 
ence  of    such    opposite    feelings — when 
she  received  the  affectionate  congratula- 
tions of  the  Colebrooks,  who  w^re  waiting 
to  receive  them,   and  read,  in  the  happy 
faces  of  the  domestics,  how  truly  they  par- 
ticipated in   her  fejicity^  she  felt  almost 
3  over- 
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^overcome ;  but  when  she  caught  sight  of 
Fido  (who  the  Colebrooks  had  brought 
with  them),  and  beheld  him  capering,' in 
a  perfect  extacy  roand  his  master,  totally 
disregarding  every  one  else,  she  was 
wholly  subdued  ;  and,  flying  to  her  cham- 
ber, she  was  obligied,  for  a  short  time,  to 
'absent  herself  from  the  happy  circle  be- 
low. 

The  evening  past  in  an  harmony  af 
pleasure,  which  beggars  all  descriptioif» 
Music  was  proposed,  but  neither  Berres- 
ibrd  nor  Lavinia  seconded  the  proposition, 
being  aware  that  their  feelings  were  as  yet 
too  tfenderiy  susceptible,  to  support  the 
vibration  of  note^,  which  would  strike  the 
tenderfest  chords  of  sensibility,  and  awaked 
all  the  softest  emotions:-^ 

Therie  fs  in  souls  a  sympathy  wfth  sounds,  • 
'  i£n4  as  the  mind  is  pitched,  the  ear  i»  pleas'd       '  ^ 
Vtitli  melting  airs,  or  martial,  bijsk,  or  |ikve : 
Some  choird,  iti  un1k>n  with  wfasCt  we  Ibel, 
btondi'd^thm tts^and the  heart  lepiles. 

CoWFfiR. 

N  3  Soon 


*■': 
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Soon  after  breakfast  the  n6xt  morning, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  appeared  at  -Fair*- 
field;  they  had  only  been  prevented  from 
coming  the  preceding  day,  by  the  appr^ 
hension^  that  so  many  congratulatory 
Voices  might  prove  oppressive*  .    .,  , 

Berresford  bad  written  to  Lady  Maria 
Courtney  from.  Shanklin,  in^forming  hor 
of  the  project  of  returning  to  Fairfield; 
but  her  Ladyship  had  never,  received  the 
letter,  as  she  had  quitt^  North  Wales  ber 
fore.it  had  arrived;  and  she  would,  with* 
out  doubt,  have  repaired  to  Shanklin, 
had  she  not  heard,  by  accicient^  from  thfi 
master  of  the  hotel  at  SouthaiQptpn^  that 
Colonel  .Fairfield,  and  a  large  party,  wer^ 
then  at  Fairfield  Lodge,  and  she  reached 
that  place  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evenr 
ing.  At  the  time  she  arrived,  Berresforid 
an^  Lavinia  were  absent,  strolling  through 
the  hanging  woods  which  led  tp  the  seat 
where  they  had  first  confessed  a  mutual 
passion.  Lady  Maria,  with  undisguised  im- 
patience, went  through  the  ceremonies  p 

th 
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the  meeting,  and  introduction  to  those 
she  had  not  before  seen,  and  then  eagerly 
demanded,  "  Where  was  Edward  ?'* 
.  On  being  informed  that  he  was  walking 
-with  Lavinia,  she  said  she  would  go  and 
meet  them  ;  but,  upon  reflection,  she  for- 
bore, in  her  present  fatigued  and  agitated 
state,  to  encrease  her  perturbation  by  thiiJ 
exertion.  Simmons^  who  had  accompanied 
her,  was  still  standing  with  the  door  in 
his  hand,  while  his  countenance  expres* 
ged  the  most  eager  impatience;  unable 
longer  to  controul  himself,  he  cried — 
'*  Please  your  Ladyship,  I  know  the  road^ 
and  will  go  and  tell  him/'  Without  wait* 
ing  to  know  her  pleasure,  he  darted  offl 

Berresford  and  Lavinia  were  slowly  re* 
tuntiftg,  when  they  perceived  a  man,  which 
the  twilight  prevented  their  recognizing, 
running  towaitls  them  with  frightful  ve- 
locity. Lavinia  felt  alarmed,  but  had  not 
time  to  express  her  apprehension,  before 
Simmons  threw  himself  with  violence  on 
his  knees  before  them^  aiid^  witb  his  hands 

N  3  raised 
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raised  to  Heaven^  and  streaming «fe%. fixed 
on  his 'master's  face^  remained  totally  in- 
capable of  giving  utterance  to  his  feelings. 
B6rresford  endeavoured  to  raise  him^  at 
the  same  time  exclaiming-^^^  Simmons ! 
is  it  possible  ?  is  l-ady  Maria  arrived  ?'*  .' 

Simmons  made  no  answer^  but  continued 
to  gaze  i»pan  him  while  he  sppke^  watch- 
.  mg  each  word^  as  if  it  Intmglit  iu>uv]ction 
to.  his  mindj  that  it  waa  indeed  biB  master 
that  he  heard^  yet  too  much  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  to  undei^tand  the  pi^r^^ 
port  of  what  he  s^id--*''  Poor  f<^HQW.U^e 
is  quite  overcome>''  said  Berre^fprd.  '^  Sifn** 
inpns^  my  faithful  Simmons!''  continued- 
he,  shal^ing  his  hand^i  ''  you  do  not  say 
yoy  are  glad  to  see  me." 

The  good  creature  clasped  his  Icnees^ 
^n^  sobbed  alpud/  Lavinia  shed  tears  at 
witnessing  the  feelings  she  could  so  tho- 
iioughly  understand, 

It  was  Mme  time  before  Berresford  coul 
]H?evail  upon  bis  servant  to  rise ;  wh€0,  < 
l^U  he  4id«  he  covered  his  &ce  with  \ 
V  '  ban' 
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hands^  and  sobbed  out — *'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad 
to  .see  you  ! — I  cannot  tell  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you  !'* 

It  was  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
Simmons  was  sufEciently  composed  to  re- 
late the  errand  on  which  he  was  sent ; 
during  all  this  time,  poor  Lady  Maria  was 
in  a  perfect  agony  of  impatience. — ^I  will  . 

*  leave  the  reader,  who  has  so  often  beheld 
delineated  in  the  foregoing  page$»  the 
dotiag  fondness  which  Lady  Maria  felt  for 

Edward  Berresford,  to  imagine  the  scene 
^hich  followed  their  reimion. 


«     «      • 


■  "■  I ' 
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:  CHAPER  THE  LAST. 

Weej^ng  Iot  joy,  the  sire  their  union  hail'd  ; 
Ht^  han4i  to  Heaven  nprats'd^  his  children  blest  t 

J 

'  '   GisBORirr.    * 

On  the  day  v^eek  dn  ivHiclv  Lady  Mariftv 

Courtney  arrived  at  Fairfield  Lodge^  Major 

Berresford  received  4hehand  of  hisLavinia> 

''^  .y    gnd  Coiebrook  that  of  FaUny^  at  the  village 

-^A  church,      'the   ceremoay  was  performed 

^y  Mr.  Williams];  and  all  the  friends  of  tbcf 

respective  pa^rties  were  preseBt. 

On  the  jday  previous  to  his  marriage> 
Lady  M^ria  had  made  over  to  her  nephew 
Edward  (by  deed  of  gift)  the  half  of  her. 
possessions,    in   which   was   ii^luded    the 
beautiful  estate  in  JN^th  Wales/ for  which  . 
/r  ■'.  V  ■  place 
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place  Berresford  and  his  beloved,  follow- 
ed by  Simmons  and  Mary,  set  out  imme- 
diately after  the  ceremony.  Lady^Maria 
and  Colonel  Fairfield  were  to  follow  them 
in  a  month.  Colebrook,  and  his  animated 
bride,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  com- 
menced a'  tour  through  the  western  coun- 
ties, which  was  to  be  extended,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  to  Wales,  where  it  was  their 
intention  to  remain  some  tipic,  with  Major 
and  Mrs.  JBerresford.  Colonel  Fairfield 
was  detained  for  two  days,  while  he  re- 
galed rfndrfentert^rfWi  th(e>' pdor  ^p!e  of 
his^ftet^hbofarHo^i^         ^'  '  ;    .  '•  * 

It  was  the  intehtlotf^of  Sir  Francis  Cole^ 
brook  •  to  give  a  -txiost  splendid  fete  to  all 
Tanks,  when  his  sbn  ikid  daughters  return- 
edw  Hampshire,  as-  he  wished  them  to  be* 
present  to  partake  of  it;  in  the  tneari  time; 
he  distributed  large  sums,  to  be  expended 
for  th^  relief  of  th6  poor.  The  Berres- 
ford family,  acc^ompaHied  by  Lady  Mariti, 
also  left  Fairfield  6n  the  wedding-d^,  for 
thfir  estate  iii^^  Sony;  wbere  Colottel  Fair- 
field 


r-,-  *: 
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field  promised. to  join  tbem^  after  jobC/^lM^^ 
paid  some  visits  among  friends-  wboFShr  he 
had  not  seen  for  many  years^  and  <  jwhi^aii 
he  took  this  opportunity  of  revisitin^^H'  >  > 

About  the  middle  of  September^  Colonel 
Fairfield,  Lady  Maria  Courtney^  Mr.  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Colebrook,*  arrivedat  Plas  Me£l|vl 
{  Major  Berresford's  estate  inNo^th  Wales)^ 
and  were  received  by  him  and  his  adpr^d 
Lavinia  with  the  warmest  affection. 

Some  time  .previous , to  this>  La  Touche 
had  rejfidned  his  master,  accompanied  by  'a 
little  rosy-cheeked  dumplin-faceddaoasely 
¥rho  had  consented  to  reward  his  can* 
itancy.  *. 

The  knowledge  of  Major  >Berresfard 
being  still  in  existence  having  Mached  the 
ears  of  the  Commander  in  Chiefs  he  im-^ 
mediately  presented  him  with  a  lieutenant^ 
<olonelcy^  as  a  token  of  his  high  opinion 
of  him  as  an  officer^  anda1$o  to  compensate 
to  him  for  the  loss  of  his  majority.  Ber- 
resford  greatly  rejoiced  that  his  favourite 
friend  had  been  promoted.  He  was  most 
/.  anxious 
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"^anxr^iis  to  acquaint  that  friend  of  his 
isafety ;  this  was  a  happiness  he  hoped  soon 
to  enjoy,  as  the  regiment  had  stiffered  so 
considerably  in  Egypt^  as  to  make  it  ad- 
visable they  should  come  home,  and  they 
were  now  actually  on  their  passage.  With 
the  commission  which  made  him  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, Berresford  received  an  un- 

'limited  leave  of  absence;  but  this  proved 
wholly  superflttoufl^  as,  iipaa  •  ihe  signing 
of  preliminaries  of  peace^  which  took  place 
ttie  October  following;  Colonel  Berresford 

•^c|apst  happy  hji'  the  ppportnnity  it  gave 

^iiun  of  enjoying,  uaiatemiptedly,  the  jbo- 
ciety  of  hjs  Lavinia )  exchanged  upon  hali^ 
pay^  aod  rep<)Bed    for    iiwhile. ppon  biti' 

, ■■  \       .  ■  ■ 
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THE  CONCLUSjaN.  Air.  ,iiiK> 

Adieu,  yc  lays,  that  Fancy^s  iflowers  idoro,  '  52!^ 

The  soft  amusement  o£  the  vacant  inipd.    •  -  .y  ^[ 

With  regret  I  relinquish  the  pleasiri^^feik;* 
of  delmeatinj;^  the  enH^tionB  of:  tKe  Vir^ 
tuous  and  enhg!:tened  iftiiidfl  I  gtifevS4(? 
qtfit  the  society  of  ide^' Ib^g^^^fe^  aM^ 
the  congenial  spirits  we^n^il-wifli'  ifl'  rcSlf* 
life ;  smd  it  was  in  the  t6ttfl4ibferiV^  oT  ^ 
according  minds  (save  in  ttiy -own  family)' 
I  first  intrbduced  myself '^' the  amiable 
circle  I  have  just  taken  leave  of^  and  wbieh', 
I  am  confident^  I  never  should  have-  cre- 
ated in  my  own  imagination,  had  I  at  that 
period  been  in  a  society  calculated  to  give 
a  icest  taexistence ;  but  while  I  was  deprived 
of  that  chief  source  of  earthly  bliss,  the  in- 
tercourse of  souls  in  unison,  I  first  projec- 
ted this  method  of  supply  ing  to  myself  ( in 
•  '-^  some 
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come  measure)  the  absence  of  real  cnjov* 
menu  How  frequently,  wl»cn  fati^uoil  by 
the  monstrous  stupidity  of  common-place 
bodies^  have  I  flown  to  my  favourite  pur- 
suit^ and  in  company  with  Lavinia  ond 
Major  Berre&ford,  forgot  every  thing 
else ! 

It  was  merely  for  the  amusement  of  my 
leism^  hours^  that  I  commenced  this  un- 
de^t^king^  and^  as  such,  I  have  ever  pur*- 
s^d  Ui  nor  suffered  it  to  interfere  with 
igprp  important. rcpncerns — never  was  any 
t^}ng..pfoj^cteiGlj,[that  more  completely  «n« 
i^^e4'thf;  eni4  )^.was  designed  for  !— *how 
vp^y .  u^asy  <js^sations  has  it  been  the 
means  of  ,dis3ipatkig  ! — how  many  vain 
regrets  has  it  juibdued  !-^and  bow  often 
has  my  mind^  when  agitated  by  recent 
pleasure^  or  actual  restlessness^  insensibly 
regained  its  accustomed  tone^  while'  en- 
deavouring to  pourtray  the  pepfection  bf : 
nature  ! — Dared  I  hope  that  stick  would 
be  the  beneficial  effect  of  it  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  peruse  it^  how  infi* 
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nitcly  would  my  satisfaction  be  encreased  ! 
Yet  should  it  fail  to  make  the  wished-for  im- 
pression on  the  heart  of  the  reader,'  I  have 
still  left  to  console  mcf,  the  pleasing  ceV- 
tiainty,  that  every  moral  and  religious  senti- 
ment must  be  encreased  by  a  perusal  of  the 
preceding  pages,  and  that  no  word  or  ex- 
pression is  here  inserted,  which  could  give 
offence  to  ^he  most .  chaste  and  delicate 
understanding. 

I  take  my  leave  of  the  reader,  without 
deprecating  the  censure  he  may  be  ih- 
clined  to  cast  upon  mc — I  wish  not  to  in- 
fluence 'the  opinion  he-  has  long  since 
formed  of  me. 

« 

If  pratM  I  do  deserve,  in  jostiee  grant, 
What»  if  unmerited,  I  do  not  want ! 


The  solQtioa  of  the  Enigma  (page  00,  >  vohinie  the  second)  it 
iSSsil. 

FINIS. 


Lane,  Darling,  and  Co.  Leadenhall-Stieet. 
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